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Ithey  could  readily  earn  the  necessaiy  meana, 

employment  or  wages  were  wantiug  to  enable 

lo  accomplish  their  desires.     Small  lots  of  land 

igerly  sold  to  them  by  embarraseed  proprietors  of 

and  cottages  were  rapidly  raised  throughout  the 

la  the  comity  of  Demerara,  from  1834  to  1842, 

iber  of  freehold  properties  was  2943,  containing 

Families  and   14^127   persons*      In  the  county  of 

jebo  the  number  of  cottages  was  379,  containing 

jniliesand  1779  persons.    In  the  county  of  Berbice 

aber  of  houses  was  1184j  containing  1233  families 

fe46  persons:  making  a  grand  total  in  the  three 

of  3322   housesj    3385   familic?s,    and   15,90& 

It  would,  I  thinkj  be  difficult  in  any  country 

^uce  so  unexampled  an  advance  of  independence 

sperity  in  90  short  a  time,  considering  the  class  of 
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flppeaBsnce  presented  by  the  wretched  assemblage  of 
scattered,  and  unseemly  cottages.  There  is  no  imiformit]^ 
of  plan  in  their  arrangement  or  construotioa;  no  deoeat 
load  or  comfortable  pathway  leads-  to  any  of  them;  It  ia 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  know  how  the  ownera  contnye  ta 
enter  them.  Placed  at  angles  that  would  defy  the 
mathematician  to  define,  the  half-built  andim^ular-sized 
wooden  cottages  present  the  same  appearance  of  discoid, 
that  is  manifested  by  their  owners.  Slight  wooden 
frames  indicate  the  alK>rtive  intention  of  a. house;  othera 
are  boarded  in  and  roo&d,  but  the  interior  is  a  grand 
qpen  space,  or  it  may  be  that  one  small  room  is  com* 
pleted  to  contain  the  proprietor  and  his  family  witb  all 
tfaeir  Gtock.  in.  trade;  a  few  tubs  outside,  and  perhaps  a 
puncheon  with  a  board  or  dried  palm-leaf  connected  with 
the  roof  to  collect  the  rain-water,  and  a  few  naked 
children  in  the  trenches  ai'ound,  aflGbrd  an  indication  that 
the  freehold  property  is  tenanted.  In  other  instances,  a 
fiaiil  hut  has  been  partially  constructed,  but  for  the 
present  abandoned  by  the  owner,  who  leaves  it  to  tumble 
down,  or  to  be  stolen  piecemeal  by  his  neighbours* 
Some  few  are  mounted  on  brick  pillars,  and  present  an 
uncomfortable  and  insecure  appearance — as  if  ashamed  of 
their  pretensions  to  superiority.  It  is  rare  to  notice  a 
good  substantial  house  or  clean  establishment.  The  grogr 
shop  is  often  the  best  that  is'  to  be  met  with.  The 
Portuguese  shops  oflfer  no  exception  to  the  others ;  they 
are  as  slovenly  and  dirty -looking  as  the  cottages  of  the 
fiseeholders;  a  few  pigs  and  poultry,  with  numbers  of  lean 
and  yelping  curs,  prowl  about  wiA  the  children.  There 
are  no  enclosures,  no  palings  or  hedges,  and  no  gardens- 
A  few  plantain-trees,  ochres,  tannias,  and  other  esculents 
grow  wild  about  the  muddy  plots  and  grassy  beds  that 
surroimd  the  disorderly  houses.  There  is  no  ejQSicient 
drainage  for  the  villages,  nor  any  attempt  made  at 
sewer^a     In  rainy  weather  the  water  acCMGivAaX^  Vei 


^HL 
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iclies  and  about  the  houses  in  large  pools,  and  not 
ently  the  sea  or  river  breaks  in,  and  the  whole 
is  submerged,   the  dreary    houses    with    their 
dent  tenants  studding  the  mass  of  muddy  water 
s-likc  confusion,  giving  one  a  general  idea  of  a 
wn  being  washed  away  or  travelling  by  water* 
id  be  unfair,  however,  to  omit  to  state  that  a 
3   church   is   frequently   to   be    found   in   these 
and  by  its  superior  construction    and   more 
'd   condition   offers  a  pleasing  contrast    to  the 
ig  buildings  amongst  which  it  k  reared. 
this    sketch  of  negro  life  woxdd   be    imperfect 
a  glance  at  the  proprietor  and  his  family, 
tlicr  idly  spends  his  time  seated  staring  vacantly 
n  apertme,  or  it  may  be  a  wmdow  of  the  house; 
cd  up  extravagantly,  but  not  becomingly,  strolls 

■ 
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pretedsions  to  good  breeding  and  gentility.  A  black 
woman,  carrying  starch  or  any  other  article  about  for 
sale,  is  hailed,  when  required,  by  such  expressions  as, 
"  Ho,  lady  with  the  starch  I"  while  an  unpretending 
fisherman,  vending  crabs  or  other  fish,  is  addressed, 
"  Stop,  gentleman  with  the  crabs  1"  Servants  in  search 
of  situations  are  introduced  to  your  notice  by  a  state- 
ment, that  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  down  stairs  has  come 
to  see  if  you  require  a  butler  or  cook.  When  two  per- 
sons in  the  position  of  servants  or  labourers  meet  one 
another,  the  first  inquiry  generally  is,  "How  is  your 
lady  ?"  "  How  is  de  fambly  ?''  The  term  wife  is  con- 
sidered rather  derogatory  than  otherwise;  in  fact,  a 
married  man  will  repudiate  the  vulgar  appellation,  and 
declare,  "  She  no  me  wife,  she  is  my  lady." 

In  cases  of  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials,  it  is 
not  considered  genteel  in  town  to  attend  on  foot,  but  as 
many  as  possible  are  crammed  in  hired  carriages,  where 
they  sit  as  much  at  ease,  and  apparently  as  self-pleased, 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Printed  cards  of  invitation,  and 
embossed  note-paper,  are  habitually  sent  round  among 
servants  and  others  for  suppers,  dances,  and  prayer- 
meetings.  The  latter  ceremony  is  a  favourite  with  many 
of  the  townspeople,  wJio,  dressed  out  in  full  costume, 
assemble  to  spend  the  night  in  monotonous  and  dreary 
"  hymn  singing."  On  Sundays,  a  great  many  of  the  old 
people  spend  positively  nearly  the  whole  day  in  the 
several  churches.  After  the  morning  service  is  over, 
they  continue  inside  the  building,  having  a  little  quiet 
gossip  until  the  next  service  occurs  in  the  afternoon.  On 
sacrament  days  it  is  a  common  practice  for  them  always  to 
attend,  and  invariably  to  take  it  on  each  sacrament  day. 

The  more  worldly-minded  evince  the  same  enthu- 
siasm for  "Joe  and  Johnny  dances,"  and  "practising 
nights,"  that  the  others  display  for  the  church.    TVie^ 
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about  dusk,  md  continue  their  laborious  ^ro^ 
il  past  midnight,  with  a  perseverance  and  in^ 
Idorn  witnessed  in  the  cane-field^- 
Df  their  other  habits  are  curious  enough.     The 
re  notorious  quarrellers  and  fighters.     The  dia- 
Degin  by  the  interchange  of  a  few  unpleasant 
generally  of  a  personal  nature ;  gestures  of  con- 
id  defiance  follow;  the  voices  are  raised  to  ai 
i  pitch;  invectives,  declamations,  cutting  expres-- 
the  character  and  quality  of  their  relatives  fol- 
md  a  system  of  admirable  atdtudenising  and 
L   acting  follows,    which    beggars   descriptioiu 
parated  by  the  cmwd  which  instinctively  gathere 
em,  tbey  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the 
ttled  by  force  of  ar[nst  It  separated^  the  excited 
^lowhMjerire^u^ee^n^^ol^ 
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no*  been  insisted  on  for  want  of  suffieient  statistical 
iafonnation..  The  subject  is  an  unpleasant  one,  but  le^ 
quirea  some  notice  in  this  place.  A  high  degree  of 
marsMty  could  hardly  be  expected  fix>m  a  people  just 
smeFging  from  ignorance  and  barbarism;^  but  it  is  a. 
subject  of  common'  remark,  that  the  young  of  both  s^ies 
are^  if  anything,  retrograding  rather  than  improving  ia 
thiff  respect.  It  k  really  dreaded  to  hear  the  impioua 
and  obscene  lianguage  made,  use  of  by  mere  children  as 
well  as  adulter  both  in  town  and  country.  The  streets 
of  Georgetown  are  pre-eminent  for  the  di^lay  of  such 
disgusting^  behaviour.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  virtuous- 
female  after  the  age  of  fourteen  among  the  lower  classes, 
it  is  seldom-  that  the  mother  of  a  family  has  all  her 
children  bom  in  wedlock,  or  the  ofiepring  of  one  man. 

The  remarkably  few  marriages  that  occur  in  the 
country*  are  chiefly  among  persons  advanced  in  life,  or 
who  have  long  been  living  together.  There  are  in  pro- 
portion more  marriages  in  town,  but  the  same  remark 
applies  to  them  as  to  the  others.  Chastity  is  not  appre- 
ciated as  a  virtue  by  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The 
practice  of  immorality,  and  the  indulgence  of  crime, 
entail  no  social  disadvantage,  nor  do  they  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure or  degradation  of  any  class.  The  example  of 
virtuous  conduct  is  too  rare,  and  unattended  with  too 
little  encouragement,  to  act  as  an  incentive  for  the  rest  to 
follow.  There  is  no  loss  of  position  in  society,  or 
worldly  disrespect,  exhibited  to  those  whose  characters 
would,  in  more  civilised  communities,  be  branded  by 
shame  and  scorn,  either  from  the  commission  of  crime 
or  practice  of  immorality. 

Clergymen  may  preach,  and  schoolmasters  may  in- 
struct, but  something  more  is  required   to   check  the 

•  In  a  large  country  parish,  to  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  only  two  mar- 
riages among  the  negroes  for  the  last  six  months. 
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eviL  The  example  of  the  white  population  hat, 
;ly,  tended  little  to  encourage  reform.     There  is 
jh  to  be  done  l>y  the  more  educated  among  the 
isses,  in  the  way  of  example  and  conduct,  before 
l1  stain  can  be  effaced  fix)m  the  ranks  of  society. 
gland  and  Belgium  every  fifteenth  child  is  ille- 
;   in   Sweden   the   fourteenth;  in   Prussia  and 
le  thirteenth*  in  Austria  the  ninth;  in  Bavaria 
h;  while  in  Barbadoes  the  illegitimate  children 
[lose  bom  in  wedlockj  and  the  same  fact  obtains 
:>untry.     I  have  no  statistical  data  to  offer  in 
this  statementj  but  I  shall  readily  be  believed  by 
0  live  in  or  who  have  visited  the  colony.   There 
liflScultv  in  getting  accurate  information  on  this 
as  the  office  of  Commissary  of  Population  is 
Ij  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access  to 

■ 
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Let  tu3  now  review  the  changes  of  the  planter,  such  as 
we  have  sketched  him  in  our  pages. 

He  settled  on  this  soil  as  an  adventurer,  he  appre- 
ciated its  resources,  he  drew  hither  the  attention  of 
capitalists,  and  devoted  his  time,  his  eamiDgs,  and  his 
energy  in  cultivating  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  had 
many  obstacles  to  contend  against;  he  combated  and 
^Burmounted  them;  he  accumulated  labour  upon  his  task. 
From  a  wild  and  uncultivated  waste  he  rendered  it  at 
one  time  tractable  and  beautiful  as  a  garden.  He  re- 
velled in  his  pride  and  in  his  wealth ;  but  a  moral  dark* 
ness  blackened  this  shining  prospect.  That  darkness 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  light  of  liberty.  The  slave 
was  torn  from  his  grasp ;  the  strength  of  the  planter  was 
wrested  from  him,  his  ambition  was  blighted  by  the 
noble  act,  his  prosperity  threatened  by  the  welfare  of  the 
labourer;  free  labour  became  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  estates,  society  was  convulsed ;  forced  and  prolonged 
efforts  were  made  to  substitute  foreign  for  native  labour; 
the  success  has  been  but  partial  and  problematical. 
Discontent,  despondency,  and  dismay  set  in  with  all 
their  dismal  consequences.  Rich  plantations  have  re- 
verted to  their  pristine  wildness;  miles  of  country,  for- 
merly cultivated  with  care,  are  now  abandoned  and 
desolate.  The  growth  of  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton, 
have  been  successively  given  up  through  ruinous  compe- 
tition with  other  nations;  and  lately  the  only  staple, 
"  sugar,"  was  threatened  with  a  similar  calamity. 

Well  might  the  history  of  West  India  property  be 
compared  to  a  species  of  lottery,  in  which,  while  a  few 
gained  prizes,  many  drew  blanks  !  The  adventurer  or 
capitalist,  formerly  a  princely  proprietor,  has  now  become 
a  struggling  farmer.  About  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  and  cause  after  cause 
have  combined  to  destroy  the  planter.     But  his  Malmu^ 


-^v;  causes  are  manifest.     The  val 
ranged  from  100,000/.  to  20,000Z., 
of  the  slaves.     It  has  been  compu. 
the  land,  its  buildings  and  machii 
that  of  the  negroes.     Hence,  whe: 
Qocnrred,  and  the  planters  receivei 
return  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves  thr 
tion  money,  the  value  of  an  estate  c 
dered  for  the  land  in  cultivation  and 
houses,  buildings,  crqps,  &c.     In  tthe . 
emancipation,  and  so  long  as  the  -syt 
ship  was  pursued,  the  value  of  plantat 
the  deduction  in  the  withdrawal  of  i 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  their  former  pric 
year  1640,  it  has  been  asserted  that  t 
value  to  at  least  one-fifih.* 

Having  exhibited  the  different  d 
taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  planter  ai 
it  becomes  necessary  shortly  to  review 
pursued  by  the  British  Government  Ix 
nies,  and  incidentally  to  include  snm^ 
Darts  of  thfi  "wr---  ^ 
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wealth  of  these  rising  flettlements,  the  English  quietly 
resigned  these  posBeeeiQns  into  the  hands  of  the  Batavian 
JE&epublic  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1602,  to  the  great 
detriment  and  dismay  of  the  greater  number  of  their  in- 
halHtants.  in  the  course  of  1803,  the  chances  of  war 
again  handed  over  the  colony  to  the  British,  and  many 
persons  of  influence  and  capital  determined  to  pursue 
the  line  of  agriculture  Adopted  by  the  Dutch  and  older 
settler.  At  this  period  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its 
horrors  to  the  poor  African,  and  its  profitable  returns  to 
the  planter,  was  in  full  ^our,  and  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Gkxvemment.  A  few  years  elapsed,  and  in  1807  the 
aholitian  of  the  trade  was  adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  a  terrible  check  was  given  by  this  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  planter,  many  of  whom  dated  their 
overthrow  from  this  period.  For  the  next  ten  and 
twenty  years  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  checked 
by  the  abolition  and  other  measures.  Few  additional 
slaves  could  be  imported  indirectly  into  British  Guiana, 
-whilst  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  and  other 
fllave-aUowing  nations  gained  an  advantage  by  our  loss. 
The  duty  on  cotton  operating  unsuccessfully  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  West  India  powerj  speedy  ruin  resulted 
to  the  plantations  thus  engaged.  From  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other,  the  estates  in  cotton  were  mortgaged 
to  an  amoimt  far  above  their  value,  and  were  gradually 
abandoned;  other  capitalists  subsequently  appeared  in 
the  field,  and  cultivated  the  land  in  sugar  and  coffee ; 
but  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  similar  to  the  trade  in 
cotton.  This  useful  berry,  which  may  be  gro^vn  equally 
well  in  the  West  Indies  as  in  the  East,  was  almost  altoge- 
ther excluded  from  the  English  market  before  1783.  The 
duties  and  excise  on  the  importation  and  consumption  of 
plantation  coffee  in  Great  Britain  were  no  less  than  480 
per  cent,  on  its  then  marketable  vahie;    but  a  red\iQ,ed 
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1  Other  causes,  gave  a  singular  impulse  to  the 
■  tliis  useful  shrub.     The  profit  on  coffee  varied 
^  24  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  and  every 
^v^as  held  of  its  long  continuance,  but  the  want 
the  competition  with  other  countries,  the  ab- 
preference  given  to  the  produce  of  the  West 
radually  led  to  its  declme,   to  make  way  for 
liich,   although  requiring  greater  outlay,    held 
rospect  of  handsome  profit.    And  subsequently, 
Juced  duty  un  foreign  coffee  in  1842,  all  thought 
ing  it  from  the  West  Indies  has  been  abandoned- 
singular  to  observe  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
ation  of  British  plantations  in  the  West  Indies 
energetically  followed  up  by  capitalists,  so  that 
e  article  of  produce  declined  in  value  another 
titutcd,  an  objection  existed  on  the  pait  of  the 

1 
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the  general  interests  of  the  British  empire.  It  was 
surely  overlooked  in  such  calculations,  of  what  infinite 
advantage  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  had  proved  to 
her;  how  important  they  were  to  the  sustentation^  of  her 
power,  and  the  spread  of  her  commerce ;  how  materially 
they  contributed  to  the  augmentation  of  her  merchant 
navy,  and  the  extension  of  her  language,  her  laws,  and 
her  genius  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports to  the  West  Indies  has  ranged  from  two  to  five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  of  all  the  exports  of 
England  about  30  per  cent,  have  been  sent  to  the 
colonies. 

Let  us  observe  the  influence  of  these  injurious  opinions 
on  the  production  of  sugar,  the  last  remaining  staple  of 
any  consequence  left  to  the  planter  besides  rum  and 
molasses.  The  indignation  excited  in  England  against 
the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  generous  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  negro,  did  not  deter  tlie 
planters  fi-om  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The  outcry 
raised  against  them,  the  mipopularity  of  their  preten- 
sions, was  very  disheartening;  but  so  long  as  capital 
continued  to  be  invested,  so  long  as  prices  proved  re- 
munerating, so  long  would  the  planter  adlierc  to  his 
speculation  and  venture  in  this  lottery.  He  saw  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  succeeded  by  numerous  mea- 
sures, all  tending  to  the  future  abolition  of  slavery  itself 
in  the  British  possessions,  but  still  trusted  to  the  justice 
of  the  British  nation  for  assistance  and  protection.  We 
have  already  traced  the  various  efiects  of  the  act  of 
the  apprenticeship,  the  granting  of  the  compensation 
money,  and  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  negro,  and 
pointed  out  the  gradual  decline  in  the  prosperity  of 
capitalists  and  planters;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
exhibited  some  remarkable  proofs  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  liberated  labourer. 

VOL.  U.     ,  C 
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wanted  biit  one  circumstance  to  complete  the 

\\\  of  the  pLmter  and  those  dependent  on  him ; 

luted  but  one  act  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 

it  was  not  long  in  coming.     In  spite  of  all  his 

disasters ;  of  the  chances  of  war  j  the  insmrec- 

strike  of  the  labouring  classes;  the  failure  of 

fluctuation  in   prices;   the   threatenings   of 

Ipliilan  thro  pis  ts  and  economical  legislators,   the 

Ihad  one  saving  principle  which  supported  him 

all  his  eventful  undertakings.      That  was  the 

of  a  protecting  differential  duty  which  existed 

ivour  between  the  sugar  admitted  into  Great 

rom  her  West  India  possessions,  and  that  pro- 

ly  slave  labour  in  foreign  countries.     About  the 

30j  the  duty  on  raw  or  Muscovado  British  plan- 

lugfir  was  20?.  the  cwt.,   whilst  that  of  foreign 
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trade  was  raiaedy  and,  edboing  along  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  aroused,  by  its  reverberations,  the 
remonstrance  and  complaints  of  suffering  parties. 

In  the^  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Eassell  (upon 
whom  had  devolved  the  task  of  carrying  through  the 
principles  of  free-trade  consequent  upon  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  its  first  champion)  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  then  existing  sugar  duties,  and  after  a 
short  debate  the  following  measure  was  adopted: — The 
duty  Oil  British  plantation  was  to  be  14s.;  on  foreign 
plantation  23&;  and  a  yearly  deduction  of  Is.  6d.  was 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  slave-grown  sugar,  which,  in 
1851^  or  about  seven  years,  would  be  placed  upon  the 
same  duty  as  free-grown  sugar. 

Thus,  after  all  the  outcry  raised  against  slavery  and 
its  supporters  by  the  British  people,  the  singular  anomaly 
occurred  of  the  very  nation  most  zealous  in  its  efforts  to 
put  down  slavery,  suddenly,  by  this  line  of  policy,  giving 
an  indirect  impetus  to  the  abominable  traffic  it  had  so 
long  condemned,  and  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
foreign  slave-owners,  after  it  had  been  at  so  much  pains 
to  deprive  its  own  subjects  of  any  participation  in  such 
profits.  The  long-existing  and  differential  protective 
duty  was  to  be  gradually  removed,  and  the  powers  of 
the  free  labourer  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  tested  with 
the  extorted  labour  exacted  from  slaves  in  neighbouring 
colonies.  How  inadequate  was  to  be  the  strife  1  how 
unjust  the  contention !  how  ruinous  the  consequences  1 

The  object  of  the  new  duties  was  to  introduce  sugar 
into  Engkmd  in  such  quantities  as  would  ensure  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  price,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  free-trade,  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  humblest  classes  of  society;  but  at  the  very  time 
when  the  measure  was  consummated,  there  were  not 
wanting  parties  of  foresi^t  and  intelligenoe  to  declare 

c2 
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sistency,  if  not  injustice,  towards  the  emancipated 

nd  to  others  of  that  nation  still  groaning  under 

,  setting  aside  its  ruinous  tendency  to  the  British 

inters, 

mthor  himself  of  Free-trade  Reform  has  borne 

mony  on  this  subject^  for,  in  a  speech  made  in 

se  of  Commons  in  July,  1846,  he  said:  *'The 

of  the  East  Indies  differs  materially  in  respect 
lupply  of  sugar  from  the  West  India  colonies; 
I  with  whom  I  acted  agreed  in  the  opinion  which 

entertained,  that  this  country  did  stand  iu  a 
^cial  and  peculiar  relation  to  oui^  West  India 
Ton  had  emancipated  from  slavery  those  on 
boiur  in  foiuier  years  you  had  mainly  relied  for 
■Ay  of  this  country  w^ith  West  India  produce. 
1  given  to  the  holders  of  slaves  a  hberal,  and, 
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made  in  that  island  to  meet  the  opening  of  our  markets. 
To  an  Englishman  coining  up  from  Grenada  and  Jamaica, 
the  contrast  between  the  paralysed  and  decayed  aspect 
of  the  trade  of  those  colonies  and  the  spirit  and  activity 
which  your  measures  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  infused  into 
that  of  Havannah,  was  most  disheartening.  The  town 
was  illuminated  when  I  landed  in  consequence  of  the 
news  of  high  prices  from  England.  Three  splendid  trains 
of  De  Rosnes'  machinery,  costing  40,000  dollars  each,  had 
just  arrived  from  France,  and  were  in  process  of  erection; 
steam  engines  and  engineers  were  coming  daily  over 
from  America;  new  estates  were  forming;  coflfee  planta- 
tions were  being  broken  up,  and  their  feeble  gangs  of  old 
people  and  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  selected  for 
that  light  work,  were  formed  into  task  gangs,  and  hired 
out  by  the  month  to  the  '  new  ingenios '  then  in  full 
drive.  It  was  crop  time ;  the  mills  went  round  night  and 
day.  On  every  estate  (I  scarcely  hope  to  be  believed 
when  I  state  the  fact)  every  slave  was  worked  imder  the 
whip  18  hours  out  of  24,  and  in  the  boiling-houses  from 
5  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  and  from  11  a.m.  to  midnight  the  sound 
of  the  hellish  lash  was  incessant ;  indeed,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  overtasked  wretches  awake.  The  six  hours 
during  which  they  rested  were  spent  in  a  barracoon — a 
strong,  foul,  close  sty,  where  they  wallowed  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  There  was  no  marrying  amongst 
the  slaves  on  the  plantations;  breeding  was  discouraged; 
it  was  cheaper  and  less  troublesome  to  buy  than  to  breed. 
On  many  estates  females  were  entirely  excluded." 

If  such  were  some  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  the 
new  sugar  duties  in  slave  countries,  no  less  disheartening 
were  its  results  on  the  slave-trade  itself,  and  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  West  India  possessions. 

From  1816  to  1843  inclusive,  the  number  of  negroes 
landed  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America 
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poo,  from  official  report?,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
cruisers,  whichj  besides  destroying  the  health 
of  the  aeamen  engaged  in  the  hated  pursmt^ 
t  the  very  least  about  20  millions  in  the  fruits 
rour  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  It  has  been 
that  from  80,000  to  100,000  slaves  are  annually 
into  the  Spanish  and  other  slave  colonies,  and 
t  15,000  are  imported  into  Cuba  alone,  at  an 
of  1 7  dollars  J 10  of  which  go  to  the  governor, 
the  Spanish  Government  profess  to  discounte- 

e  abominable  traffic;  rendering  the  treaties  of 

and  20  null  and  void^ 
late  report  from  the  commissioners  at  Sierra 

rates,  '*We  believe  that  the  slave-trade  is 
and  that  it  is  conducted  perhaps  more 
ly  than  it  ever  has  been  hitherto."     Again, 
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tlie  admission  of  slave  sugar  into  Great  Britain  at  a 
reduced  duty  I  What  other  than  misfbertune  and  defeat 
oould  attend  the  British  planter  in  this  new  experiment, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  cost  of  production  of  sLave 
sugar  is  about  13/.  per  ton,  whilst  that  produced  iB 
l&itish  colonies  demands  at  least  an  outlay  of  252.  per 
ton,  or  double  the  amount  of  the  other  I  The  general 
exports  of  sugar  from  the  British  West  Indies  have  been 
gradually  diminishing  since  the  emancipation  to  nearly 
one-half  of  the  original  amount,  although  less  perhaps  in 
British  Guiana  than  elsewhere,  whilst  the  idave  countries 
have  increased  and  are  increasing  in  number,  population, 
and  importance. 

As  regards  this  country,  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
in  1846  was  about  21,000  hogsheads — a,  very  small 
quantity,  owing  to  a  bad  season  from  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted drought  that  year.  The  prices  at  this  period  in 
England  were  remunerating  and  comparatively  high — 
about  20L  per  hogshead.  In  1847  considerable  exer- 
tions were  made  to  render  the  crop  larger;  a  favourable 
season,  and  a  high  price  of  labour,  gave  a  return  of  about 
36,000  hogsheads,  but  it  was  the  first  year  of  free-trade, 
and  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  were  gorged  with  the 
hitherto  valuable  produce  of  the  colonies.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1846  no  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  had 
been  received  in  England.  For  the  same  period  in  1847, 
497,915  cwts.  were  admitted,  and  prices  were  of  course 
considerably  affected  by  such  competition.  From  181. 
they  rapidly  fell  to  less  than  101.  per  ton,  and  the  beau- 
tiftil  crystal  of  the  lovely  Caribbean  islands  sank  in  value 
to  the  guano  manure,  which,  imported  from  desolate  and 
barren  rocks,  was  strewed  upon  the  cold  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  at  an  expense  in  many  instances  fuUy  equal  to 
101.  per  ton. 

It  was  not  strange  then  that  the  cry  of  ruin  should  be 
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pliiuteiv  pointed  witli  terrible  earnestii 
tlie  value  of  sugar,  their  only  staple  ( 
below  the  cost  of  production.     The  tni 
ment  was  borne  out  by  the  numerous  fa 
and  West  India  houses  connected  with 
In  the  Mauritius  every  mercantile  establ 
succumbed  to  the  shock.     In  the  East,  a 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.     In  Great  Brit 
and  long-established  houses  connected 
Indies  stopped  payment,  and  involved  i 
colonial  planters,  merchants,  and  others 
them.     It  is  true  that  other  causes  may  h 
to  their  overthrow ;  it  cannot  be  denied  t 
West  India  houses  tottered  beneath  the  c 
and  political  of  the  year  1847,  but  the  fa 
whilst  the  other  firms  are  slowly  recoverinj 
from  their  temporary  difficulties,  most  of  th 
the  British  West  India  sugar  trade  were  pi 
blow  they  received. 

The  effect  on  this  colony  more  partic 
our  notice.    The  nanio  of  i  Q'*'^  — '" 
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motives.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  at  any  length.  It  is  quite 
suflScient  to  observe,  that  Great  Britain  has  singularly 
attested  the  inefficacy  of  "colonial  remonstrances  in 
general,"  and  that  sudi  an  accusation  to  colonists  comes 
very  unbecomingly  fix)m  a  Parliament  which,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  petitions  of  her  principal  colonial  posses- 
sions, induced  rebellion,  disaffection,  and  distrust  in 
America,  the  Canadas,  New  Zealand,  and  both  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  being  clearly  apparent  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  countiy  that  an  alteration  in  the 
present  system  of  working  estates  was  to  be  effected,  or 
else  their  abandonment  would  ensue,  the  most  striking 
evil  was  first  assailed,  that  of  the  high  rate  of  wages.  An 
English  proprietor  and  a  M.P.  submitted,  through  the 
local  newspapers,  that  as  labour  and  salaries  expended 
on  an  estate  amounted  to  9-12ths  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture, there  should  be  a  reduction  effected  in  tliis  de- 
partment of  25  per  cent.  The  experiment  was  tried, 
and  let  us  see  how  it  has  answered.  The  salaries  of  ma- 
nagers, overseers,  medical  men,  and  others,  were  reduced 
one-quarter  of  their  previous  amount,  and  in  several 
instances  even  more.  The  necessity  and  the  helplessness 
of  their  position  induced  these  parties  quietly  to  submit 
to  the  reduction,  however  disagreeable  and  injurious. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  to  the  labourers,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  colony  a 
reduction  of  26  per  cent,  was  to  be  made  in  the  wages  to 
be  paid  them,  they  one  and  all  refused  to  agree  to  it,  in 
spite  of  the  counsel  and  advice  of  magistrates,  ministers, 
and  others.  From  the  month  of  December  a  strike 
commenced,  and  continued  for  several  months.  The 
opposition  manifested  by  the  Creole  labourers  was 
communicated  to  the  immigrants  both  Portuguese  and 
coolies,  and  persuasion  added  to  example  kept  them  for 
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le  in  idleness  and  discontent.  But  the  same 
which  bad  compelled  the  white  man  to  submit 
Ichiinges,  forced  also  the  Portuguese  to  continue 
]t  any  price  sooner  than  subject  himself  to  want 
|oTty<  The  immigrants  in  general  returned  to 
Irk,  but  the  independent  Creole,  removed  beyond 
Id  necessity^  could  afford  to  stay  at  home  with 
[3  crossed, 

Iv^ant  of  labour  became  urgent,  the  immigrants 
and  fickle,  the  creole  irresolute  and  idle,  the 
Ihesitating  and  anxious.  Meanwhile,  the  canes 
jtingT  the  grass  growing,  the  laud  was  hai-dening 
ced  with  weeds,  the  steam-engmea  rusting,  and 
chimneys  of  the  Iwiling-houses  emitted  no  curling 
liadicative  of  life-  The  Christmas  holidays  and 
1848  were  ushered  in  witli  sinister  misgivings. 
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any  longer  to  advance  money  on  produce  (which  for- 
merly enabled  the  majority  of  planters  to  cany  on  the 
cultivation  of  their  properties)  unless  the  bill  of  lading 
of  such  sugar  was  attached,  hence  depriving  the  planter 
of  the  privilege  of  sending  his  produce  in  a  way  best 
suited  to  his  advantage.  Again,  the  very  miniTrnim  price 
was  advanced  for  sogar  even  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
cautious  poUc^  of  the  banks  interfered  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  planters,  and  considerable  confusion  ensued. 
Suspidon  tdl  upon  the  stability  df  the  two  banking 
establidiments,  especially  after  the  stoppage  of  the  West 
India  Bank;  a  temporary  run  upon  them  followed,  but 
was  met  with  prudence  and  confidence.  The  little  sugar 
manufectured  was  found  insufficient  at  present  prices  to 
pay  expenses.  The  wages  of  immigrants  and  the  few 
Creoles  who  had  worked  under  the  new  system  were  in 
arrears,  salaries  of  estates'  officers  remained  unpaid,  and 
the  melancholy  fact  could  no  longer  be  doubted  by  the 
resisting  Creole  that  something  serious  must  have  occa- 
sioned the  inexplicable  conduct  of  the  suffering  planter. 
Many  had  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  merely  an  attempt 
to  reduce  wages  for  the  greater  profit  of  the  planter ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  their  natural  shrewdness 
soon  tau^t  them  that  one  common  misfortune  had 
overtaken  all.  Whether  by  coincidence  or  accident, 
numerous  fires  occurred  during  the  **  strike,"  and  were 
of  so  suspicious  and  dangerous  a  character  as  to  induce 
his  excellency  the  governor  to  issue  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  and 
giving  an  admirable  admonition  to  the  labouring  classes 
as  to  their  conduct  during  this  crisis.  These  strange 
fires  (which  we  could  never  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
were  acts  of  incendiarism)  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  the 
Creole  labourers  slowly  returned  to  their  toil,  each  party 
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the  best  bargain  he  could,  but  generally  with  a 
311  in  amount  of  wages,  or  an   increase  in  the 

of  the  work- 
limmigrants  were  unceasing  and  earnest  in  their 
Ifor  work,  Economy  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
lo  be  practised  in  private  circleSj  and  the  value  of 
Iwas  more  than  ever  appreciated  by  the  suffering 
Is,  The  tale  of  the  planter  was  the  tale  of  all, 
laction  had  extended  from  them  to  every  class, 
lock,  like  that  of  the  electiic  fluid,  acting  upon 
|of  a  similar  nature,  was  communicated  simultar 
through  all  ranks.  The  money  of  the  planter, 
plentiful,  had  passed  from  his  hand  into  that  of 
)m^er ;  was  transferred  by  him  to  the  merchant, 
tan,  and  storekeeper;  was  circulated  by  these 
professionals  and  other  classes,  and  from  these  it 
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through  his  excellency  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies, 
Earl  Grey,  was  met  with  the  reply,  "  That  his  lordship 
could  not  give  his  sanction  to  any  reduction  of  the  civil 
list  as  proposed  by  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 
inasmuch  as  such  payment  was  guaranteed  by  the  colony 
up  to  the  year  1852,  upon  the  granting  of  the  immigra- 
tion loan,  &c"  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Grovemment  was  received  with  indignation  by  the  colo- 
nial members  of  the  court,  who  insisted, '  that  as  the 
Home  Grovemment  had  broken  faith  as  regarded  immi- 
gration, they  could  not  be  expected  to  fulfil  their  part  of 
the  agreement :  and  those  events  transpired  wliich  have 
been  alluded  to  in  another  place.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  common  distress  of  the  whole  colony  had  pro- 
duced something  like  a  desire  on  all  sides  to  meet  the 
present  evils  with  submission ;  a  concession  of  self-interest 
ensued.  The  labourers,  both  Creole  and  foreign,  sought 
employment  even  at  the  reduced  rates;  the  tradesmen 
and  petty  salesmen  resumed  their  avocations  even  with 
uncertain  profits.  The  planter  confined  his  operations 
to  such  work  as  was  pressing  and  imperative,  leaving 
the  future  to  decide  whether  the  cultivation  or  abandon- 
ment  of  his  property  should  follow;  the  merchants,  the 
professionals,  and  the  officials,  all  steadily  pursued  their 
occupations,  trusting  that  circumstances  would  operate  in 
their  favour,  and  avert  that  ruin  which  the  crisis  in  the 
sugar  market  would  entail  upon  themselves  and  families. 
In  1849,  several  influential  gentlemen  were  appointed 
by  his  Excellency  Governor  Barkly  to  form  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  British  Guiana.  After  considerable  trouble 
in  collecting  the  necessary  information,  they  embodied 
it  in  a  report,  which,  as  it  gives  a  full,  lucid,  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  agricultiu-al  condition  of  the  colony 
at  that  period,  I  have,  by  permission,  taken  the  hberty 


^^..^.^o,  XL  i^iumot  oe  aemed  that  the 
the  colony  was  passing  was  alannir 
fortunately,  the  condition  of  this  cc 
improved  since  the  date  of  that  repo: 
appear  more  cheering  than  those  of 
West  India  islands,  it  must  be  adm 
the  suGceffi  is  to  be  attributed  to  t 
these  valuable  possessions,  and  to  t 
and  perseverance  of  its  spirited  ocAan 
porters. 

But,  in  making  this  assertion,  I  mi 
remark,  that  it  appears  idle  to  trust  to 
and  to  be  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  oi 
in  the  way  of  duties.  However  unjus 
dple,  that  a  nation  which  has  spent  n 
ing  to  extirpate  slavery,  should  be 
encourage  it  in  another  shape,  it  mu 
the  assistance  which  the  protective  d 
unstable  and  feeble,  and  unworthy  of 
to  acquire  permanent  prosperity  not 
adventitious  and  precarious  assists 
enactments  and  fifl/*fti  y^^^'i-^- — 
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istence  of  800,000  of  her  people.  If  sugar  ceases  to  be 
the  culture  of  the  peculiarly  rich  soil  of  the  West,  what 
oth^  exportable  article  of  any  value  can  supply  its 
place?* 

What  powerM  Proiddence  will  interfke  to  arrest 
tbe  man  of  educaticHi  and  dyilisation  in  his  flight  from 
the  land  of  desolation  ?  what  merciful  interposition  pre- 
vent the  halfdvilised  negro  from  relapsng  into  a  state 
of  degraded  barbarism  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  present,  when  the  friture  bears  such  a 
threatening  aspect.  As  yet,  this  ccdony^  in  particular, 
has  borne  up  bravely  against  the  assault  of  adverse  dr- 
omistances — as  yet,  the  finances  are  good,  the  institutions 
of  the  land  upheld,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  continued, 
aad  the  hearts  of  the  colonists  strong  in  their  determina- 
tion to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  beset  them;  but 
none  can  foretel  the  result ;  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
raised  from  such  crude  materials  into  something  like  a 
definite  outline,  is  not  yet  filled  in,  and  the  slightest 
shock  may  crumble  it  to  dust. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  mainly  depends  upon  the 
success  of  immigration.  The  ranks  of  the  labourer  are 
continually  thinning,  and  require  constant  and  unceasing 
supplying;  more  recruits  must  be  procured,  to  organise 
anything  like  an  efficient  body  of  labourers.  The  efibrts 
of  the  colonists  to  obtain  an  advantageous  immigration 
ordinance  have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  The  wants  of 
the  conmiunity  in  this  respect  have  not  been  understood 
or  appreciated  by  the  colonial  ministers,  who  have  re- 
peatedly disallowed  the  ordinances  prepared  with  much 
care  and  foresight  by  the  local  legislature;  and  imless 
some  more  practical  and  beneficial  measures  are  adopted 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  inmiigrants  to  these 

*  Man/  other  yaloable  articles  of  produce  could  be  raised^  but  would  hardljr 
ftoYt  renraneratiTe  in  the  precarious  condition  of  the  labour  market. 


^  v^.tv.oiivjiis  iiaiuraily  present  their 

is  to  be  the  fate  of  tliis  old  and  iniportai 
Has  shivery,  then,  trunnphed   over  freedc 
ignominy  of  bondage  and  the  extortion  ol 
vailed  over  liberty,  and  the  energy  and  inc 
men?     Has  the  philanthropy  of  the  Britis 
suddenly  chilled  into  selfishness,  and  the  ^ 
of  its  generous  feelings  been  frozen  in  their 
it  be  possible  that  the  same  hearts  which 
with  indignation  at  the  calamities  of  hun 
now  calculate  calmly  upon  the  advantage 
the  suflferings  of  others  ?  Will  the  English  ] 
their  sense  of  justice  in  a  sudden  appeti 
sugar  ?     Shall  the  page  of  history  have  to 
the  subjects  on  whom  the  great  experiment 
tion  were  tried  also  became  its  victims  ?  a 
lands  which  were  to  have  exhibited  to  the 
vindng  proof  of  the  wisdom,  policy,  and  phi 
the  "  abolition  of  slavery,"  have  reverted  to  1 
state  of  uncultivated  waste  and  unprofitat 
Who  can  contemplate  the  consequence  to 
tants  of  such  a  territorv  w^fi^^'-*^   -i-- 
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generating  into  the  unprofitable  squatter,  whose  highest 
aim  appears  to  be  to  raise  sufficient  food  for  himself, 
whose  chief  recreation  would  consist  in  listless  apathy 
and  indolent  rumination;  his  liberty  become  a  byword 
among  nations;  his  career  a  warning  to  other  countries, 
as  an  example  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  the  deep  gloom 
of  superstition  substituted  for  the  bright  light  of  pure 
religion  j  the  dark  night  of  ignorance  and  error  for  the 
brilliant  day  of  civilisation  and  knowledge.  Idleness, 
the  parent  of  so  much  evil,  would  rejoice  in  the  working 
of  her  power,  and  hail  an  empire  of  degraded  and  un- 
profitable subjects.  Like  to  the  vampire  of  the  land, 
she  would  gently  flap  her  wings  upon  the  drowsy  and 
senseless  body,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  cunningly 
deprived  it  of  the  vigour  of  its  growth,  the  very  life- 
blood  of  its  existence.  Surely  it  will  require  more  than 
the  sweetness  of  slave-grown  sugars  to  render  palatable 
such  consideration ;  surely  (as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has 
remarked)  the  cup  thus  sweetened  will  be  dashed  from 
the  lips  at  the  contemplation  of  such  misfortunes.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  regard  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  without  an  inward  hope  that  it  will  never  con- 
tinue to  be  so  presented  to  the  world.  A  feeling  of 
sanguine  confidence  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  full  tide  of 
civilisation  which  has  long  been  flowing  to  our  shores 
Avill  not  recede  and  ebb  back  to  another  quarter.  I 
neither  believe  that  the  colony  is  ruined  nor  likely  to  be 
ruined;  with  the  evidence  of  wealth  and  industry  before 
me,  I  believe  in  its  onward  progress  and  prosperity,  but 
at  the  same  time  do  not  anticipate  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
such  large  fortunes  vnl\  continue  to  be  made  as  were 
formerly  realised,  but  honestly  think  that  capital  invested 
here  will  give  as  good  if  not  a  better  return  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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of  GeorgetowD,  and  not  including  the  Bucks,  or  native 
Indians,  soldiers  or  sailors,  of  about  75,767  persons,  and 
contains  5672  houses.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  157  plan- 
tations, of  which  64  are  on  the  east  coast,  64  on  the  east 
and  west  banks  of  the  river,  and  29  on  the  west  coast. 
Of  these  plantations  only  half  are  in  cultivation,  the  re-- 
mainder  being  either  abandoned  or  converted  into  cattle 
farms  or  villages.  They  all  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  extend,  like  immense  slips  of  garden  land,  back  to 
the  uncleared  and  imcultivated  forests. 

Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the  county  (and  of  the 
colony),  has  a  population  of  25,508  persons,  and,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  contains  abouir  4896  houses,  of 
which  4065  are  in  the  city  alone.  The  total  value  of 
the  house  property,  according  to  the  last  appraisement, 
was  2,701,203  dollars. 

The  county  of  Essequebo  extends  from  the  Boerasii'e 
Creek  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  colony  westward.  It 
was  formerly  laid  out  in  about  100  estates,  of  which  50 
were  situated  on  the  Arabian  coast,  22  on  the  island  of 
Legiian,  20  on  the  island  of  Waakenaam,  4  on  Hog 
Island,  3  on  Tiger  Island,  and  1  on  Troolie  Island; 
while  several  plantations  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  were 
cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Population, 
34,925  persons,  residing  on  the  estates  and  in  the  scat- 
tered villages.  Houses  in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  2254. 
There  is  no  large  town  in  this  county. 

The  shores  of  the  Essequebo  coast  are  flat  and  densely 
wooded,  like  those  of  Dcmerara;  but  fine  sea-beaches, 
instead  of  mud-flats,  extend  seaward  to  the  Atlantic 
<.>cean. 

The  estimated  value  of  Demcrara  and  Essequebo  be- 
fore slave  emancipation  was  18,410,480/. 

The  county  of  Berbice  occupies  an  extent  of  60  miles, 
.  from  the  Abary  Creek  to  the  river  Cormtyn.    lis  ^xo^- 
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undary  was  arranged  as  far  back  as  1673.    There 
^rmerly  about  74  plantationa  on  the  coasts  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  at  a  still  earlier  period 
many  valuable  estates  were  in  existence  along 
^ks  and  creeks  of  the  river  Berbice.     The  esti- 
value  of  Berbice  before  the  slave  emancipation 
H5,160A     The  present  population  is  27,003  per- 
'Wooded  mud-flats  and  plantations  beyond  stud 
3  <:>f  coast.     New  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  founded 
3j  is  planned  and  built  much  in  the  same  manner 
rgetown.     Its  appearance,  however,  is  more  pic- 
le  and  imposing  ^vhen  approached  from  the  sea, 
ing  as  it  d<5es  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
CT,  and  intersected  by  several  canals,  which  run 
1  with  the  stream.     The  houses  arc  not  placed 
jgethe^ju^^^jamt^llotmen^ 
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partment  are  well  situated,  and  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. 

There  are  several  churches  for  the  Episcopalian,  Pres- 
byterian, Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  and  other  con- 
gregations; in  connexion  with  these  are  several  useful 
schools.  A  "  colony  house"  serves  for  the  use  of  the 
few  public  officers  located  in  the  town.  A  ferry-boat 
plies  between  the  town  and  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  but  it  has  been  lately  proposed  to  establish  steam 
communication. 

The  city  of  Georgetoym,  the  capital  of  British  Guiana^ 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  or  right  bank  of  the  river 
Demerara,  in  latitude  6  deg.  49  min.  20  sec.  north,  and 
longitude  58  deg.  11  min.  30  sec.  west,  about  the  centre 
of  the  sea  fa9ade  of  the  colony,  having  the  river  Berbice, 
with  its  settlements,  distant  about  57  miles  on  the  east- 
ward or  windward  side,  and  the  river  Essequebo  distant 
about  20  miles  to  the  westward  and  leeward.  The 
origin  of  this  city,  and  its  former  name  of  Stabrock,*  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  streets  were  laid  out.  There  has  been  no  material 
change  or  alteration  in  the  admirable  plan  on  which  the 
town  was  built,  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the 
Dutch,  who  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  most  other?, 
have  shown  themselves  to  have  been  endowed  with  all 
the  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  industry  so  necessary  in  the 
establishment  of  colonies. 

Occupying  a  flat  surface  on  the  brink  or  margin  of  the 
river,  the  town  is  not  seen  to  advantage  when  approached 
by  land  or  sea.  Viewed  from  the  river,  or  opposite 
bank,  it  presents  a  long  range  of  wooden  buildings  of 
various  size,  chiefly  the  back  stores  and  warehouses  of 

*  Stabrock  formerly  conaisted  of  a  large  street,  with  bouBes  and  lots  on  each 
side  mnniDg  from  the  river  eastward  to  the  bush;  this  street  still  exists,  and  is 
now  known  mm  the  Brickdam. 
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[chants,  with  projecting  wharves  or  stelliogs  along 
where  passengers  and  goods  arc  hmded,  and 
^  efiected  to  the  varioujs  parts  of  the  city;  scarcely 
Ibove  these  plain-looking  buildiugSj  the  dwelling- 
stores,  and  other  edifices  are  imperfectly  seen, 
Ided   and    interspersed   by  waving   lofty,    palm- 
iid  the  varied  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropics, 
[he   pubUc  buildings,  with  their  sliining  domes, 
Ithouse,  the  cathedral  towers,  and  the  spires  and 
of  numerous   churches,   white   and   glistening 
I  sunshine,  are  elevated  *  considerably  above  the 
piercing  the  summits  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
Ornamented, 

[ntering  the  city  by  one  of  the  public  or  private 

Water-street  is  fnrst  seen;  it  is  built  close  and 

to  the   rivetj  and,  although  the   most  densely 

L  is  the  narrowest  in  the  city*    It  extends  from  Fort 

L  Frederick  nearly  to  Plantation  La  Peuitenee,  and 

Irds  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  in  its  greater  part 

wooden  and  brick  ]iouscs  on  each  side.     This  is 
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roofc,  and  raised  some  feet  from  the  gromid  on  brick 
pillais.  Before  them  are  galleries  or  piazzas,  while  the 
windows  are  shaded  by  Venetian  blinds,^  or  have  green 
shutters  placed  outside;  each  house  has  separate  out- 
buildings for  servants,  kitchens,  stables,  &c.,  and  are  in 
general  surrounded  with  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
beddes  having  garden-grounds  within  the  premises, 
which  are  enclosed  by  iron  rails  or  wooden  palings. 
The  houses  are  generally  painted  white,  which  makes  a 
cheerful  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the  green  verandahs 
or  blinds  and  the  ever  green  foliage.  Georgetown  is 
divided  into  eleven  wards  (see  p.  52).  It  contains  al- 
together, including  the  suburbs,  about  489&  houses;  the 
appraised  value  of  those  in  the  city  alone,  in  number 
about  4065,  amounts  to  2,701,203  dollars.  The  popu- 
lation of  Georgetown,  according  to  the  census  of  the 
31st  of  March,  1851,  was  about  25,508  persons,  exclusive 
of  soldiers  and  sailors;  of  this  number  about  3730  were 
white,  and  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  mixed  or 
black  races. 

The  streets  are  constructed  of  comminuted  granite 
stone,  covered  over  with  caddy  or  shelly  sand ;  they  are 
in  general  of  great  width,  so  that  several  carriages  can 
drive  abreast.  On  each  side  beds  of  grass,  too  frequently 
allowed  to  grow  to  an  inconvenient  height,  slope  towards 
the  draining  trenches,  which  are  intended  to  convey  into 
the  main  drains  or  principal  sluices  the  sewerage  of  the 
town.  Exclusive  of  the  private  drainage  inside  each 
whole  or  sub-divided  lot,  there  are  about  90  miles  of 
open  trenches  and  small  drains,  through  which  the  filth 
and  refiise  of  the  city  has  to  dribble  before  it  can  reach 
the  river.  This  is  sometimes  effected  so  slowly,  and  the 
drains  are  so  choked  up  with  mud,  offal,  and  rubbish, 
that  the  water  occasionally  stagnates,  to  the  injury  and 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.     The  town  is  supplied 
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jfiin-water  collected  from  llie  roofs  of  the  liouses^^ 
Inveyed  by  gutters  into  zinc  or  iron  cisterns  or 
>ooden  vats,  where  any  impurity  or  adventitious 
lee  falls  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment.     In  the  dry 

there  is  often  a  scarcity  of  ^vater^among  the  poor, 
le  obliged  to  collect  it  from  the  fresh  water  canal?, 

mt  among  which  is  the  Lamaha  Canal*  This 
>ublic  work  was  proposed  in  1826,  and  consisted 

ig  a  canal  from  the  Lamaha  Creek  to  Geoi^e- 

I  distance  of  several  miles.  This  canal  wa^ 
Id  to  convey  fresli  water  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
labitants  of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  the  several 
lou9  along  which  it  was  conducted;  namely, 
loch,  Petershall,  Vebserhoofd,  Rome  and  Hous- 
Jumveldtj  La  Penitencoj  Le  Kepentir,  Vlissingen, 
Is,  Lilieldaalj  IVi'keyenj  and  Cuming's  Lodge,     A 
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perienced,  that  upon  several  occasions  in  the  city  it  be- 
came a  lucrative  business  for  persons  to  procure  water 
from  the  creeks,  and  retail  it  at  enormous  prices,  ranging 
from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  per  gallon,  while  ships  re- 
turning to  Europe  were  charged  at  similar  rates,  unless 
they  could  spare  the  labour  to  procure  a  supply  for 
themselves.  The  local  government  fixed  a  water  tariff, 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  puncheon,  the  price  paid 
by  the  commissariat  officers  for  the  quantity  consumed 
by  the  troops. 

The  practicability  of  boring  for  water  was  firequently 
suggested ;  but,  after  numerous  failmres,  the  experiment 
began  to  be  considered  chimerical  until  the  year  1830, 
when  Major  Staple  sounded  water  at  a  depth  of  140  feet. 
The  first  shaft  was  sunk  in  Cummingsburgh  in  the  city. 
Thus,  after  indefatigable  exertions,  and  in  spite  of  a 
general  incredulity  as  to  his  success,  that  gentleman 
succeeded,  in  September,  1831,  in  completing  the  first 
artesian  well.  The  water  thus  procured  proved  of  a 
ferruginous  nature.  It  is  tolerably  clear  on  being  first 
raised,  and  of  good  colour,  with  a  brackish  taste  and  faint 
odour.  If  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  smell 
becomes  offensive,  the  colour  changes  to  a  yellow  brown, 
and  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which, 
accumulating,  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  thus  supported, 
and  eventually  falls  as  a  sediment  to  the  bottom.  This 
is  easily  explained.  The  iron  is  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water  as  it  is  first  raised,  but,  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  escapes,  and  the 
liberated  iron  in  a  new  form  is  deposited  in  strata  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  until  subsiding  to  the  bottom  by  its 
own  weight.  If  spring  water  is  allowed  in  any  quantity 
to  stand,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron  collects  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  remains  clear,  but  is 
improved  by  filtering  it.     In  this  state  it  is  palatable  and 
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I  The  water  proves  very  acceptable  to  cattle, 
(and  other  animalsj  if  drank  as  it  issues  from  the 
When  freed  of  its  iron^  it  is  exteasively  used 

^ing  and  cooking,  but  is  decidedly  not  suited  for 

re  refined  products  of  the  kitchen^     An  analysis 

iratcr  has  been  made  by  several  chemists^     It  is 

|to  contain  a  lai;ge  proportion  of  iron,  suspended 

:)onic  acid  gas,  ^vith  a  very  minute  quantity  of 

lia,  and  a  large  proportion  of  salt.     The  tempera- 

]  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  spring  is  about  84 

of  Fahrenlieit,  being  five  degi'ees  higher  than  the 

uure  of  common  water  at  daybreak*     The  water 

Thtecn  inches  higher  at  liigh  water  than  at  low ; 

hg  tide  there  is  a  difference  of  two  or  three  feet- 
[rata  through  which  tlie  spring  is  reached  may  be 
pscribed  : — "  The  diflfereut  strata  of  eailh  which 
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BlOOBB  OF  TRK  StBATA  Of  EarTH  MET  WITH  IX  BOSINO  AH  AbTSSLUT  WxLL  ON 

Plaktation  Batatieb,  Mahaica,  East  Ssa-Coast  or  Dsme&a&a. 

feet  surface  soiL 

Caddy  and  soft  mnd* 

Decayed  wood  and  caddy. 

LaTender-coloured  clay  (stiff). 

Blue  and  ydiow  clay. 

Yellow  clay. 

Blue^  yellow,  and  red  stiff  day  in  streaks. 

Blue  and  yellow,  with  staff  like  ochre. 
52|  Blue  clay,  striped  with  a  purple  cast. 
""    Stiff  grey  clay. 

to  79,  Grey  and  yellow,  with  sand. 

Grey,  with  a  little  yellow  ochre. 

Yellow  soft  clay  and  sand. 

Stiff  bluish  clay,  some  rotten  wood  and  sand. 

A  little  white  sand  and  hlue  day. 

Light  grey  clay  with  sand. 

Found  a  few  pieces  of  hard  substance  like  stone. 

A  large  bed  of  white  sand  containing  water. 


Good  roads  extend  from  Georgetown  along  the  east 
sea-coast  towards  Mahaica  and  Berbice,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Demerara. 
These  roads,  as  well  as  others  throughout  the  colony, 
are  superintended  by  county  overseers,  and  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  plantations 
through  which  they  pass.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no 
public  walks  of  any  interest  or  beauty  in  the  city.  An 
esplanade  fronting  the  ocean  is  open  to  the  public  at  the 
fort,  and  a  large  open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
known  as  the  Parade-ground,  with  a  few  shrubs  and 
grassy  paths,  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  lovers  of  the 
promenade,  who  are  principally  attracted  by  the  enliven- 
ing strains  of  the  military  band. 

British  Guiana  is  divided  into  five  electoral  divisions, 
viz. : — Demerara,  city  of  Georgetown,  Essequebo,  Ber- 
bice, and  New  Amsterdam.  These  divisions  return  the 
seven  members  of  the  College  of  Electors,  or  "  keizers,'' 
as  follows : — Two  for  Georgetown,  one  for  Demerara,  two 
for  Essequebo,  and  two  for  Berbice.     The  financial  re- 
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latives,  six:  in  number,  two  for  each  county,  are 

lurncd  by  these  divisions. 

qualifications  of  a  member  of  the   College  of 

or  a  financial  representative,  are  either  the  pos- 

|of  SO  acres  of  land,  40  of  which  ore  in  cultiva- 

an  annual  salary  of  the  value  of  1440  dollars; 

possession   of  house  and  land  of   the  annual 

|f  1200  dollars.     The  qualification  of  voters  in  the 

consists  of — 

Dsscssion  of  three  acres  of  land;  or^ 
fouse  and  land  of  the  annual  value  of  96  dollars ;  or, 
le  tenancy  of  six  acres  of  land  ;  or, 
|he  tenancy  of  house  and  land  of  the  annual  value 
Idollars. 

I  qualification  of  voters  in  town  consists  of — 
lossession  of  house  of  the  value  of  500  dollars ;  or^ 
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take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  penalty  of  1000 
dollars  attaches  to  a  party  decluiing  to  sit.  Four  mem- 
bers are  necessary  to  constitute  a  court  The  qualifica- 
lion  for  a  member  is  the  ownership  of  a  plantation,  and  a 
residence  of  three  years  in  the  colony.  Each  member 
has  a  vote,  but  the  governor  has  the  casting  voice ;  and 
besides  this,  has  an  absolute  veto  on  all  bills  brought 
forward  for  discussion.  Without  his  approval,  no  ordi- 
nance can  have  the  effect  of  law ;  and  if  it  obtains  his 
assent,  it  is  subjected  for  further  examination  and  ap- 
proval to  the  Queen  in  Council.  Orders  in  CJouncil  are 
occasionally  issued  by  the  Sovereign,  and  constitute  laws 
independent  of  the  Court  of  Policy. 

The  term  of  service  of  the  financial  representatives  is 
two  years.  They  are  assembled  once  a  year  by  pro- 
clamation to  meet  the  Court  of  Policy,  fonning  what  is 
called  the  "  Combined  Court,"  the  duties  of  which  arc 
to  consider  the  estimate  of  annual  expenditure  prepared 
previously  by  the  Court  of  Policy;  the  several  items 
having  been  discussed  and  passed,  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  ways  and  means,  or  mode  of 
taxation,  which  being  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by 
the  Combined  Court,  the  requisite  ordinances  are  passed 
to  render  them  law.  The  privileges  and  powers  of  the 
financial  representatives,  restricted  and  limited  as  they 
are,  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  controversies 
and  difficulties,  some  account  of  which  has  been  already 
given,  and,  as  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  much  the  same  at  the  present  day  as  they  were 
formerly,  it  would  be  useless  to  consider  them  here. 

The  College  of  Electors  consists  of  seven  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  for  life.  They  have 
no  other  function  than  to  choose  or  nominate  two  pro- 
perly qualified  persons,  whose  names  they  submit  to  the 
Court  of  Policy  in  the  manner  already  stated. 
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resent  form  of  goverament  has  been  considered 
'  of  the  colonists  as  unsuited  to  the  altered  cir- 
cea  of  the  colony.    Frequent  attempts  have  been 
'  a  ''  refoiiu  party**  to  abolish  the  present  system, 
introduce  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Council, 
Lo  those  that  exist  in  Jamaica,  and  some  of  the 
landfl  of  the  West  Indies.      Hitherto  such  at- 
have   proved   abortive,    and   have   failed   from 
energy  and  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
and  it  is  verj-  questionable  whether  such  a  form 
nment  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
;  the  community  than  that  which  obtains  at  pre- 
Certain  alterations  and  modifications  are  perhaps 
3j  and  no  doubt  will  be  inti^oduced  in  the  pro- 
new  conetitutiou**  now  under  consideration, 
d  the  year  1812  there  were  separate  courts  of 
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Wxay  arrived,  and  under  his  able  administration  the  sys- 
tem was  ameliorated.  In  1 8  31  the  ancient  courts  of  jnstioe 
were  abbUshed,  and  a  new  court,  composed  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  puisne  judges,  appointed  by  Order  in 
Council  for  British  Guiana  (the  court  of  justice  of  Ber- 
bice  being  abolished)  to  try  all  dvil  cases;  whilst  a 
criminal  court,  consisting  of  the  same  judges,  but  assisted 
by  three  assessors  chosen  jfrom  persons  of  respectability, 
was  appointed  to  hold  criminal  sessions  once  every 
quarter  in  Geoi^etown,  and  occasionally  in  Berbice.  In 
1831  President  Wray  became  the  first  chief  justice.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1836,  by  his  Honour  J.  H.  Bent,  who, 
after  earning  a  high  and  honourable  character  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge,  closed  a  useful  and  venerable  life  in 
1852,  regretted  and  esteemed  by  all  ranks.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  chief  justice,  his  Honour  Wil- 
liam Arrindell,  who  had  latterly  receivedtthe  appoint- 
ment of  attorney-general.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  legal  im- 
provements which  have  characterised  the  administration 
of  the  British  governors  from  the  year  1820,  and  has 
acquired  for  himself  an  honourable  reputation  as  an  in- 
defatigable and  able  lawyer  and  legislator.  Indepen- 
dently of  his  other  claims  to  respect,  he  has  acquired 
great  honour  by  the  zeal  he  has  displayed  in  founding 
and  promoting  the  "  Orphan  Asylum"  of  Georgetown, 
the  nature  and  object  of  which  are  suflScicntly  expressed 
by  its  title,  and  the  want  of  which  was  long  and  griev- 
ously felt  by  the  poor  and  destitute  children  of  all  classes 
in  the  colony. 

There  are  two  assistant,  or  "  puisne  judges,"  who 
preside  in  rotation  at  the  civil  and  criminal  courts — 
his  Honour  K.  C.  Beete,  and  his  Honour  W.  Alex- 
ander. 

The  other  law-officers  of  the  Crown  are  the  aUoxYve^- 
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the  Hon,  R  R.  Craig;  the   solid  tor-general  ^ 
mitb,  Esq-;  aud  the  Crown  solicitor,  E,  W.  Im- 
q.     The  clerk  of  the  supreme  criminal  court  is 
?;impbell,  Esq.,  LL,D.j  who  is  likewise  an  at- 
iMaw. 

Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Justice  is  held  four  times 
n  Georgetown,  and  is  conducted  by  the  three 
vvlio  sit  together.     It  decides  iu  all  cases  or  law* 
nc  the  value  of  50A  sterling.     Appeal  from  the 

of  this  court  is  allowable  iu  civil  suits  of  the 
*  500A  aud  upwards, 

|irome  Crimmal  Court  is  held  in  Georgetown  once 
lice  months  for  the  county  of  Demerara,  and  a 
Mjui't  is  held  quarterly  in  Esscquebo  and  in  New- 
lam  for  the  co\mty  of  Berbice,     One  of  the  three 
dways  presides,  but  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  im- 

■ 
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only.  A  session  is  held  in  Georgetown  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  each  month,  while  six  sessions  in  each  year 
are  held  at  each  of  the  police-stations  at  Capoey,  Bel- 
field,  Hague,  and  Goed  Fortuiu,  first  .circuit ;  and  Ma- 
haica.  Fort  Wellington,  New  Amsterdam,  and  Albion, 
for  the  second  circuit. 

The  offices  of  the  colonial  receiver-general  and  of  the 
financial  accountant  are  likewise  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility.  The  head  of  the  former  department  is  G.  G. 
Lowenfield,  Esq.,  and  of  the  latter  J.  C.  Schade,  Esq. 

The  Government  secretary's  office  is  conducted  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Walker,  the  present  talented  and  popular 
acting  lieutenant-governor,  aided  by  an  assistant  Govern- 
ment secretary,  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Wolsely.  In  New  Am- 
sterdam there  is  also  an  assistant-secretary,  L.  D.  Nieu- 
werkerk,  Esq. 

The  administrator-general's  office  has  been  already 
noticed.  Originally  known  as  the  "week's-kamer,"  it  was 
afterwards  called  the  "orphan  chamber,"  with  officers 
called  recorders,  and  others  to  conduct  its  duties.  Tlie 
orphan  chamber  was  abolished  in  1844,  and  the  admi- 
nistrator-general's office  was  established  by  ordinance  in 
1844.  The  officer  first  appointed  was  John  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  the  present  auditor-general,  who,  after  a  service 
distinguished  by  probity  and  talent,  resigned  in  1861. 
His  successor  is  the  Hon.  John  Daly. 

The  important  offices  of  the  registrars  of  Georgetown 
and  New  Amsterdam  were  remodelled  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Grovernor  Light  in  1844.  This  depart- 
ment has  been  frequently  the  seat  of  serious  irregulari- 
ties, the  duties  of  the  several  officers  employed  not  having 
been  sufficiently  defined.  The  present  useful  organisa- 
tion of  the  office  was  effected  by  an  ordinance  passed 
by  the  governor  and  Court  of  Policy  on  the  12th  of 
October,   1844.      By  this    ordinance,   and  sv\Wc\vxci\i\» 

vox.  JX  E 
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[d  ones  in  1845,  1846,  and  1852,  the  offices  of 
pstrars  of  tbe  counties  of  Deinerara  and  Essequebo^ 
merbice,  were  di\ided  itito  two  departments,  the 
|al/'  and  the  ''registrarial   and  notarial."     The 

>f  the  several  officers  were  also  distinctly  stated 
.^fined  by  the  same  ordinances,  as  well  as  the 
I  in  whidi  the  fees  received  should  be  apportioned 
lided, 

maifilml's  office  of  British  Guiana  is  one  of  the 
liluable  establishments  of  the  colony.     Since  its 

ganieation  it  has  tmdei^one  various  modifica- 
\i  accordance  with  the  changes  of  society ;  but, 
^^rescnt  constituted,  it  is  most  ably  and  satis- 
conducted.  In  the  year  1847  (November  Ist), 
liuance  was  enacted  by  his  EsLcellency  Governor 
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from  the  colonial  chest.  These  districts  are  now  reduced 
to  twelve  in  number,  and  are  visited  periodically  by  the 
circuit  stipendiar}''  magistrate. 

The  present  efficient  police  establishment  of  British 
Guiana  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system,  when 
a  few  dienaars  (servants),  as  they  were  then  called, 
attempted,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  police  in 
Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam,  to  attend  to  the  many 
and  unpleasant  duties  which  were  required  of  them. 
The  necessity  for  some  material  alteration  being  mani- 
fest, an  ordinance  was  passed  by  his  Exellency  Governor 
Light  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1839,  for  the  establishment  of  an  efiective  sytem  of  police. 
This  ordinance  has  been  subsequently  slightly  altered ; 
but  the  provisions  therein  made  for  the  oganisation  of 
this  useful  establishment  were  wise  and  practical.  Under 
the  able  and  judicious  superintendence  of  the  several 
inspectors  it  has  attained  considerable  skill  and  useful- 
ness; and,  with  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  present 
efficient  chief  of  the  establishment,  it  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  best  disciplined  and  well-conducted  coqis  of 
this  description  anywhere  to  be  found ;  indeed,  the  acti- 
vity, tact,  and  sagacity  of  this  force  has  been  already 
proved,  and  its  existence  has  conferred  a  considerable 
lx)on  on  the  members  of  the  community.  It  consists  at 
present  of  an  inspector-general,  R.  G.  Butts,  Esq.,  and 
inspectors  for  the  three  counties;  2  sergeants-major,  25 
sergeants,  14  corporals,  190  privates,  35  river  policemen, 
*  pioneers,  40  horses;  besides  medical  officers,  book- 
keeper, clerk.  The  total  expenses  of  the  police  esta- 
blishment for  1852  was  about  100,000  dollars.  A  certain 
number  are  provided  with  rifles,  and  are  taught  the 
exercise  and  drill  of  soldiers.  They  are  also  employed 
to  carry  the  letters  of  the  "  inter-colonial  postage''  from 
one  part  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

E  2 
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tlie  year  1812,  ^rhen  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Jouy  was  clianged  from  Stabroek  to  Geoi^etowTij 
1 7,  the  management  of  the  to^vii  was  entrusted  to 
]>ard  of  police,  ivho  wore  first  appointed  by  the 
jant-governor  and  Court  of  Policy  in  1812.  "  Town 
lions"  and  "  consolidated  acts,"  for  the  better  re- 
in of  Georgetown,  were  published  at  that  and 
lient  periods,  \\z.,  in  1812,  1827,  and  1828.  But 
list  Marcli,  1837,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
(or  (Sir  James  Carmichacl  Smyth)  and  the  Court 
Icy,  "  To  establish  a  mayor  and  town  council  for 
herintendence  of  Geoi^geto^vn/'  Georgetown  was 
jngly  divided  into  eleven  wards.  One  town 
jlur  was  returned  by  each  ward.  The  qualifica- 
r  town  councillor  was  the  o\vnership  of  a  house  of 


of  8000 


Mrds. 


nil 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  town  council  to  keep  the  streets, 
bridges,  canals,  and  trenches  in  order;  to  attend  to  the 
drainage  and  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  city;  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  nuisances  (public  or  private), 
the  stra3dng  of  cattle,  as  well  as  to  superintend  the 
markets.  For  these  and  other  purposes  a  town  super- 
intendent is  employed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
convict  gangs  and  hired  labour,  the  necessary  work  is 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

There  are  two  markets  in  Georgetown,  both  of  which 
are  admirably  constructed,  with  numerous  stalls,  offices, 
and  enclosed  with  handsome  iron  railings.  The  water- 
side market  was  opened  in  1844,  and  cost  56,934  dollars. 
The  Main-street  market  was  established  in  1852,  at  an 
expense  of  12,176  dollars.  In  March,  1842,  the  mayor 
and  town  council  enacted  a  bye-law  and  regulations  for 
the  markets  of  Georgetown,  which  were  up  to  that 
period  conducted  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  and  were 
held  in  unsubstantial  and  inconvenient  buildings.  In 
April  of  the  same  year  an  ordinance  was  passed,  to 
empower  the  mayor  and  town  council  to  raise  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  redeemable  bonds,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  establishing  the  water-side 
market;  and  at  a  later  period,  a  similar  plan  was 
adopted  for  constructing  the  market  in  Main-street. 
The  fees  received  for  licenses  and  for  the  hire  of  the 
stalls  belong  to  the  town  council,  and  have  already 
enabled  that  body  to  redeem  the  bonds  issued  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  or  water-side  market,  while  the  one 
in  Main-street  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 

The  petty  debt  court  was  established  in  the  year  1835. 
It  is  presided  over  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  exami- 
nation of  cases  not  exceeding  7  dollars  33  cents  in  value, 
and  by  two  justices,  for  sums  not  exceeding  5/.  or  24 
dollars.     Its  sittings  are  held  on  S^^turday  in  eack  \j^^% 
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police  office  of  Georgetown  was  established  ia 
It  \s  presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  ^Villiam 
Esq,j  LL,D,,  who  ia  also  pro  sheriff  of  the 
[  of  Dcincrara,  This  office  takes  cognisance  of 
niilar  to  the  police  offices  of  Euglaiub 
I  vice-admiralty  court  ia  conducted  on  the  aame 
[id  practice  as  that  of  Great  Britiihi.  It  is  com- 
Ir  a  sole  judge  and  commissaryj  his  Honour  Wil- 
hrindell^  a  Queen's  advocate,  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Craig; 
Jadvocatesj  proctora,  registrtnTj  and  inarshah 
[office  of  higli  sheriff  has  lately  been  abolished^  a$ 
the  duties  of  the  sherifls  of  the  other  couuties, 
liiow  devolve  on  the  puisne  judges.  The  former 
lad  long  been  occupied  by  liis  Honour  George 
I  a  gentleman  whose  long  and  meritorious -public 
;e  earned  for  him  the  honoured  and  merited 
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supported  by  bricks  on  the  floor.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  notice  that,  when  fires  have  occurred  here,  the  com- 
bustion is  languid  and  feeble  to  what  it  is  in  colder 
dimates ;  indeed,  fi'om  this  drcmnstance,  rather  than 
owing  to  the  eflScient  working  of  the  fire  company 
system,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  the  evil  con- 
sequences are  not  greater. 

With  the  exception  of  the  burning  of  Megass  Logies, 
fires  are  neither  common  nor  extensive  in  British  Guiana. 
The  only  severe  fire  on  record  is  one  which  occurred  in 
Georgetown  on  the  29th  of  December,  1828,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  houses  in  American-street,  and  many 
others  in  Water-street,  were  destroyed;  the  value  in  loss 
of  property  being  several  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  five  public  fire-engines,  which  are  superin- 
tended by  captains — respectable  tradesmen  appointed 
for  that  purpose — who  look  after  the  state  and  working 
condition  of  each  engine,  and  have  them  exercised  at 
stated  periods ;  in  the  event  of  fire,  they  are  empowered 
to  engage  twelve  extra  men  for  each  engine,  who  are 
paid  for  their  labour;  but  it  is  never  firom  the  want  oi 
volunteer  or  other  labour  that  the  engines,  in  cases  of 
fire,  do  not  prove  so  efficient  as  could  be  wished,  but 
rather  to  the  too  frequent  scarcity  in  the  necessary  supply 
of  water. 

In  1842,  certain  bye-laws  and  regulations  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  fire  company  in  Georgetown  were  enacted 
by  the  mayor  and  town  council.  The  duties  of  the 
superintendents,  assistant-superintendents,  and  firemen 
were  laid  down,  and  the  remuneration  for  their  several 
services  fixed. 

Boards  of  health  were  first  estabhshed  in  this  colony 
by  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  governor  (Sir  Benjamin 
D' Urban)  and  the  Court  of  Policy  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1832.    Central  and  local  boards  were  establiske^i  m 
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Dwn  and  New  Amsterdanij  and  in  the  several 
throughout  the  districts  of  Demerara,  Essequebo, 
^bice.  Since  lliat  period  there  have  been  occa* 
hangcs  in  the  appointments  and  duties  of  fiuch 

In  1851,  Dr.  Ga\in,  one  of  the  medical  in- 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  report 
,e  satutary  condition  of  tlie  West  Indies^  visited 
>nyj  and  drew  up  an  elaborate  health  bill,  which 
he  Court  of  Policy  in  1852,  but  has  been  a  dead 
/er  since.  It  was  found  too  complicated  and 
ome  to  work  satisfactorily  in  a  country  like  this. 
dmance  passed  in  1853,  on  the  subject,  appointed 
board  of  health  for  the  parishes  of  St,  George 
Andrew,  including  the  city  of  Geoi^etown;  and 

pnipose  repealed  so  much  of  ordinance  No.  5j 
,   as   constitutes  the  mayor  and  town   council 

■ 
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liberality  extended  towards  tliem  has  excited  the  ad- 
miradon  of  strangers  visiting  these  shores.  In  the  times 
of  slavery  a  surgeon-major  was  supported  by  the  colony, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  sick  Gbvemment  negroes 
and  prisoners.  In  1797  his  salary  was  raised  from  750 
guilders  per  annum  to  850,  or  about  60/.  a  year.  This 
officer  was  generally  attached  to  the  army  or  allowed 
dvil  practice.  A  medical  officer  was  also  appointed  for 
each  of  the  three  rivers,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
corpses  of  persons  found  dead. 

In  1806  a  colonial  and  military  surgeon  was  appointed, 
with  a  salary  of  3000  guilders  per  annum,  or  about  2002. 
The  nucleus  of  the  present  colonial  hospital  was  also 
fi>rmed  about  this  period.  It  was  ordered  that  all  co- 
lonial n^roes  were  to  be  attended  in  the  military  hospital 
at  the  rate  of  ten  stivers  per  day,  and  subsequently  a 
separate  hospital  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  the 
surgeon  attached  to  which  was  paid  a  certain  sum  yearly, 
and  was  bound  to  provide  everything  requisite  for  their 
board  and  maintenance. 

In  1838,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  H.  Light,  a 
seaman's  hospital  was  erected,  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  colony,  a  certain  tax  being  levied  on  the 
shipping  towards  its  support. 

Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Smith,  the  colonial  hospital  system  was  remodelled,  a 
larger  building  was  temporarily  fitted  up  as  a  hospital, 
and  the  greatest  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the 
patients,  for  whom  a  resident  medical  officer,  with  proper 
assistants,  was  provided. 

In  1843  the  sum  of  205,000  guilders  was  granted  by 
the  Combined  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
present  noble  hospital,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  sick  persons.  A  great  deal 
more  money  has  been  spent  upon  it  than  the  sum  ox\^^ 
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^ed,  and,  including  the  espensea  of  the  seaman's 

and  a  small  lunatic  asylum  in  connexion  with 
mual  expenses  for  the  last  sis:  or  seven  years 
n  from  8000?-  to  10,000/- 
li^iible  of  containing  about  300  patients,  but  as 

400  have  been,  under  urgent  circumstaaces^ 
dated  and  treated^  whilst  a  larger  number  of 
lits  daUy  receive  advice  and   medicine.     The 

inmates  for  manv  years  past  liave  been  immi- 
.spcciiiUy  Portuguese,  and  coolies.     It  is  under. 
'  dinte  control  of  the  able  surgeon-general,  Dr. 
lo  visits  it  daily,  and  who  ia  materially  assisted 
luous  duties  by  one  or  more  resident  sm^ona. 
a  board  of  directori?,  two  of  whom  are  required. 
it  at  stated  times  ^  they  meet  occasionally  ta 
the  general  management,  and  have  a  paid  secre- 
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sick  persons,  who  are  destitute,  and  to  all  seamen  be- 
longing to  vessels  trading  to  the  port  of  New  Amsterdam, 
Berbice,  and  to  those  employed  in  the  light-ship  or  pilot  . 
service. 

The  Georgetown  Orphan  Asylum  has  lately  been  in- 
stituted, and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able establishments  of  the  colony.  Its  principal  advocate 
and  supporter  has  been  the  chief  justice,  Mr.  Arrindell, 
who,  with  his  excellent  lady,  are  unremitting  in  their 
attention  to  the  numerous  inmates  who  have  already 
crowded  into  its  handsome  and  hospitable  walls.  It  has 
hitherto  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  charitable 
of  nearly  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  com- 
munity, and  has  likewise  obtained  a  liberal  grant  from 
the  local  legislature. 

By  an  order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of  March,  1824, 
"  the  Board  of  Church  and  Poor's  Fund  of  the  United 
Colony  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo"  was  established, 
to  consist  of  a  president  and  six  members,  viz.,  the 
senior  ministers  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Dutch 
churches,  and  three  other  parties  nominated  by  the  go- 
vernor. The  duties  of  this  board  are  "  to  receive,  ma- 
nage, administer,  and  superintend  the  application  of  the 
imposts  leviable  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution,'*  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  formerly  by  the  consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Holland  since  1792.  In  January, 
1830,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
Court  of  PoUcy  for  regulating  the  claims  of  this  board 
upon  the  property  of  persons  receiving  maintenance 
from  it.  This  useful  estabUshment  relieves  the  wants  of 
a  large  number  of  poor  and  indigent  persons.  It  is 
partly  supported  by  a  2  per  cent,  duty  on  all  public 
sales,  whether  by  the  provost-marshal  or  by  licensed 
auctioneers,  and  the  balance  of  its  expensea  is  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury.     The  average  number  of  the  oul- 
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?T  receiving  weekly  allowances  is  about  850, 
ishouse  contains  about  150  inmates,  who   are 
iifimi,  blind,  lame,   old,   and  helpless   people- 
^  provided  with  lodging,  food,  and  raiment.     In 

these  paupersj  as  well  as  the  outdoor  ones,  ai'c 
y  a  medical  officer  (the  mtelligent  and  humane 
on)  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  also  sup- 
m   with   the   necessary   medicines*     The  total 
of  tliis  useful  establishment  for  1852^  including 
^Q  expenses  and  money  paid  to  the  poor,   was 
Lois.  32  cents,  besides  the  sum  of  4079  dols.  7S 
ing  the  amount  collected  by  the  2  per  cent,  duty 
L^  sales. 

(ficc  of  the  custom-house  has  undergone  nume^ 
iiges  in  these  settlements  since  its  first  establish- 
Iho  present  institution  for  the  collection  of  the 
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the  support  of  the  local  government,  and  enables  per- 
sons to  extend  their  correspondence  m  safety  to  the  re- 
mote districts,  the  mail  bags  being  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  policemen  of  the  several  stations.  The 
post-office  in  New  Amsterdam  is  under  separate  control. 

Georgetown  was  constituted  a  free  warehousing  port, 
by  an  order  in  Council,  on  the  26th  August,  1839,  and 
New  Amsterdam  in  1840.  Bules  and  regulations  were 
early  made  for  regulating  the  ports  and  liarbours  of 
Demerara  and  Berbice,  which  have  been  subsequently 
revised  and  altered.  An  ordinance  to  establish  quaran- 
tine in  the  ports  of  British  Guiana  was  passed  in  1831, 
by  Sir.  Benjamin  D'Urban  and  the  Court  of  Policy ;  and 
was  further  extended  and  amended  by  Sir  James  Car- 
michael  Smyth  and  the  Court  of  Policy  in  1838.  There 
is  at  present  a  harbour-master  and  superintendent  of 
quarantine,  H.  C.  Southey,  Esq.,  a  relative  of  the  late 
Poet  Laureat.  The  health-officer  of  the  port,  Dr.  John- 
stone, visits  with  the  harbour-master  the  ships  on  their 
arrival.  In  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  there  are  similar 
officers. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of 
British  Guiana  was  instituted  18th  March,  1844.  This 
useful  and  well-conducted  institution  has  the  same  ob- 
jects, and  is  founded  upon  similar  principles  to  those  in 
Great  Britain.  It  possesses  a  large  meeting  and  reading 
room,  a  good  library,  and  receives  the  most  interesting 
magazines  and  newspapers  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  establish  a  mu- 
seum in  connexion  with  this  institution,  and  already 
materials  and  objects  suitable  for  the  purpose  have  been 
contributed. 

The  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Society  of  Bri- 
tish Guiana  was  established  in  1844.  Although  receiving 
an  annual  grant  from  the  colony,  it  has  not  met  vi\l\v 
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latG   support   among  the  iiiliabitants  to  wliicli 

jbieas  of  the  institution  fairly  entitles  it      The 

jns  made,  and  the  tables  prepared  by  the  intel* 

^t  ientific  observ^er,  Mr.  Sandeman,  have  already 

ll  Lircat  use  and  interest  to  societv. 

iue  two  banks  in  Georgetown,   with   branch 

lents  in  New  Amsterdam.    The  British  Guiana 

incorporated  by  an  ordinance  enacted  l>y  Sir 

irmichael  Srayth   and  the   Honorable  Court  of 

the  Uth  November,  1836,  in  consequence  of  ^ 

ll  presented  to  that  body  by  the  inhabitants^ 

Ithe   necessity  for    such  an    establishment.      It 

Ld  business  on  the  15th  May,  1837,  and  has  a 

If   1,400,000  dollars.     The   Colonial  Bank    of 

incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1836,  with  a 

!,000,000A  sterling,  has  an  important  branch 
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4.8.  2d,  and  for  the  last  few  years  it  lias  been  gradually 
withdrawn  &om  the  colony  in  consequence  of  its  depre- 
ciated value.  To  meet  the  necessary  demand  of  silver, 
British  coin  has  been  largely  introduced,  and  is  now  in 
general  circulation.  No  gold  coin  is  in  use  to  any  extent. 
The  largest  edifice  in  the  city  of  Georgetown  is  the 
"  Public  Buildings,"  the  name  given  to  a  large  building, 
which  is  divided  into  oflBces  for  the  principal  officiiJ 
establishments  of  the  colony.  It  presents  an  imposing 
appearance  in  front;  but  its  situation,  though  conve- 
nient, is  not  so  picturesque  as  it  might  have  been  owing 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  several  other  structures,  which 
cannot  vie  with  it  in  beauty,  and  only  serve  to  mar  its 
eflfect.  It  comprises  a  central  portico,  with  a  cupola  at 
its  smnmit.  The  building  is  two  stories  high,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  portico  a  range  of  offices  or  apartments 
extend  to  the  wings  which  project  in  front  from  each  ex- 
tremity. Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  while 
the  wings  extend  from  north  to  south.  In  the  upper 
floor  of  the  left  wing  is  situated  the  hall  of  the  Court  of 
Policy,  with  adjacent  offices  for  the  Government  secre- 
tary, the  assistant  secretary,  and  clerks,  together  with  an 
apartment  or  office  of  the  attorney-general.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  this  wing  is  the  office  of  the  Custom  House, 
pilot  committee,  and  other  functionaries.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  opposite,  or  right  wing,  the  hall  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  is  situated, 
with  the  office  of  the  chief  justice.  The  central  portion 
of  the  upper  floor  is  divided  into  apartments  for  bar- 
risters, for  the  administrator-general,  for  the  financial  re- 
presentatives, and  for  his  excellency  the  governor.  A 
massive  gallery  extends  in  front  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  both  on  the  first  and  second  floor.  The 
lower  part  of  the  right  wing  is  divided  into  offices  for  the 
registrar  and  his  subordinates,  while  on  the  ground  flooi 
of  the  centre  oSces  are  provided  for  the  admm\^\»T^\.ox- 
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for  the  auditor-general,  for  the  provost-marsliaL 
luty  postmaster-general,  the  financial-accoiintant, 
nver-general,  and  other  functionaries.     This  fine 
f  was  commenced  in  1829,  and  was  completed 
cupied  in  183-1,     It  has   cost  altogether  about 
',  sterling.     It  is  built  of  brickj  with  the  excep 

flooi'S,  roof,  doors,  and  stairs,   which  are  con-  * 
I  of  the  valuable  woods  of  the  colony.     The  gal- 
re  of  iron ;  the  roof  is  slated,  and  by  means  of 
ttters  tlie  rain  is  conducted  to  two  large  cistemSj 
ire  pkced  at  the  back  of  each  wing. 
e  year  1845  a  prospectus  was  issued  of  a  "De- 

arid  East  Coast  Railway,"  to  run  between  the 
Georgeto^vn  and  Mahaica  village,  a  distance  of 
A  enty  miles.    The  capital  proposed  was  100,000/. 
)00  dollars,  in  10,000  shares  of  10/,  or  48  dollars 
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Ably  supplied  by  the  present  general  manager,  Mr.  Ca- 
meron. The  cost  of  the  undertaking  to  the  81st  of 
December,  1852,  was  230,000/.  sterling.  The  amount 
received  for  traflBc,  passenger  and  freight,  up  to  the  31st 
of  December,  1852,  was  12,000/. 

The  light-house  is  situated  in  Kingston  district,  (Jeorge- 
town,  at  the  angle  of  land  formed  by  the  east  sea  coast 
and  mouth  of  the  river  Demerara.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
and  has  an  iron  roof  and  gallery,  from  which  latter  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city  may  be  had.  The  height  of 
the  building  is  about  100  feet.  At  night,  a  powerful 
fixed  light  is  burned,  which  may  be  seen  many  miles  off. 
The  materials  of  the  structure  were  imported  froin  Eng- 
land, except  the  wood  for  the  floors  and  inside  stairs, 
which  were  the  production  of  the  colony.  It  cost  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  finished  in  1830.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  the  "Pilot  Establishment," 
and  has  a  competent  staff  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
duties. 

From  the  period  of  its  erection  up  to  the  year  1849, 
the  approach  of  vessels  was  announced  by  signal  flags 
placed  on  a  staff  at  its  summit,  but  since  that  period  the 
telegraph  of  flags  has  been  superseded  by  the  "  sema- 
phore," which  is  found  admirably  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  this  method,  communication  is  established 
with  the  light- ship,  or  floating  light,  which  was  placed 
on  the  Demerara  Bar  in  1838,  and  from  which  vessels 
coming  to  Georgetown  procure  pilots. 

At  a  former  period  of  our  history  the  troops  were 
stationed  in  wooden  buildings,  arranged  for  that  purpose 
in  Strabroek.  They  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
Kingstown  (the  present  Kingston),  where  what  is  called 
Fort  William.  Frederick  was  erected,  together  with  other 
buildings  for  the  sick,  officers,  &c.  In  the  year  1799 
(January  31st),  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Policy^ 
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an  de  Paadevort  offered  the  land  of  plantation 
ry,  about  fifty-five  acres  in  extent,  for  the  8um  of 
thousand  giulders,  but  the  Court  refiised  it  on 
erms,  and  offered  him  the  sum  of  sixteen  thou- 
lilders.     Subsequently,  appraisers  were  appointed 
\\  side,  and  the  landsj  with  the  buildings  it  con- 
were  purchased  by  the  colony  for  the  sum  of 
?ven   tliousand   three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
s.     Two  large  wooden  buildings^  situated  at  the 
ncement  of  the  east  sea  coast,  were   converted 
iiracksj  and  were  styled  the  York  and  Albany 
<s,  but  in  the  time  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  or 
1825,  the  present  splendid  barracks  of  Eveleary 
iiilt  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Grovernment. 
ontain  apartments  for  about  twenty  officers,  and 
e  buildings  for  about  four  hundred  men,  exclusive 
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the  eentiinents  of  the  colonists  took  a  bolder  tone,  and 
the  variety  of  interests  consequent  on  the  progress  of 
society  and  the  growth  of  the  settlements  led  to  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  several  parties.  The 
official  paper  was  no  longer  found  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  community^  and  a  variety  of  publications 
have  been  issued  in  Demerara  and  Berbice,  as  contem- 
poraries of  the  various  GazetteSj  but  either  directly  hos- 
tile to  the  local  Grovemment  and  its  supporters,  or  with 
such  different  views  and  principles  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  the  organs  of  the  several  political 
parties  into  which  society  was  divided.  The  career  of 
many  of  these  publications  has  been  brief,  and  the  &te 
of  several  of  them  unfortunate,  although  the  talent  with 
which,  in  general,  they  have  been  conducted,  is  creditable 
to  the  community.  Unfortunately,  the  language  of  ca- 
lumny and  slander,  of  private  pique  and  personality,  has 
prevailed  in  particular  instances  to  an  imwarrantable 
extent,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  although  at  first  supported 
by  the  vicious  taste,  to  which  it  pandered,  of  a  small 
section  of  the  community,  the  good  sense  of  the  majority 
prevailed,  and  the  papers  either  ceased  to  be  published 
altogether,  or  met  with  but  a  very  limited  and  unremu- 
nerating  circulation  and  support. 

At  present  there  are  two  newspapers  published  in 
G-eorgetown,  on  alternate  days,  while  a  third,  the  official 
Oazette^  is  issued  twice  a  week,  and  contains  merely  a  list 
of  official  notices.  Of  the  two  newspapers,  the  Royal 
Oazettey  issued  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  is 
the  oldest  in  existence,  having  been  in  circulation  since 
1816.  It  is  more  or  less  an  official  organ,  and  the  present 
editor  possesses  considerable  experience  and  knowledge. 
This  paper  receives  an  annual  grant,  for  the  publication 
of  general  notices  and  official  documents. 

The  other  newspaper,  the  Colonist^  appears  on  \.Vv^ 
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Lte  days  of  the  week,  and  is  edited  by  a  gentleman 
Isical  attainiDeDts,  and  of  literary  ability.  In  New 
Irdam,  Berbice,  there  is  but  one  local  paper,  the 
ye  Gazette^  which  is  ably  conducted.  Besides 
|g  of  local  matters,  these  newgpapeiB  convey  to  the 

public  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  nu- 

British  and  foreign  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Ilic  and  private  establishments  for  the  purposes 
li cat  ion   are   not   wanting   in   nimiber   in   British 
but  with  some  few  eKceptiona,  the  system  at 
in    force   is   very  imperfect,    especially  in  the 
districts,  where  the   attendance  of  scholars  is 

and  irregular,  the  qualifications  and  characters  of 
Ichers  generally  inferiorj  and  the  remuneration  and 
lage3  offered  too  slight  to  command  emulation  or 

ament 
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CoU^  was  established  in  1844,  and  has  proved  of 
eminent  service  to  the  commxuiity  by  affording  its  mem^ 
bers  an  opportunity  of  sending  their  children  to  a  college 
where  they  can  receive  an  excellent  education,  in  many 
respects  not  inferior  to  similar  establishments  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  present  principal,  the  Rev.  George 
Fox,  is  admirably  qualified  by  his  acquirements  and 
character  for  the  position  which,  in  some  measure  at  a 
sacrifice  to  himself  he  so  worthily  occupies;  and  during 
his  superintendence  the  projects  of  the  college  have 
materially  improved.  The  number  of  scholars  at  present 
amounts  to  sixty,  a  few  of  whom  are  children  of  poor  per- 
sonsy  destitute  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  ^are  educated 
gratis.  There  are  assistant  masters,  who  give  instruction 
in  the  usual  branches  of  education,  and  who  are  deservedly 
esteemed  for  their  competency  and  attainments.  There 
are  several  private  schools  in  Georgetown  for  children, 
conducted  by  ladies  of  respectability.* 

There  are  at  present  four  places  of  interment  in 
Greoi^etown  and  its  suburbs,  viz.,  Werk  en  Rust,  Bourda's 
Walk,  the  New  or  Le  Repentir,  and  the  military  burial- 
ground.  The  oldest  burial-ground  is  that  of  Werk  en 
Rust,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  choked  up  with  the 
dead,  is  now  no  longer  used  for  that  purpose.f  In  the 
year  1797,  a  part  of  plantation  Werk  en  Rust  was  oflFered 
by  the  proprietors  to  the  Court  of  Policy  as  a  fitting 
epot  for  a  public  burial-ground.  The  space  was  42  roods 
in  length  in  firont,  and  60  roods  deep,  comprising  alto- 
gether  an  area  of  about  8  J  acres.  The  price  asked  was 
20,000  guilders,  or  about  6200  dollars;  but  eventually 
the  proprietor  accepted  the  offer  of  10,000  guilders, 

*  Sec  Appendix,  for  some  tables  which  afford  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
ooUmial  schools.  These  tables  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Sdiools  "  on  the  extent  and  condition  of  education  in  British  Guiana." 

t  According  to  the  ordinance  of  1847,  no  persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  buried 
there  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
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was  made  by  the  colony.     Regulations  were  sub- 
tly published  relative  to  the  interment  of  bodies, 
>ublic  grave-digger  was  appointed^  with  table  of 
z.^  5th  of  February^  1803.    In  the  event  of  parties 
niplying  with  the  regulations,  a  penalty  of  500 
s  was  inflicted-     The  nature  of  the  instructions  to 
Lton  of  this  colonial  bui-ial^ground  required  hiiu 
>  it  effectually  cleaned  and  drained^  that  the  graves 

6  feet  deep  by  3  broad^  that  the  graves  be  not 
id,  but  placed  at  intervals  of  2^  feet  from  ea^h 
Ihat  the  burial-ground  be  divided  into  four  parts- 
r  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  lands  of  plantation 
ry,  as  a  site  for  military  barracks,  &c.,  it  became  a 

to  inter  officers  and  soldiers  in  parts  of  the  land 
le  for  that  purpose,  and  the  practice  obtains  at 
2scnt  day;  any  person  holding  military  rank,  or 
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acres,  part  of  the  old  plantation  ^  Bepentir."  It  is 
divided  into  8q[>arate  portions  for  the  interment  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  various  churches  now  in  existence.  Thus, 
one-fourth  is  allotted  to  the  Church  of  England ;  one- 
eighth  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  three-eighths  to 
the  general  burial-ground;  the  remaining  one-fourth 
being  unappropriated  at  present. 

There  are  five  principal  gaols  in  British  Guiana,  beside^ 
temporary  lock-up  stations,  the  total  cost  of  which,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1852,  was  24,844  dols.  and  65 
cents,  less  the  sum  of  431  dols.  and  8  cents,  received 
for  dieting  military  prisoners.  These  gaols  are  situated 
in  the  city  of  Georgetown,  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam, 
in  Mahaica,  in  Waakenaam,  and  in  Capoey  districts. 

The  Georgetown  gaol  is  the  largest  and  most  important. 
It  was  established  many  years  ago,  and,  as  at  present 
conducted,  reflects  credit  on  the  colony  for  the  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  discipline  maintained  by  its  officers.  It 
consists  of  several  detached,  and  solid  buildings,  all  of 
which  are  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wooden  paling,  which  is 
extensively  spiked  and  armed  with  a  chevaux  de  friae 
of  crossed  iron  spikes  at  the  top.  The  building,  for  the 
reception  of  criminal  offenders,  consists  of  a  substantial 
three-story  edifice  made  of  brick,  and  which  contains 
about  80  cells,  in  each  of  which  several  prisoners  may 
be  confined  if  necessary.  In  this  building  the  "  tread- 
mill" is  placed,  and  there  is  space  for  in-door  exercise. 
A  kind  of  chapel  is  also  fitted  up,  where  divine  service 
is  performed  every  Sunday  by  the  visiting  chaplains. 

A  large  wooden  building  adjoining  is  reserved  for  the 
use  of  debtors,  separate  apartments  for  female  prisoners, 
as  well  as  a  fine  infirmary  or  hospital,  dwelling-house 
of  the  gaoler,  kitchen,  and  other  out-buildings,  are  all 
situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  which,  for  clean- 
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entilation^  and  order,  is  nowhere  surpassed.     It 

e  of  containing  about  200  prisoners;  the  number 

nt  con6ned  is  as  follows: 

lie  ;  14  female  ;  13  in  hospital — total,  118.* 

38  there  was  a  proclamation  by  his  Excelleocy 

r  Light,  of  "  an  act  for  the  better  government 

IS  in  the  West  Indies,"  enacted  by  her  Majesty  the 

in  Council,  which  directed  the  appointment  of 

irs  of  prisons,  and  established  certain  rules  and 

ns  to  be  enforced.     The  present  inspectors  of 

are  the  chief  justice,  the  attorney-general,  the 

ent  secretary,  the  senior  elective  member  of  the 

Policy,  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  inspector* 

and  the  pohce  magistrate*! 

[xual  settlement  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height  on 

of  the  river  Mazaruni,  close  to  its  junction 
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of  pnaonens  who  were  sent  tbere.  None  but  males  are 
tiaiuported,  and  only  those  whose  term  of  confinement 
is  for  a  long  period,  or  for  life.  The  original  buildings 
haye  been  since  superseded  by  recent  structures, 
which  confflst  of  a  spacious  wooden  house  for  the  super- 
intendent, of  smaller  houses  for  the  other  offica^  and  a 
range  of  cells  or  prison-rooms,  formed  of  the  granite 
stone  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
IB  worked  by  the  prisoners.  Large  quarries  have  been 
excavated,  and  the  fragments  either  broken  up  or  sent 
in  masses  to  Geoigetown  for  biulding  and  road-making 
purposes.  Each  prisoner  is  confined  in  a  separate  cell 
at  night,  and  during  the  day  is  kept  at  work,  unless  ill, 
when  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital. 

The  working  convicts  are  mustered  each  morning  and 
are  distributed  into  gangs,  each  of  which  has  one  or 
more  guards,  who  are  armed  with  rifle  and  sword,  if 
considered  necessary  by  the  superintendent.  The  gangs 
are  employed  in  the  stone  quarries,  in  cutting,  splitting, 
or  sawing  wood;  in  clearing  land,  in  field  or  garden 
work,  according  to  the  views  of  their  superiors. 

At  Mr.  Koran's  death,  in  1846,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Crichton,  who  added  considerably  to  the  improve- 
ment and  success  of  this  useful  institution.  He  laid  out 
the  grounds  in  a  very  ornamental  manner,  and  planted 
them  with  bread  fruit  and  other  trees,  vegetables,  &c., 
besides  building  a  great  portion  of  the  present  structures, 
and  otherwise  opening  up  the  capabilities  of  the  place. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  acting 
Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  in  1848,  having 
involved  Mr.  Crichton  in  certain  strictures  connected 
with  the  establishment,  he  was  superseded  by  Lieutenant 
Bott  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  on  the  8th  September, 
1849,  was  removed  fi:om  Leguan,  where  he  acted  as  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,   to   the  superintendence  of  the 
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ttlcraent.     This  gentleman  had  considerable  ex- 
.^  in  the  general  management  of  prisons  and  con- 
iblishments,  and  the  settlement  was  undoubtedly 
l1  by  many  of  hia  suggeetions  and  arrangements. 
,  liowever,  removed  from  the  situation  in  No- 
1851,  and  his  place  temporarily  filled  up  by  the 
.  Van  Waterschoot,  Inspector-General  of  PoUoCt 
itinued  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  settle- 
id  to  give  great  satisfaction  in  its  superintendence* 
3  death  J  which  took  place  there  in  March,  1863, 
le  present  active  superintendent,  Mr.  Cartwrjght, 
pointed  by   his   Excellency  Governor  Barkly. 
ntleman  was  one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
.jlonyj  and  since  his  appointment  the  afiaira  of 
ement  have  been  quietly,  usefully^  and  skilfully 
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porting.  The  leligioiis  and  moral  training  of  the  oonvicis 
is,  as  fir  as  possiblei  carefully  attended  to,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.* 

The  rivers  of  this  oalony  bemg  large,  and  the  difficulty 

of  establishing  bridges  being  difficult  in  consequence  of 

the  fflze  and  poweifid  currents  of  the  larger  streams,  it 

was  found  necessary  at  a  very  early  period  to  establish  a 

ferry  across  the  river  Demerara,  and  another  across  the 

river  Berbice.   The  boats  employed  on  this  service  were 

fiarmerly  very  bad.    In  1797  the  ferry  across  the  De» 

merara  was  finned  for  six  years,  and  the  Commander 

and  Court  of  Poliqr  offered  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 

guilders  to  put  it  on  a  proper  footing;  the  chaiges  then 

established  were  six  bitts  for  a  white  person,  and  two  for 

negroes;  but  Government  negroes  had  a  free  passage 

over.     Since  this  period  the  ferry  has  been  periodically 

contracted  for  by  different  parties,  and  annual  grants 

allowed  to  have  it  conducted  in  a  proper  manner  in 

Demerara.     From  the  year  1830  steamers  have  been 

engaged  for  the  ferry  of  the  river  Demerara,  and  the  last 

contract  was  entered  into  by  Mr.  George  Booker,  who 

unfortunately  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  procure  a 

steamer  in  England  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  according 

to  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  1852.     The  old  steamer 

ately  applied  to  that  purpose  is  completely  useless,  in 

consequence  of  deficient  machinery ;  so  that  persons  at 

present  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  system  of  fer- 
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)ra  plained  of  in  1797.    The  new  steamer  is,  how- 
Lortly  expected,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  will  realise 
expectation.     An  annual  grant  of  2333  dollars  ia 
.  by  the  colony  to  the  contractors.     The  ferry 
be  river  Berbioe  has  not  as  yet  been  supplied  with 
er^  and  large  boats  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 

i 

0  are  toll-bridges  established  at  the  small  streams 
aica,  Maliaicony,   and  Abary,  in  the  county  of 
LFLi,  and  one  at  the  river  Canje,  in  the  county  of 
.     Steam  communication  is  also  established  ba- 
the three  counties  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and 
.     It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  travel  firom  one 
)  the  other  by  the  colonial  schooners,  or  estate 
s,  employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  estates 
pment  to  Georgetown  or  elsewhere.     Frequent 
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CHAPTER  m. 

no  CLDIATB  AHD  XBDIOAL  QIBTOBT  OF  BSITISH  OUIAHA  ^  TX]|a»EBf T17BS -^ 
'  MOHTHLT  SKETCH  OV  WBATHKR — TBXBSJTBX  OV  ATMOBPHBRK — ^WINDB — BLBC' 
TMCITT — BARTHQUAKB8 — DEW— HUMIDITY — RAIN— EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON 
STEAHGERS— OEMBBAL  REMARKS— SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
DISBASB8  OF  THE  COLONY — IMMUNITY  FROM  CERTAIN  DISORDERS— EPIDEMICS — 
OOKFARISON  OF  MORTALITY  BETWEEN  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

British  Guiana  has  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety 
botli  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  insalubrity 
in  its  climate,  and  for  the  mortality  which  has  occurred 
among  Europeans  and  others  who  have  visited  its  mala- 
rious shores.     An  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  medical 
history  of  the  coimtry  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
made,  although  several  writers  have  at  different  times 
mcidentally  alluded  to   the   subject ;   some,   including 
Hartsinck,    St.   Clair,    and  Pinckard,    regarding  it    as 
inimical  to  all  constitutions  except  those  of  the  abori- 
gines; and  others,   among  whom  we  may  reckon  M. 
Martin,  Schomburgk,  and  Hancock,  assert  that  the  pro- 
portions of  deaths  is  not  greater  here  than  in  many 
countries  of  Europe.  The  reports  of  occasional  travellers 
laave  tended  to  confirm  the  former  belief,  and  at  the 
present  day  the  popular  opinion  as  regards  the  healthful- 
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Ihifi  colony  is  decidedly  unfavourable;  nor  can  it 

^d  that  it  appears  to  be  well  founded,  when  in 

ty  annalid  of  the  land  we  find  so  many  evidences 

[racted  and  fatal  sickness  among  troops,  immi- 

ind  others-     Upon  inquiring,  however,  into  the 

Ranees,  and  other  conditions  connected  with  the 

::tion  of  masses  of  people  into  a  new  country,  it 

[found  necessary  to  separate  the  simple  eflFects  of 

I  upon  the  constitutions  of  such  persona  from  the 

Ixtraneous  causes  which   contribute  to   produce 

[ns  and  feelings  unfavourable  to  health,  and  if  it 

that  causes  over  which  the  individual  has  con* 

^rate  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  sanitary  condi- 

[rely  it  becomes  only  a  matter  of  justice  to  attri- 

jthe  climate  only  those  effects  that  are  exclusively 

on  its  actiou,  and  to  reject  altogether  those 
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are  oertain  temperaments  which  requre  particular  locali- 
ties to  suit  their  condition,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day  experience  that  some  constitutions  predisposed  to 
certain  diseases  are  more  ready  to  contract  such  when 
exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  favourable  to  their 
development  than  others  whose  diathesis  is  antagonistic 
to  their  influence ;  moreover,  a  district  remarkably  affected 
with  the  prevalence  of  any  one  particular  disease  is  often 
also  notorious  for  its  immunity  fix)m  many  others,  so 
that  such  districts,  although  baneful  to  some  habits  of 
body,  are  actually  found  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
others.    Whilst,  therefore,  a  coimtry  may  be  justly  con* 
demned  for  fevers,  dysentery,  or  local  disease,  we  should 
not,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  health 
in  other  respects ;  and  the  public,  before  they  adopt  the 
opinion  of  the  decided   imhealthfulness   of  a  climate, 
should  be  first  satisfied  that  its  mortality  is  constant, 
imiversal,  and  beyond  the  ordinary  average. 

The  consideration  of  climate  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  disease,  that  before  I  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  latter,  as  connected  with  British  Guiana, 
I  consider  it  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  collect  as  many  facts  connected  with  the  temperature, 
humidity,  density,  and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
as  are  within  ray  observation  and  knowledge,  and  to  sub- 
mit all  the  meteorological  information  which  has  been 
advanced  or  collected  by  others. 

The  climate  of  British  Guiana  varies  according  to  the 
different  situations  in  which  individuals  may  be  placed. 
The  most  marked  difference  occurs  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  alluvial  maritime  portion  and  the  moun- 
tainous or  inland  regions;  again,  considerable  diversity 
obtains  in  the  aUuviid  districts  between  such  portions  of 
land  as  are  fronting  the  sea,  as  the  coast,  and  those  in 
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lity  of  the  rivers  or  creeks.  The  difference  in 
Iture  between  the  maritime  and  inland  regions  is 

sat.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  in  the 
lig  80,  the  maximum  90,  the  minimum  70^  a 
Irange  of  20  degrees;  whilst  in  the  interior  it  has 
lig  range  of  11  or  12  to  35  degrees  in  a  few  hours^ 

cimum  temperature  being  about  95  in  the  shade, 
minimum  about  60  Fahrenheit.  But  this  low 
Jiture  is  only  prevalent  in  the  high  mountains, 
lig  to  Sir  R  Schomburgk.  The  mean  of  obser- 
lat  6  and  9  a.m.,  12,  3,  and  6  P.M.,  in  1838, 
la  stay  of  three  months  in  Perara,  situated  in  the 
|of  the  savannahs  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Amucu, 
deg.  39  min.  N,,  long,  69  deg»  16  min.  W,^  and 
It  above  the  level  of  the  eea,  gave  the  following 
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Tabls  showing  the  monthly  means  of  Tempomtare,  from  Obseryationa 
in  (Georgetown,  for  five  years. 


IfOHTHS. 

YSAXS. 

18i6. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1 

January   .  .  . 

Fdiruary 

March..  .  .  . 

^.::::: 

June 

July 

August  .  .  . 
Sef^btf  .  . 

October 

Nonnber  .  . 
December.  .  . 

78.2 
79.0 
79.8 

sas 

80.7 
79.8 
79.3 
79.4 
81.5 

sao 

80.3 
79.0 

7?.8 
77.4 
77.9 
78.4 
78.4 
78.2 
78.8 
80.1 

sae 

80.5 
80.3 

78.9 

7?.7 
77.7 
78.1 
79.4 
78.6 
78.4 
79.0 
80.0 
80.3 
81.4 
80.7 
78.4 

7I.4 
78.0 
78.6 
78.5 
78.7 
77.9 
77.7 
79.2 
80.7 
80.9 
79.6 
78.5 

75.4 
78.2 
78.9 
79.J 
78.8 
79.4 
79.5 
79.8 
82.1 
62.3 
81.5 
79.9 

7§.2 
78.0 
78.8 
79.2 
78.8 
78.1 
80.0 
79.9 
80.9 
81.0 

sao 

79.4 

7S.7 
78.5 
78.8 
79.8 
79.7 
78.7 
79.2 
806 
81.7 
82.0 

sas 

78.2 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  a  difference  in  the 
x^nge  of  temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  town, 
V>ut  if  we  exclude  the  more  mountainous  districts,  it  will 
V>e  found  that  through  all  the  country  the  temperature 
inay  be  considered  as  singularly  uniform,  and  quite  com- 
patible with  health.    The  absolute  temperature  is,  more- 
over, rendered  less  inconvenient  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
sea  breeze,  which,  coming  from  the  east,  gives  a  refresh- 
ing coolness  to  the  atmosphere.     It  is  more  particularly 
when  deprived  of  this  agreeable  visitor  that  the  immense 
relief  it  .affords  to  the  system  is  experienced,  for  without 
it  life  would  be  a  torment,  and  almost  insupportable. 
This  sea  breeze  commences  from  8  to  10  a.m  ,  and  at- 
taining its  maximum  about  2  p.m.,  dies  away  gradually 
about  sun-set.    Very  often,  indeed,  it  continues  through- 
out the  night;  but  according  to  theory,  and  frequently 
to  practice,  a  breeze   springs   up   from  the  land,  and 
proceeds  seaward.     This  night  air,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  light  zephyr,  floating 
irregularly  and  idly  over  the  land,  is  considered  (and 
justly)  to  be  unwholesome.    No  one  who  has  had  much 
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ince  in  having  to  go  out  during  the  night  for  most 
months  of  the  year  but  has  felt  its  damp,  cold, 
iral   breath,   often   charged  with   the   miasm   oi 
,  and  too  often  loaded  mth  effluvia  from  decom- 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which,  in  fact,  con- 
the  chief,  if  not  all,  of  the  elements  essential  to 
irelopment  of  morbific  matter  in  the  systenL 
following  Is  a  monthly  sketch  of  the  weather,  as 
sd  by  myself,  for  several  years; 
uary. — Uncertain,   variable  weather;  mixture  of 
ad  sunshine;   temperature  moderate,  under  80; 
rather  high,  and  northerly,  rendering  the  air  cool ; 
toes  rather  numerous ;  cases  of  fever  mild ;  gene- 
ut  little  sickness.    Fruit  in  season:  mangoes,  sour- 
anges,  shaddock,   limca,  and  grenadillas.     Fish: 
queriman,  mullets,  shrimps. 
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of  tbe  year.  Temperature  higher,  but  under  80 ;  absence 
of  usual  sea-breeze.  Wind  southerly,  mosquitoes  abun- 
dant; sickness  increasing,  rheumatic  affections,  agues. 
Daylight  till  after  6  p.m.  Fruit  in  season;  guavas, 
AerneSj  oranges,  grapes,  pines,  bell-apple.^  Fish  in  sea- 
son: snappers,  crabs,  flounders,  &c.  Insects  prevalent: 
liardbacks,  winged  ants,  and  moths.     Birds:  wild  ducks. 

June. — Decided  rainy  weather,  estates  often  under 
water.  Plantation  walks  injured,  very  little  wind. 
Temperature  higher,  about  80 ;  more  sickness,  inflam- 
mations prevalent,  agues.  Fruit  in  season:  shaddocks, 
oranges,  cherries,  papaws,  grenadillas.  Insects  preva- 
lent: hardbacks,  winged  ants,  and  moths. 

Julff. — ^Weather  becoming  dry,  occasional  land  breezes, 
air  sultry,  temperature  higher,  (mean)  under  80;  winds 
^^sterly,  but  not  high,  mosquitoes  numerous,  thunder ; 
^ckness  increasing,  fevers  (bilious  and  typhoid),  coughs 
^nd  colds,  diarrhceas.  Fruit  in  season:  shaddock?, 
Oranges,  limes,  papaws. 

August — A  disagreeable  month,  close  mornings,  dry, 
hot  weather,  temperature,  (mean)  about  80;  frequent 
thunder,  with  occasional  rain ;  wind  often  from  south ; 
some  mosquitoes.  Very  sickly,  eruptive  fevers,  sore- 
throats,  rheumatism.  Fruit  in  season:  guavas,  oranges, 
limes,  figs,  papaws,  melons,  sabbadillas,  cherries. 

September. — A  fine  month,  strong  invigorating  sea- 
breezes,  but  also  occasionally  firom  the  land  or  south. 
Temperature  (mean)  80,  or  more ;  air  dry,  days  not  so 
long,  nearly  dark  at  6  F.M.  Sickness  prevalent,  fevers;  few 
mosquitoes.  Fruit  in  season:  guavas,  limes,  orangas, 
papaws.     Birds:  plover,  curlews,  snipe,  curri-curris. 

October. — ^An  agreeable  month,  dry,  with  occasional 
showers.  Temperature  (mean)  80,  or  more;  wind  high, 
often  firom  the  south;  nearly  dark  at  6  p.m.;  few  raos- 

q2 
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s,  distant  thunder  aad  lightning-  Fruit  in  season  r 
orangesj  limes,  sabbadillas  (ripening),  mangoes 

kencing)* 

femft^, — Weather  becoming  wet,  variable  south- 

}ind9,  hght.  Temperature  (mean)  80 ;  sickness 
mosquitoes  towards  end  of  month ;  coughs  and 
Fruit  in  season:    mangoes,  oranges,    soursop, 

|e???&/?r. — Pleasant  weather,  air  cool.    Temperature 

under  80;  wind  easterly^  showery;  not   many 

^toes;  sickness  ordinary,  affection  of  bowels,  rheu- 

fevers.      Fruit   in  season:    mangoes^   oranges, 

abbadillas^  cherries,  papaw5- 


kiB  ehowing  monthly  range  of  Temperaturej  Georgetown. 
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affoided  to  somei  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there 

are  evils  attendant  on  this  aknost  stagnant  temperature. 

The  majority  of  persons  on  arriving  for  the  &:st  time 

within  the  colony  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 

heat  so  little  oppressive^  and  the  climate  altogether  so 

agreeabie.    They  can  scarcely  believe  themselves  in  the 

W^est  Indies^  or  rather  Southern  America,  and  affirm 

that  the  heat  here  is  nothing  compared  to  what  is  felt  in 

the  '^  dog  days"  of  Europe,  and  ^e  occasional  heats  of 

summer;  they  are  often  surprised  to  see  the  thermometer 

«it  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  without  feding 

inconvenience  by  this  abimdance  of  caloric.    Advantage 

^)f  this  circumstance  has  been  taken  in  the  construction 

-«f  the  houses,  which,  with  their  numerous  windows  and 

^^ring-like  verandahs,  or  galleries,  enable  the  inhabitants 

^jo  be  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain,  whilst  they  at  the 

«ame  time  may  be  said  to  live  in  the  open  air,     Accord- 

^g  to  Stedman,  the  length  of  days  and  nights  never  vary 

more  in  British  Guiana  than  forty  minutes.     The  pressure 

of  the  atmosphere  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated 

as  yet.    The  sympiesometers  and  barometers  used  for 

sudi  a  purpose  have  not  been  sufficiently  delicate  to  be 

much  relied  upon.    No  direct  relation  has  been  traced 

between  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  indications  of 

this  latter  instrument     Thus,  on  days  when  the  fall  of 

rain  has  been  very  great,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 

barometer  is  found  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  dry 

weather,  or  on  days  when  no  rain  fell.     Any  change 

observable  in  this  instrument  occurs  oftener  after  the 

phenomena  have  actually  set  in  than  before;  so  that  as 

an  indicator  of  approaching  change,  it  may  be  regarded 

as  almost  valueless. 
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f  ebowiiig  the  manthly  meaiifl  of  Atnumphmc  Frewure. 


■ 

Tkam*. 

* 

H^ 

1846. 

1B4T, 
In.  Dm, 

1848, 
lo.  Dec 

1849. 

1850. 

1891< 

lasfl. 

^m 

In.  Dm. 

iQ.  Bm. 

In.  D«e. 

III.  Doc 

IQ.  Deo^ 

^H .  •  * 

29.971 

29.952 

29.910 

29.933 

29.932 

29.893 

39.9« 

^m  *  "  * 

30.003 

30,009 

29,941 

29*948 

29.948 

29,866 

29,93« 

^K  *  -  - 

29.977 

29,9S3 

39,932 

29,930 

S9.951 

29.937 

29,939 

^K  >  t  > 

S9,925 

29,99S 

29,950 

29,931 

29.963 

29.964 

29.927 

H. . . . 

29,928 

29,977 

29,896 

29.926 

29.932 

29.934 

29.923 

■ . . . . 

29,964 

29.975 

29.955 

29,959 

29,930 

29.972 

29.954 

■ . . . . 

29.997 

29.958 

39,947 

29.9:2 

39*935 

29.955 

29.940 

K  * .  .  ^ 

29.975 

29.931 

29.948 

29.948 

29.962 

29.9BO 

29.941 

Kber  *  ■ 

29.924 

^.911 

29.913 

29.952 

30.010 

29,935 

29,929  1 

Er ,  *  t  , 

29.927 

29,915 

39.887 

29.912 

29.942 

29,893 

29.895 

nber   <  * 

29A03 

29.893 

29.887 

19.875 

29.899 

t9,866 

29^78 

^ber    .  . 

29.912 

S9.9n 

29,867 

29^3 

89,936 

39*937 

29.911 

[have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Sandeman,  the  intelli- 
observer  of  the  Georgetown  Astronomical  and  Me^ 
tological  Society^  that  he  has  been  led  to  believe  iha 
jfiections  of  the  magnetic  needle  indicate  very  co] 

the  oscillations  becomiD 
of  rai 
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Bopheis  have  been  supposed  likely  to  aflfect  the  column  of 
mercuiy.    The  approach  of  southerly  wind  is,  however, 
generally  foUovred  by  a  fidl  of  the  barometer.     The 
directum  of  the  wind  in  British  Ghiiana,  owing^  perhaps, 
to  its  sitaation  in  the  tropics,  is  easterly  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.    Its  range  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  limited,  veering  between  the  points  of 
the  compass  from  £.  by  N.  to  E.  by  S.,  S.E.  to  N.E. 
For  days,  nay  weeks,  together,  especially  in  the  dry 
eeason,  the  sea-breeze  coining  from  N.E.  scarcely  exceeds 
SL  range  of  two  or  three  points,  and  its  force  is  almost  as 
ooDstant  for  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  blows  through- 
out the  day  and  night  for  several  months  in  the  dry 
^weather,  and  during  this  period  the  weather  is  g^ierally 
Che  most  agreeable ;  but  as  the  sun  travels  northward 
t^e  wind  becomes  lighter,  or  the  sea-breeze  is  gradually 
^changed  for  land-wiinls.     It  will  generally  be  found 
^and  a  comparison  with  the  tables  deduced  from  the 
inesults  of  a  Wlie  well's  anemometer  seem  to  confirm  this) 
that  the  greatest  velocity  which  the  wind  attains  is  when 
it  has  a  north-easterly  origin.     Thus,  in  the  month  of 
March,  when,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wind  is  highest,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  direction  was,  in  1846,  E.  by  N.; 
in  1847,  E.  by  N. ;  in  1848,  E.KE.;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary,  when   it  proceeds  from  a  southerly  point,  the 
velocity  is  at  its  minimum.     The  comparative  force  of 
the  winds  throughout  the  year  is  as  the  number  25  to 
150  (Dr.  Blair  says,  5465  to  313-59)5  but  Mr.  Sande- 
man  observes  that  the  land-wind  has  little  or  no  power. 
So  that  the  greatest  force  with  which  the  wind  is  pro^ 
pelled  is,  on  an  average,  more  than  six  times  as  great  as 
it  is  at  other  times. 

This  does  not  of  course  apply  to  squalls  or  gales,  when, 
itideed,  the  indications  by  the  anemometer  are  almost 
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1  calculation  for  a  short  time ;  fortunately  for  the 

ants  of  this  country,  it  has  never  occurred  within 

mory  of  man  that  anything  like  a  hurricane  has 

telt*     This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering 

r  two  centuries  the  colonists  have  hved  upon  the 

lonfines  of  that  ocean  over  which  the  devastating 

as  sped  with  such  fatal  fury.    No  one  expects  a 

e  OQ  a  continent  or  large  tract  of  land ;  but  it  is 

little  singular  that  within  a  few  miles  so  many  hui^ 

should  have  swept  by,   ravaging  portions  of  iso- 

pots  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  leaving  unscathed, 

fere  by  a  miracle,  the  exposed  frontiers  of  our  land. 

ssible  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  northern 

them  continent  of  America,  with  their  mountain 

and  wooded  lands,  which  are  favourable  to  the 

and  existence  of  cloudsj  cnn  explain   this? 
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The  first  six  months  of  the  year  are  the  most  windy, 
and  the  temperature  bears  some  slight  relation  to  the 
wind^  those  months  being  also  the  coolest,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Sometimes,  especially  dming  the  wet  season, 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  usual  sea-breeze;  but, 
fixrtunately,  never  for  a  long  duration.  It  is  very  often, 
however,  delayed,  and  does  not  set  in  during  very  rainy 
weather  until  after  November,  when  it  generally  drives 
away  the  rain.  The  air  is  still  and  heavy,  the  long 
branches  of  the  palm-trees  are  scarcely  moved,  and  hang 
as  listless  as  the  vane  of  the  scientific  anemometer. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the 
average  direction  of  the  wind  is  easterly,  it  never  pro- 
ceeds firom  the  opposite  quarter.  This  circumstance 
obtains,  on  certain  days,  when  what  is  called  the  land- 
wind  sets  in  firom  the  S.  or  S.W.,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  a  mass  of  dark  black  clouds  solemnly  accompany 
its  unwelcome  presence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  in- 
habitants are  sensibly  affected  by  its  unwholesome  influ- 
ence. It  is  charged  with  both  n^ative  and  positive 
evils;  negative,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  only  as  a  substitute 
to  the  usual  easterly  current ;  and  positive,  as  it  is  charged 
with  the  exhalations  firom  the  inland  districts.  Out  of 
365  days  in  1846,  the  wind  appeared  in  60;  and  in  1847, 
in  70. 

The  interesting  question  of  the  amount  of  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere  has  likewise  been  but  imperfectly  in- 
vestigated. This  is  particularly  to  be  regretted,  since  its 
relations  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  might  be  more  fully 
understood.  How  far  this  subtle  but  powerfiil  agent 
exercises  an  influence  over  the  mental  as  well  as  phy- 
sical organisation  in  this  country  remains  undecided; 
likewise  its  influence  over  both  the  healthy  and  morbid 
condition  of  life.  We  are  also  at  a  loss  whether  to  at- 
tribute partly  to  its  agency  the  singular  fecundity  of  the 
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vegetable  world  so  remarkable  in  British  Guiana.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that  this  age  of  science  has 
both  suggested  and  practised  the  possible  beneficial  re- 
sults of  an  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid  towards  the 
soil  as  a  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  plants^  and  with  ap- 
parent success.  The  subject  is  involved  in  difficulties 
and  doubts,  and  it  perhaps  may  be  owing  rather  to  the 
want  of  instruments  capable  of  appreciating  its  develop- 
ment, than  to  the  zeal  of  the  scientific,  that  more  is  not 
recorded  on  the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity.  It 
has  been  asserted  that,  during  warm  weather  and  in  a 
clear  sky,  "  the  electricity  of  the  air  increases  fix)m  sun- 
rise to  noon;  it  remains  then  stationary  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  again  diminishes  with  the  declining  day  and 
the  appearance  of  dew;  it  revives  again  about  midnight, 
and  reaches  its  minimum  a  little  before  sunrise.*'* 

I  have  myself  attentively  watched  the  indications  of  a 
common  gold-leaf  electrometer,  which  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  facility  of  observations  (possibly  the  ele- 
vation to  which  the  wire  was  carried,  about  80  feet,  was 
not  sufficiently  high),  and  noted  the  divergence  of  the 
thin  films  of  gold-leaf  on  a  hot,  dry  day,  when  scarcely  a 
cloud  could  be  seen  to  vary  the  blue  tint  of  the  sky,  and 
invariably  remarked  that  on  such  bright  days  the  indica- 
tions of  the  electrometer  were  more  firequent,  which, 
indeed,  might  have  been  expected.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened that,  upon  running  to  see  the  effect  produced  on 
it  by  a  smart  thunder-storm,  it  was  found  that  the  gold- 
leaf  was  completely  blown  away  or  crumpled,  and  upon 
one  occasion  the  glass  envelope  which  isolated  it  was 
broken ;  but  on  other  similar  occasions  no  such  conse- 
quences followed,  so  that  observers  were  at  a  loss  when 
to  expect  any  decided  indication  of  its  presence. 

*  Sdiombaigk't  History  of  Barbadoes,  p.  16. 
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The  lightning  in  this  country  during  severe  thunder- 
storms is  very  vivid,  and  is  frequently  visible  at  almost 
every  part  of  the  horizon.  It  is  rarely  forked,  or  known 
to  do  much  injury.  The  flashes  are  sometimes  seen  to 
burst  from  S.E.  and  N.E.,  and  light  up  for  a  moment  the 
vrhole  sky.  The  thunder  is  in  proportion  grand  and 
terrible.  It  is  here  the  common  opinion  that  some  of  our 
palmsy  such  as  the  cabbage  tree  {Areca  oleracea\  which 
■bound  in  town  and  country,  are  admirable  conductors  of 
electricity,  and  this  possibly  may  accoimt  for  the  little 
injury  inflicted  on  man  or  buildings  by  this  terrible 
;power.*  It  is  of  frequent  recurrence,  more  especially  in 
the  dry  weather,  that  towards  sunset  faint  flashes  of 
li^tning  are  visible  towards  the  S.  and  S.E.  and  W.,  but 
never  to  my  knowledge  towards  the  N.  These  corusca- 
tions, as  they  may  be  termed,  are  never  followed  by 
thunder  audible  to  us.  This  playful  lightning,  as  it  is 
called,  commences  about  4  p.ii.,  and  is  sometimes  pro- 
longed long  after  sunset.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  very 
vivid.  Who  will  explain  this  beautiful  phenomenon  ? 
Are  these  flitting  flames  the  reflected  images  of  the  flash 
of  the  thunder-cloud  in  the  far  and  mountainous  interior  ? 

Luminous  bodies,  such  as  meteors,  falling  stars,  &c., 
are  of  frequent  occurrence;  there  is  rarely  a  night  but 
such  inflammatory  objects  attract  attention,  now  resem- 
bling a  star  hurled  down  to  earth,  now  a  train  of  fantastic 
lights  wandering  through  the  sky. 

Thunder  is  rarely  heard  in  Guiana  diuing  those  months 
which  constitute  winter  in  Europe. 

Earthquakes  are  more  or  less  frequent  in  this  country. 
In  1766  there  occurred  a  very  severe  earthquake  in 
British   Guiana,   which  was  felt  more  particularly  in 

*  It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  an  electric  eel  is  stirred  by  a  penon  holding  a 
oomnKn  piece  of  wood,  no  sensation  is  felt,  but  if  the  bark  of  the  cabbage-tree  is 
Hied  a  Miiart  shock  is  ekperienoed. 
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Easequebo.  No  injury  has,  however,  ever  resulted  fix>m 
a  severe  ^^  Tremblement  de  Terre,"  as  the  French  signifi- 
cantly express  it;  of  late  the  shocks  (slight  ones)  have 
become  more  common,  and  scarcely  a  year  elapses  with- 
out some  slight  motion  being  experienced.  They  are  of 
very  short  duration,  but  produce  the  most  awfid  sensa- 
tions to  those  not  accustomed  to  them.  The  one  most 
severely  felt  was  that  which  occurred  on  Friday  the  30th 
of  August,  1844.  A  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  had  commenced  at  7  p.m.  the  night  before, 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  alarmed  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  had  scarcely 
sank  into  repose  when,  at  about  half-past  3  A.M.,  a  loud 
rumbling  sound  awoke  in  an  instant  every  individual 
The  very  animals  were  scared — their  several  noises,  more 
particularly  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  added  to  the  general 
terror.  Scarcely  had  the  unearthly  rumbling  sound 
described  reached  its  height  when  a  violent  shaking  of 
the  earth  took  place  for  nearly  a  minute — ^the  whole 
houses  and  buildings  seemed  rod^ed  to  and  fix);  an  awful 
pause  thea  succeeded,  the  rumbling  sound  was  heard 
dying  away,  when  a  second  shock  more  dreadful  than  the 
first  occurred,  lasting  a  little  longer,  and  threatening  all 
and  everything  with  instant  death.  But  there  was  a 
merciful  Providence  who,  guiding  the  storm  and  ruling 
the  earthquake,  tempered  mercy  with  majesty,  and  thanks 
to  Him  all  were  spared.  There  was  not  one  life  lost, 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  rushed  from  their  beds 
and  houses,  and  were  on  the  point  of  fl3ring  they  knew 
not  whither,  when  the  shocks  ceased.  No  tidings  ever 
reached  these  shores  of  an  injury  inflicted  on  other  lands. 
How  very  different  to  the  earthquake  which  was  jfelt  so 
severely  in  this  country — destroying  the  town  of  Point  k 
Pitre,  in  Guadaloupe,  and  many  of  its  wretched  inhabitants 
— on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  1843. 
It  was  noticed  here  about  11  a.m.  of  that  day,  and  little 
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^d  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  deem  that,  at  the  very 
^noment  when  they  were  attencUng  to  its  ominous  phe- 
momen^  that  so  many  of  their  feUow-creatures  were 
mafBsring  from  its  violence.  The  dimate  of  British 
Criiiana  is  essentially  humid.  The  ratio  Of  liumidity  for 
the  year  is  from  700  d^.  to  800  degs.,  saturation  bemg 
lOOO  d^s.  As  the  night  is  g^ierally  from  8  degs.  to 
10  d^.  cooler  than  the  day,  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  atmosphere,  when  the  sky  is  dear  and  fiivourable  to 
its  development,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew,  whidi 
is  very  abundant  during  the  nights  of  the  dry  season, 
when  the  sky  is  usually  free  from  clouds,  which  by  radia* 
tion  would  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  depootion  of  dew  so  necessary  to 
v^etation  in  the  absence  of  rains.  On  looking  out  of  a 
window,  a  little  before  sunrise,  the  stranger  is  often  sur- 
prised to  see  the  landscape  covered  with  a  kind  of  mist 
like  to  the  hoar  frost  of  winter  in  Europe.  The  reason  of 
this  is  plain: — The  greatest  degree  of  cold  obtains  about 
5  to  6  A.M.,  when  nearly  all  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  is  deposited  as  dew;  by  degrees,  as  the  temperar 
ture  increases,  this  is  again  converted  into  vapour,  and  is 
gradually  seen  to  rise  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  like  a 
withdrawn  curtain,  or  the  dissolving  views  of  art. 

The  amount  of  evaporation  is  considerably  modified  by 
this  abundant  moisture;  were  it  not  for  this,  the  tempe- 
rature would  be  much  more  variable,  and  the  system 
subject  to  many  diseases  from  which  it  is  now  exempt. 
The  force  of  evaporation  measured  by  a  Mason's  hygro- 
meter between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  varies  as  much  as 
10  degs.  on  some  days.  The  quantity  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  is  of  course  modified  by  the  amount  of 
temperature,  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

Evaporation  goes  on  slowly  in  calm  weather,  becomes 
greater  as  the  wind  increases,  and  with  a  strong  'bxeeie 
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its  maximum.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
innual  evaporation  of  the  whole  globe  is  about 
ties,  which  would  give  the  enormous  amount  of 
I  cubic  milea  of  water  annually  evaporated.  This 
jroportioa  would  be  immediately  indicated  by  the 
ker,  which  would  bo  raised  nearly  3  inches,  were 
[hat  a  large  amount  of  this  is  precipitated  as  rain 
JUS  parts  of  the  world, 

Ihis  country  the  annual  evaporation  amounts  to 
120*  inches;    and  if  we  include  the  dew,  about 
les.     The  ratio  of  humidity  corresponds  with  the 
of  rain,  being  greatest  in  wet  weather.    On  some 
heavy  rain  it  has  approached  almost  to  satura — 
I  The  vapours,  the  result  of  evaporation,  ascen<^ 
by  their  specific  lightness,  and,  besides  theinr 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  by  forming 
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Tablb  Blowing  montblj  means  of  Elastidly  of  Yapour. 


MounsMm 


Jamiaiy  • 
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Al 


(g! 


June 
Jalj. 
Aigotl. 


Oetobw 


TsAsa. 


1846. 


.790 
.748 
•777 
.889 
.887 
.889 
.863 
.863 
.856 
.863 
.857 
.854 


1847. 


.800 
.767 
.796 
.808 
.833 
.8.V 
.831 
.840 
.8S6 
.811 
.838 
.811 


1848. 


.805 
.777 
.794 
.808 
.857 
.845 
.830 
.831 
.841 
.844 
.847 
.848 


1849. 


.795 
.775 
.815 
.818 
.847 
.854 
.836 
.860 
.844 
.847 
.861 
.830 


185a 


.807 
.806 
.817 
.848 
.876 
.874 
.873 
.874 
.849 
.863 
.851 
.839 


1851. 


.790 
.785 
.793 
.849 
.875 
.850 
.854 
.871 
.861 
.847 
.861 
.830 


1859. 


.799 
.790 
.799 
.895 
.864 
.868 


.873 
.854 
.847 
.861 
.858 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  has 
been  computed,  on  an  average,  to  be  greater  in  countries 
near  to  the  equator  and  to  decrease  gradually  towards 
the  poles.  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  Thus 
in  England,  where  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  has  been 
estimated  at  35  inches,  we  find  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  annually  is  above  50  inches,  whilst  in  London 
it  averages  little  more  than  20  inches.  Again,  in  the 
great  deserts  of  Africa,  rain  is  hardly  ever  known  to  fall; 
but  in  these  and  other  places  similarly  situated,  the 
deposit  of  dew  is  greater,  and  sufficiently  answers  the 
purpose  of  nature. 

It  is  generally  considered,  however,  that  the  number 
of  days  on  which  rain  falls  is  smallest  at  the  equator 
and  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  it. 

In  Barbadoes,  out  of  487  days  (according  to  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk)  there  were  235  days  without  rain,  or 
nearly  one-hal£  The  quantity  which  fell  during  that 
period  amounted  to  84*65  inches.  In  British  Guiana, 
out  of  1063  days  (according  to  meteorological  tables) 
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^ere  502  days  without  rain,  little  less  than  half,  ^ 
depth  of  rain  being  252  inches.  The  annuaU 
I  the  cultivated  districts  of  British  Grtiiaaa  may  be^ 
led  at  from  80  to  90  inches— rarely  fallmg  below^ 
It  frcfiuently  rising  above  90,  as  wUl  be  seen  by  aM 
Ice  to  the  tables.  The  two  wettest  months  of  the= 
te  May  and  June,  during  which  period  the  fall  ofll 
liounts  to  nearly  30  inches.  The  showers  dminga 
Lonths  are  veiy  heavy.  I  have  known  frequently 
Lh  as  from  2  to  6  inches  of  rain  fall  within  2^ 

and  as  much  as  5  inches  during  one  shower,  last — 
leral  hours.  From  20th  to  24th  March,  1850>  a^ 
CIS  10  inches  fell  in  four  days. 

a  clever  analysis  of  the  Georgetown  observatory^ 
Ibles,  in  relation  to  the  changes  of  the  moon,  b^ 

1 R.  Bonyun,  M.D.,  president  of  the  AstronomicaU 
teteorological  Society,  read  before  the  society  or:* 
kth  June,  1846,  the  following  conclusions  were^ 
I  by  that  gentleman: 

There  is  more  rain  during  decreasing  moon  than 

increasing,  the  excess  being  27*76  inches. 
There  ia  not  more  rain  on  any  day  of  change 
j^  other  intermediate  days,  nor  is  change  of 
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31-56  ;  new  moon,  31-22  ;  and  the  least  on  first  octant^ 
29-67;  last  octant,  27-17;  first  quarter,  26-70;  and  se- 
cond octant,  25*61. 

6th.  The  lunar  month  being  divided  into  four  periods 
of  176  hours  each,  the  largest  quantity  of  rain  is  during 
full  nux>n  period;  the  new  and  last  quarters  are  equal ; 
the  first  quarter  is  the  least. 

7th.  The  conclusions  4th,  5th,  and  6th  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  period ;  for  this  period  being  divided 
into  eight  groups,  the  results  are  found  to  apply  only  to 
four  of  them. 
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The  results  of  this  analysis  are,  however,  opposed  to 
similar  calculations  made  in  other  countries,  where  it  has 
generally  been  found  that  there  is  more  rain  during  the 
increasing  than  the  decreasing  moon ;  which  fact  obtains 
also  in  Barbadoes,  according  to  Sir  R  Schombiu*gk. 

The  effect  of  the  heavy  rains  on  vegetation  is  sur- 
prifflng;  for,  although  the  Ibliage  of  plants  is  evergreen 
throughout  the  year,  and  their  gro^vth  constant,  still 
there  is  a  marked  effect  produced  on  them  by  the  fall  of 
showers.  Their  leaves  assmne  a  fresher  look,  the  func- 
tions  of  respiration,  digestion,  and  circulation  are  invigo- 
rated; renewed  strength  seems  added  to  their  already 
prolific  power.     Each  of  the  two  wet  seasons  may  Ix*  rc^ 
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garded  as  the  springs  of  temperate  climates,  when  the 
sap  is  aroused  to  a  more  vigorous  flow«  Nor  is  the 
season  neglected  by  man;  owing  to  the  want  of  native 
springs  near  to  the  inhabited  districts,  it  has  ever  been 
the  custom  from  time  immemorial  in  this  country  to 
collect  the  rain-water  which  is  carried  off  the  tops  of  the 
houses  by  spouts  into  large  reservoirs  of  wood,  or  iron^ 
where  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  drawn  off  as  occasion 
requires.  This  soft  rain-water  forms  the  most  refreshing 
beverage,  and  in  no  country  of  the  world  that  I  have 
ever  visited  is  the  water  superior  to  this. 

The  rainy  season  probably  depends  on  the  change  in 
the  sun's  position  as  it  approaches  the  tropics  ;  for  in  one 
of  the  wettest  months  of  the  year  the  sim  arrives  within 
10  or  12  degrees  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  gradually 
retrogrades  towards  the  equator  until  the  commencement 
of  August,  when  the  rains  cease;  but  again  b^in  to  fall 
about  November,  when  the  sun  approaches  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The  second  fall,  or  short  wet  season,  never 
equals  the  first,  probably  because  the  situation  of  Guiana 
is  more  distant  from  the  southern  than  the  northern 
tropic 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  year  into  seasons, 
it  has  been  long  observed  that  there  are  four,  two  wet 
and  two  dry;  although  all  persons  agree  as  to  this  fact, 
they  are  not  equally  unanimous  in  defining  the  exact 
periods  for  each,  which  makes  it  at  once  apparent  that 
there  is  some  uncertainty  or  irregularity  in  their  setting 
in.  Many  of  the  old  colonists  assert  that  there  was 
formerly  much  more  r^ularity  in  this  respect  to  what 
there  is  at  present,  but  they  can  frirnish  no  data  in  sup- 
port of  their  belief. 

Generally  speaking,  the  short  wet  season  commences 
about  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  lasts  about  two 
months,  or  to  some  time  in  January.     The  long  wet 
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^^ason  lasts  from  the  latter  end  of  AjMril  to  the  month  of 
Jul/  or  August,  about  four  months — ^the  dry  weather 
occurring  in  the  other  months.  So  that  the  year  is 
marked  by  two  seasons  of  six  months'  duration  each, 
tiiese  periods  being  again  subdivided  into  two  terms  of 
two  and  four  months.  Providence,  in  infinite  wisdom, 
alIo¥rs  the  long  dry  season  to  be  followed  by  about  two 
xionths  of  rain,  and  a  similar  short  period  of  dry  weather 
to  take  place  ere  the  prolific  showers  of  the  long  wet 
eeason  set  in.  Torrents  of  water  are  then  poured  out 
^ver  the  earth,  and  are  greedily  absorbed.  The  creeks, 
the  rivulets,  the  rivers  swell  and  overflow  their  banks, 
especially  at  spring  tides,  when  miles  of  land  become 
converted  into  temporary  lakes,  their  bosoms  bedecked 
with  bouquets  formed  of  the  waving  tops  of  trees,  and 
shrubs  vrith  their  lively  flowers.  With  such  abimdant 
moisture  the  giant  of  vegetation  seems  refreshed,  and 
performs  wonders  incredible,  save  to  eye-witnesses.  The 
miasm  of  disease  and  infection  is  also  begotten,  waiting 
but  for  the  genial  sun  to  call  forth  that  unseen  agent  so 
inimical  to  health. 

Now  it  is  that  the  sea-breeze  of  the  dry  season  is  so 
often  wanting ;  a  land  wind  sets  in  from  the  west  or 
south-west,  stalking  in  gloomy  majesty  over  the  land. 
Previous  to  its  approach  there  is  an  awful  stillness  of  the 
air,  a  close  suffocating  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
summits  of  the  lofty  trees  are  still,  and  seem  hushed  as 
if  in  expectation  of  some  coming  evil.  Towards  the 
west  and  south-west  banks  of  dark  and  gloomy  clouds 
lie  piled  up  in  oppressive  solemnity,  gradually  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  sky,  until  their  dark  and  as- 
piring  forms  meet  the  sun  and  obscure  his  brightness, 
casting  their  frowning  shadows  over  the  earth  ;  a  warm, 
unearthly  air  begins  to  float  slowly  and  dismally  from 
this  dark  mass,  trailing  its  pestilential  length  over  mvvxv 

h2 
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and  beast;  often  the  low  thunder  and  pale  lightning 
betray  the  powerftd  agent  by  which  such  clouds  are  ac- 
companiedy  and  occasionally  burst  forth  in  all  the 
grandeur  and  solemnity  of  a  fierce  thunderstorm. 

For  many  days  these  portentous  clouds  arise  much 
about  the  same  hour  Scorn  the  low  horizon,  and  increas- 
ing their  ascent  in  the  sky  more  and  more  for  several 
successive  days,  are  either  driven  backwards  by  a  fe- 
vourable  sea-breeze,  or,  disseminating  their  obscurity, 
end  in  the  thunder-clap  or  deluge  of  rain. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  bright  sky,  without  even  a 
white  doud  to  vary  the  blue,  that  marks  the  dry  season. 
The  air  dear  and  lucid,  so  that  objects  far  off  seem  near 
even  to  contact — ^beautiful  and  deceptive  as  the  Italian 
twilight;  the  waters  sparkling  with  the  fanciful  sun- 
beams, and  the  green  livery  of  nature  rendered  more 
gay  by  the  golden  light.  It  is  true  that  the  earth  gapes 
with  the  protracted  heat;  it  is  true  that  endemic  fever 
is  sometimes  liberated  fix>m  its  dark  bed,  but  neither 
vegetation  nor  man  sink  under  the  enervating  tempera- 
ture so  long  as  ordinary  precautions  are  adopted.  The 
varied  tribes  of  trees  and  shrubs  change  not  their  hues, 
the  old  leaf  droops  not  until  a  younger  and  more  vigo- 
rous one  has  supplied  its  place.  The  brilliancy  of  a 
tropical  day  is  only  rivalled  by  the  loveliness  of  its 
moonlight  night,  when  a  chaste  but  strong  light  lights 
up  the  smallest  objects  to  view.  The  stars  shine  out  in 
all  their  brightness  whenever  the  moon  wanes. 

Orion  with  his  golden  belt  is  distinctly  traced.  The 
twinkling  Pleiades  revolve  in  beautiful  brightness;  the 
southern  cross  is  seen  high  in  the  air,  luminous  and 
grand,  while  the  evening  star  sparkles  like  a  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  heaven.  In  the  interior  of  Guiana  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  such  that  in  the  dry  season  the  stars  appear 
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like  brilliants  in  the  deep  azure  sky  at  night,  and  we 
^ot unfrequently  perceive  planets  in  the  daTcime.  "I 
.  lave  often,**  says  Dr.  Hancock,  "observed  the  .planets 
Jupiter  and  Venus  where  the  sun  was  20  or  SQ^di^grees 
4dx)ve  the  horizon;  in  which  case  Venus  appears,  through 
« telescope,  precisely  like  the  moon  in  her  first  quartert 
At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of  the  moon  and  ine 
zodiacal  light  contribute  to  make  the  nights  most  plea&; 
ing,  and  to  throw  a  charm  on  every  object/'  Meteors 
like  to  fJEdling  stars  shoot  down  towards  earth  and  then 
suddenly  expire,  like  runaways  fix)m  heaven. 

The  silver  tops  of  the  palm-trees  still  rustle  in  the  air, 
myriads  of  magic  fireflies  hold  their  joyous  jubilee, 
dazzling  the  air  with  perplexing  brightness.  The  un- 
welcome mosquito  and  sandfly  are  not  less  active,  the 
former  buzzing  about  until  it  procures  a  victim,  the 
latter  unseen  till  felt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  wet  season, 
or  in  rainy  weather,  that  both  fireflies  and  mosquitoes 
abound. 

Comets  have  occasionally  been  recorded  as  visible 
here,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  witnessed  not 
many  years  ago.  It  made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1842,  about  7  p.m.,  and  was  situated 
about  5  deg.  above  the  south-west  horizon.  The  bear- 
ings were  estimated  about  40  deg.  south  declination  ;  it 
remained  visible  until  about  the  17th  of  January,  1843. 

By  the  observations  of  Mr.  Donald  and  other  gentle- 
men its  right  ascension  and  declination  were  calculated 
as  under: 


Bight  Ascension* 

Declension  South. 

h.   m. 

e      /' 

Jflfituirv    Rtfi 

22.  10 

44.  00 

10th 

22.  32 

44.  05 

12th 

23.  05 

44.  15 

15th 

23.  30 

44.  30 
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Tabu  Bboynxft  monthly  fall  of  Bain  during  7  yean,  oammencing 
•.';.%  January,  1846. 


YsABfl. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

JrtMJafy  .  .  . 
,  February  .  .  . 
•March 

.^f::::: 

•  June 

July 

August .... 
September  .  . 
October    .  .  . 
November   .  . 
December   .  . 

2.069 

0.870 

2.065 

5.931 

14.083 

14.919 

18.275 

8.805 

0.610 

5.884 

5.574 

11.226 

9.289 

3.229 

6.149 

11.477 

12.876 

14.286 

10.207 

3.819 

1.118 

3.290 

7.299 

ia291 

6.652 

6.909 

7.681 

7.236 

2a288 

11.450 

5.553 

2.545 

6.421 

0.603 

3.488 

18.819 

5.601 

7.441 

12.589 

7.548 

17.94.1 

20.440 

20.382 

10.801 

1.164 

3.550 

10.359 

14.401 

15.165 
8.863 

14.597 
5.945 

15.596 
7.939 
9.888 

10.412 
0.635 
1.865 
5.153 
6.811 

3.900 

6.065 

a.083 

16.154 

11.231 

19.82^ 

8.695 

7.520 

2.900 

2.710 

12.070 

8.656 

6.075 
8.414 
8.769 
6.277 

16.501 

11.669 
8.831 

10.107 
1.175 
0.520 
6.025 

12.185 

83.311 

102.330 

97.640 

142.219 

97.764 

101.838 

94.541 

Table  showing  Batio  of  Humidity. 


Months. 

Tears. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

January   .  . 
February.  . 
March    .  .  . 

AprU 

May 

June   .... 

July 

August  .  .  . 
September  . 
October .  .  . 
November.  . 
December.  . 

727 
684 
694 
738 
794 
811 
785 
770 
719 
755 
759 
814 

778 
756 
780 
786 
798 
806 
778 
743 
710 
702 
738 
772 

787 
767 
771 
743 
827 
805 
758 
726 
735 
716 
746 
811 

757 
752 
776 
783 
802 
828 
812 
783 
724 
725 
786 
790 

812 
770 
766 
768 
821 
790 
775 
774 
692 
699 
724 
756 

737 
760 
742 
794 
821 
819 
753 
766 
740 
733 
766 
747 

747 
753 
770 
753 
781 
807 
782 
749 
706 
698 
761 
812 

Having  thus  gone  over  some  of  the  principal  features 
indicative  of  the  climate  of  British  Guiana,  it  remains 
shortly  to  consider  the  influence  they  have  on  the  human 
body,  and  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  disorders  to 
which  they  give  rise.  To  the  stranger  arriving  from  a 
temperate  climate  the  augmented  temperature  is  sensibly 
felt,  and  a  stimulus  is  temporarily  given  to  the  organs  of 
circulation,  and  to  the  skin,  which  latter,  as  indicated  by 
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iie  state  of  unusual  activity  of  the  capillary  vessels,  is 
tlirown  into  a  etat^  of  morbid  activity,  a  corresponding 
stimulus  18  ^ven  to  the  exhalant  vessels^  and  the  sensible 
perspiration  is  materially  increased  in  quantity,  inducing 
«)it8iderabl6  thirst  llie  function  of  the  lungs,  or  in- 
spiratioB,  becomes  exalted,  and  more  respirations  are 
taken  during  a  minute  than  was  usual  before;  but  this 
state  does  not  last.  The  nervous  system  soon  become^ 
exhausted  by  the  general  tendency  to  increased  activity 
througliout  the  whole  body,  and  lassitude  and  fatigue 
are  soon  experienced.  The  appetite  for  food,  although 
at  first  increased,  is  more  or  less  impaired,  and  the  diges- 
tion is  not  so  perfect  as  before;  thirst,  and  the  inclination 
to  drink,  are  early  manifested,  and  a  particular  craving 
fiir  sour  or  acidulated  fruits  or  beverages  is  manifested* 
The  skin,  already  in  a  state  of  activity,  becomes  irritated 
by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insects,  and  whether 
fiom  the  quality  of  the  blood,  the  active  state  of  the 
absorbents,  or  other  causes,  in  most  .  constitutions  ^ 
local  inflammation  follows,  the  part  bitten  becomes 
red,  swollen,  hot,  and  painful,  and  if  further  irritated  by 
scratching  or  more  bites,  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate ;  the 
feet  and  hands,  indeed  the  whole  body,  assumes  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  bulk,  which  is  singular,  considering 
the  augmented  free  perspiration ;  this  does  not  continue 
very  long,  however,  and  most  young  persons  become 
thinner  after  a  short  residence  here. 

From  the  increased  temperature,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  individual  tries  to  relieve  himself  by  dressing  as 
lightly  as  possible,  by  exposing  himself  to  currents  of  cool 
air,  and  by  drinking  largely ;  often,  indeed,  making  use 
of  spirituous  or  vinous  drinks  to  stimulate  the  flagging 
nervous  energy.  It  would  surely  be  needless  to  explain 
the  imprudence  of  these  proceedings.  It  may  appear 
strange  to  say  that  a  person  can  dress  too  lightly  in  a 
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climate  where  the  natives,  Creoles  land  Africans,  ard 
accustomed  to  go  about  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity  with* 
out  inconvenience,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
previous  habits  render  the  European  obnoxious  to  any 
such  marked  change  in  his  clothing,  whilst  custom  as  a 
second  nature  has  innured  the  aboriginal  to  his  scanty 
appareh  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  intended  to  re- . 
commend  the  utility  or  prudence  of  wearing  only  woollen 
clothes  or  similar  warm  apparel;  very  often  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  try  to  relieve  themselves  of  tiieir  excited  or 
congested  state  by  developing  eruptions,  or,  rather,  the 
blood  relieves  itself  in  this  way  of  any  morbid  element* 
Hence  the  stranger  is  sometimes  annoyed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  boils,  prickly  heat,  nettle-rash,  or  other  cutaneous 
disorder.  With  caution  and  moderate  living,  frequent 
ablutions  and  cleanliness,  and  ordinary  prudence,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  the  system  accommodates  itself  to 
the  change  during  the  process  of  acclimatisation.  Very 
often  in  some  individuals  scarcely  any  of  the  above 
symptoms  are  experienced,  and  they  settle  down  with  as 
mudi  comfort  in  this  part  of  the  new  world  as  they  en- 
joyed elsewhere.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  for 
the  first  few  months,  except  during  the  presence  of 
epidemics,  it  is  rare  for  any  individual  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  fever  or  ague,  or,  indeed,  any  other  important 
disorder;  whilst  to  most  persons  who  practice  cleanliness, 
temperance,  and  exercise,  this  counti^  and  climate  may 
be  considered  as  &vourable  as  many  others.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  recommend  a  total  abstinence  from  wine 
or  malt.  This,  if  not  so  erroneous  as  an  improper  abuse 
of  stimulant,  has  also  its  evils.  As  the  mind  requires  the 
stimulus  of  occupation,  so  does  the  body  benefit  by  the 
moderate  use  of  stimulants.  A  few  glasses  of  wine,  or 
one  or  two  of  malt,  I  can  never  believe  to  be  injurious 
to  health  in  this  or  any  other  climate.    It  renews  to  a 
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pitjper  degree  of  activity  the  important  function  of  circula- 
tJcai,  digestion,  and  nutrition.   Lideed,  good  living  appears 
easential  to  good  health,  and  there  is  an  intolerance  of 
tmsabstantial  articles  of  food,  such  as  v^etables,  starches, 
grain,  &c.    Whilst,  however,  the  diminution  of  nervous 
energy  alluded  to  has  its  inconveniences,  it  has  also  some 
advantages,  one  of  the  most  marked  of  which  is  the 
graeral  absence  of  severe  constitutional  sjnmptoms  at- 
tendant on  some  severe  diseases,  which  elsewhere  rend^ 
the  life  of  patients  miserable.     It  would  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  there  is  a  general  absence  of  pain,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  painful  diseases  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject  are  unknown  here,  or  are 
greatly  modified. 

Neuralgic  affections  are  rare,  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases uncommon,  and  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
persons  are  often  met  who  have  laboured  for  years 
under  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  cancer,  diseases  of 
the  bones,  deep  and  large  ulcers,  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
without  any  of  that  marked  suffering  which  in  other 
countries  characterises  these  distressing  ailments.  I  have 
myself  seen  cases  where  extensive  diseases  of  joints,  of 
the  eyes,  of  the  mamm»,  of  the  uterus,  of  bursas,  &c., 
have  slowly  progressed  without  the  patient  losing  mate- 
rially either  their  appetites,  their  flesh,  or  their  natural 
rest. 

Such  absence  of  constitutional  symptoms  in  similar 
diseases  in  Great  Britain  would  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing approaching  to  the  miraculous,  whilst  here  it  is 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 

Again,  parturition  in  the  human  female  is  unattended 
in  this  country  with  any  of  that  severe  suffering  and 
delay  which  is  so  general  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  ordinary  cases,  a  few  hours,  generally  from 
two  to  four,  complete  the  delivery,  with  moderate  pain- 
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the  natives  and  lower  orders,  the  exemption 

iffering  is  still  more  remarkable-     I  have  le- 

seen  cases  where  labour  was  safely  aocom- 

in  one  hour*  even  in  white  females.     Among 

bured  and  black  population,  I  have  known  in- 
where  the  patient  has  bathed  and  walked  about 
after  confinementj  without  any  evil  consequences. 

koregoing  remarks  applying  chiefly  to  new-comers; 

hot  be  out  of  place  to  state  liere  some  of  the  pe- 

[es  which  attach  to  individuals  long  resident  in 
late,  or  native  to  it-     If  we  consider  the  skin^ 

linger  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  difference 

li  its  appearance  here  and  in  Europe,  There  is  a 
absence  of  florid  complexion;  the  capillary  ves- 

^onie  languid  from  a  diminution  in  the  forco  of 
lation,  the  blood  lias  a  tendency  to  be  deter* 
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leqinres  to  be  highly  seasoned  in  order  to  suit  their 


Most  Europeans,  both  male  and  female,  heoome  stout 
as  age  increases  up  to  55  or  60,  when  ^is  tend^icy 
abates.  It  is  seldom  noticed  that  Europeans  become 
irery  corpulent,  and  still  more  rare  is  it  to  see  a  corpu- 
lent black  or  Creole  man,  although  many  of  the  women 
are  of  tolerable  dimensions. 

With  a  diminished  circulation,  the  general  power  of 
life  seems  weakened,  and  the  vigour  of  the  intelligence 
and  bodily  energy  diminished,  unless  kept  active  by 
mental  and  active  employment.  The  disposition  to 
exertion,  both  of  body  and  mind,  becomes  less ;  lan- 
guor of  the  brain,  as  of  the  heart,  are  followed  by  their 
definite  results;  hence,  when  not  resisted  and  overcome, 
the  system  becomes  relaxed,  and  the  individual  appears 
listless,  indolent,  and  apathetic,  of  which  the  true  type 
is  the  aboriginal  native  of  the  country,  "  The  Buck." 

In  the  European  and  Portuguese  this  is,  perhaps,  less 
observable  than  in  those  of  other  nations,  as  the  African 
and  the  coolie ;  but  possibly  their  previous  habits  and 
education  may  be  considered  the  cause  of  this,  rather 
than  any  physiological  peculiarity.  The  habit  of  body 
once  conformed  to  this  condition,  it  becomes  obnoxious 
to  change;  hence  many  old  inhabitants,  who  retire  to 
Europe,  find  that  they  have  not  such  good  health  as  in 
the  tropics,  and  firequently  return  hither. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  intermittent  fever  in  some 
form  or  other  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent;  but,  as 
before  noticed,  new  comers  are  not  very  subject  to  its 
attacks,  except  immigrants,  and  those  who  work  in  the 
field.  It  is  only  when  the  system  has  been  long  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  miasm,  or  enervated  by  long  resi- 
dence, or  otherwise  debilitated  and  predisposed,  that  the 
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rf  this  disorder  is  so  distressing,  and  its  sequlae  so 
lis.     It  would  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here  its 
|and  treatment;  but  a  few  general  remarks  will^ 
s,  be  permitted 

\r  and  ague  are  not  dangerous;  and  if  promptly 
jliciously  treated,  rarely  fatal.     The  blood  becomes 

and  impoverished  during  its  progress,  congestion 
l^nal  organs,  especially  the  spleen  and  liver,  are  apt 

place;  the  surface  becomes  pale  and  sallow,  the 

fails,  emaciation  follows,  and  the  whole  constitu- 

laffected.     The  body  may  be  said  to  be  poisoned, 

any  deleterious  agent  introduced  with  the  food, 
I  a  noxious  principle  mixed  up  with  the  atmosphere 
This  circumstance  renders  it  difficult  of  detec- 
[ut  the  elements  being  known  that  contribute  to 
latiou,  it  often  rest^  with  men  to  be  able,  to  pre- 
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the  others.    Most  diseases  of  the  colony  ai^  attended 

with  more  or  less  feverishness ;  hence,  when  the  stomach 
or  any  other  internal  organ  is  out  of  order,  some  morbid 
lieat  of  skin  is  often  noticed.  These  remittent  fevers,  or 
&bricukB,  constitute  the  mass  of  diseases  in  the  cultivated 
£stricts,  and  are  resolved  by  the  most  simple  treatment ; 
and  so  well  known  is  this  to  the  greater  number  of  colo* 
nists,  that  they  rarely  call  in  the  services  of  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  are  content  to  treat  themselves,  often 
with  success;  a  person  considers  himself  well,  and  ac- 
tually feels  so,  who,  perhaps,  yesterday,  was  labouring 
under  feverishness ;  and  often,  like  in  the  days  of  immu- 
nity from  paroxysms  of  fever  and  ague,  the  system  seems 
in  no  way  impaired  by  its  occurrence.  It  is  to  this  class 
of  fevers  that  new  comers  are  frequently  liable;  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country, 
or  more  difficult  of  treatment  and  cure  than  elsewhere. 
They  are  especially  induced  by  injudiciqus  or  improper 
diet,  or  irregular  living. 

Continued  fevers  are  rare  in  British  Guiana,  and  are 
principally  met  with  in  children,  when  the  disease  is  kept 
up  by  local  irritation  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  They 
are  not  usually  regarded  as  dangerous,  but  require  more 
careful  treatment  and  judicious  management. 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  climate  has  proved  singu- 
larly beneficial  to  persons  labouring  under,  or  predis- 
posed to,  pulmonary  complaints  in  general.  The  bland, 
warm,  and  moist  atmosphere  is  particularly  adapted  to 
cases  of  threatened  or  incipient  phthisis  (consumption), 
and  even  in  the  more  advanced  form  of  the  disease  it  is 
remarkable  how  adapted  this  country  is  to  sustain,  if  not 
to  prolong,  life,  under  circumstances  which  elsewhere 
would  rapidly  hurry  to  a  fatal  termination.  Instances 
are  numerous,  to  the  experience  of  even  non-professional 
persons,  of  parties  who  had  been  ordered  away  from 
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britaiD  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  symptom 

It  disease,  when  a  longer  residence  in  that  climatfc^ 

Ihave  carried  off  the  patient,  and   who,  wiseljn 

[ig  their  course  to  this  land,  have  lived,  and  for 

lin  comfort  and  comparative   security ;  proving^ 

doubt,  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  by 

lals  affected  with  similar  complainta  coming  here 

le.     It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  assert 

Lure  to  the  complaint  is  effected  by  the  change, 

lead  persona  to  believe  that  death  does  not  take 

rom  phthisis  even  in  the  natives  of  British  Guiana; 

rely  to  point  out  to  the  reader  that  a  residence  in 

Inate  tends  to  dissipate  the  incipient  symptom  of 

Iption — that  scourge  of  Europe,  to  arrest  the  pro- 

Jf  the  malady  in  its  middle  or  more  advanced  stage, 

retard  that  organic  destruction  which  threatens 

off  the  patient.     Certainly  many  of  these  effects 

to  climate  alone;  and  we  may  safely  venture  to 

|that  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  instances  of  a 

ful  prolongation  of  life  of  phthisical  persons  taken 

lan  are  within  the  experience  of  the  colonists  of 

Guiana*      It  has   been  lately  broached,  as  an 

that  the  prevalence  of  i'evor  and  ainie  is  anta^ 
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even  of  those  bom  in  the  colony,  many  will  be  found  to 
hve  contracted  the  disease  in  other  climates. 

It  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Hancock  that  such  a  disease 
as  tubercular  phthisis  was  ever  generated  on  the  coasts 
of  Guiana.  "  The  climate  (the  doctor  adds),  I  may  say, 
is  not  only  prophylactic,  but  curative  of  this  disorder 
(pulmonary  consumption),'  of  which  I  have  known 
various  instances."  Again  he  adds,  ^^  I  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that  the  exemption  fix>m  phthisis  on  the  coast 
of  Guiana  is  partly  owing  to  the  gaseous  emanations  from 
the  soil;  but  I  Imve  reason  to  believe  that  the  main 
erase  is  referable  to  the  free  perspiration  experienced 
there,  together  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  those 
dulling  blasts  which  are  common  in  other  tropical  re* 
gions.*'* 

As  regards  immunity  from  phthisis,  there  is  therefore 
a  prominent  advantage  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  in  Great 
Britain  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  annual  mortality  is 
ascribable  to  that  fatal  malady  alone.     It  would,  indeed, 
be  strange  if  this  country,  deprived  of  so  severe  an  afflic- 
tion, had  not  other  maladies  of  common  occurrence,  but 
which  are  not  of  a  character  sufficiently  grave  to  stamp 
with  marked  insalubrity  this  valuable  colonial  possession. 
Whilst,  however,  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  fatal  tu- 
bercular disease,  it  must  be  understood  that  some  other 
pulmonary  affections  are  commonly  met  with,  such  as 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,   bronchitis,  and  asthma;    of  the 
former,  or  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
coimt  why  they  should  be  met  with,  as  the  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  indifference  to  its  changes  among  the  lower 
orders,  is  perhaps  greater  here  than  in  most  other  coim- 

*  Schomburgk,  howerer,  in  his  trayels  in  the  interior,  occasionallj  met  with 
fiaal  instances  of  this  maltdy  among  the  Bucks. 
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but  such  inflammations  are  seldom  of  a  very  acute 
nic  form,  and  if  early  and  promptly  treated,  are 
fatal;  but  such   is   the  insidious   mildness   with 
many  of  these  disorders  run  on,  that  the  patient, 
en  slighting  the  symptoms,  puts  off  any  application 
lical   advice    until    the   breathing  is   materially 
1,  or  the  danger  urgent-  Such  inflammations,  and, 
,  inflammations  in  this  country  in  general,  are  quite 
It  in  character  to  those  met  with  in  more  temperate 
I     They  have  not  the  tendency  to  terminate  in 
)n,  but  rather  proceed  to  suppuration  and  eflfiision. 
peculiarity  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
e  in  the  blood  of  that  fibrinous  or  plastic  substance 
marks  the  quality  of  the  sanguineous  fluid  else- 
Among  the  well-clothed  and  upper  classes  these 
s  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  seldom  met  with 

I 
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the  sudden  or  violent  act  of  expiration  called  sneezing. 
It  would  be  needless  to  enter  more  into  the  discus- 
sion of  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  which  are,  however, 
comparatively  few  in  British  Guiana.  Enough,  I  hope, 
baa  been  said  to  convince  persons  that,  as  regards  chest 
diseases,  a  residence  in  this  country  is  calculated  to 
lessen  rather  than  to  originate  or  aggravate  disorders  of 
this  nature. 

Judging  d  prioHy  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  few  gouty  or  rheumatic  affections  would  be  met  with 
here;  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  might  have 
been  expected.    Acute  rheumatism,  or  the  worst  forms  of 
gout,  are  almost  unknown  ;  but  flying  pains  in  the  joints^ 
and  rheumatic  affections  of   the  muscles,   bones,   and 
tendons  are  tolerably  common.     They  are  usually  caused 
by  suppressed  perspiration,   or  exposure   to  damp  or 
draughts  of  air.    Dijfficult  as  these  cases  are  of  cure 
sometimes,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  persons  who 
have  arrived  from    Europe  afficted  with  this  disease 
undergo  a  spontaneous  recovery.     From  the  first  week 
of  landing  they  experience  relief  to  their  aching  pains, 
the  effusion  into  joints  becomes  gradually  absorbed,  and 
the  stiffness  of  limbs  is  by  degrees  overcome,  enabling 
many  persons  who  were  before  bedridden  for  months, 
nay  years,  to  walk  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.     More- 
over, the  injurious  effects  of  rheumatism,  which  in  Europe 
^  known  to  affect  the  heart  or  its  membranes,  have 
seldom  or  never  been  remarked  by  practitioners  in  this 
country,  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  supposed,  from  the 
majority  of  cases  being  instances  of  chronic  rheumatism 
rather  than  acute.     Some  forms  of  rheumatism,  tolerably 
common  and  not  amenable  to  treatment,  are,  however, 
benefited  by  a  short  absence  from  the  colony  to  places 
where  sea-bathing,  &c.,  are  procurable. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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ors  form  one  of  the  most  numerous,  interesting, 
xportant  subjects  for  a  medical  inquiry,  but  I  mu5t 
ver  any  consideration  of  their  varieties,  and  refer 
to  a  general   description   of    them.     They   seem 
lie  to  the  soil ;  they  are  and  have  been  the  bane  of 
rty,  the  lazy,  and  the  inattentive;  for  it  is  certaifl 
eanliness  and  common  attention  exempt  individuals 
heir  attacks.     They  are  occasioned  by  the  bite^  of 
J,  such  as  the    mosquito,  the  sandfly,  the  chigo^ 
t,  &c.     The  skin  is  broken  by  the  puncture  made 
j^of  these  small  creatures,  local  irritation  and  ia^ 
ation  follow,  the  wound  is  enlarged  by  scratching,  ' 
>wcd  to  fill  with  dirt,  which  increases  the  irritation; 
rt  swells,  congestion  of  the  capillary  follows,  more 
is  directed  to  the  spot,  but  instead  of  repairing  the 
liich  it  ^vas  intended  to  do,  increases  it  by  stag- 

■ 
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thrust  themselTes.     The  light  porous  clothing  keeps  up  a 
rapid  evaporation,  the  want  of  exercise,  or  free  ablution, 
does  not  sufficiently  relax  the  pores  of  the  skin  to  give 
vent  to  the  increase  of  fluids  imbibed,  the  free  use  of 
stimulating  drinks  irritates  and  inflames  such  oi^ns  as 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  the  functions  of  the  circu- 
lation being  impaired,  or  the  quality  of  the  blood  altered, 
or  both,  cause  the  gradual  deposition  of  watery  fluid 
(serum)  to  form  in  those  parts  of  the  body  adapted  to 
receive  it.     It  is  either  infiltrated  underneath  the  skin 
to  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  feet, 
1^,  &c.,  or  accumulates  in  the  chest  or  abdomen;  its 
consequences  are,  unhappily,  too  well  known  in  most 
countries  to  require  further  explanation. 

Biliary  disorders  are  in  general  associated  with  warm 
latitudes,  and  persons  going  to  such  places  are  usually 
warned  to  take  care  of  their  livers.  In  India  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
of  that  important  organ;  but  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
denied  that  in  British  Guiana  there  is  a  remarkable 
exemption  from  such  diseases,  if  we  may  take  pro- 
fessional experience  and  the  evidence  of  the  published 
Hospital  Tables  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  criterion. 
Slight  derangements  of  function  are,  indeed,  frequently 
noticed;  an  overflow  or  deficiency  of  bile  occasionally 
complicates  another  disorder,  or  constitutes  a  separate 
disease ;  but,  as  a  general  rule^  it  will  be  found  correct 
that  comparatively  few  persons  suffer  from  those  for- 
midable diseases  which  are  incident  to  that  organ  else- 
where. It  is  only  where  hereditary  disposition,  dissipated 
habits,  or  irregular  living  obtain,  that  it  is  at  all  met 
with;  and  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  this  climate  is 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  severe  and  fatal  disorders  of 
the  liver. 

Spasmodic  diseases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  au^ 
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be  classed  as  convulsion^  hysteria,  tetanus.     Fits  ai 

common  among  children  of  all  classeSj  and  may  b 

|eraHy  traced  to  some  irritation   of  the   alimentar 

[il,  caused  by  the  presence  of  worms^  indigestible  fooc 

lliing,  &c.     The  peculiar  farinaceous  food  which  mos 

Idreu  are  fed  upon,  may  partly  account  for  the  nucot 

and  varied  symptoms  of  disease   caused  by  ih 

lation  of  worms  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.     Conva 

[3  of  this  nature,  though  so  common,  are  not,  perhapt 

as  they  arc  in  England,  their  origin  being  mor 

lie.     It  is  true  that' with  some  children  the  fevers  b 

[ch  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  sometimes  indue 

pulsions ;  but  other  causes,  besides  the  mere  heat  c 

body,  contribute  to  such   unpleasant  complication! 

Tular  cases  of  sudden  and  fatal  fits  occasionally  occu 

hildren;  they  rarely  happen  in  the  night. 
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ikej  are  weaned.  From  this  age,  however,  they  occur 
Id  the  latest  periods  of  life,  and  I  have  repeatedly  known 
persons  fix>in  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age  who  have 
passed  worms.  They  are  more  common  in  women  than 
inmen,  and  I  have  observed  that  they  are  more  generally 
passed  by  female  children  than  by  children  of  the 
other  sex. 

It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  worms  that  are  some* 
times  passed  by  children.  I  have  known  instances 
where  upwards  of  100  have  been  evacuated  by  a  young 
child,  and  occasionally  above  50  have  been  dischai^ed  at 
one  evacuation. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  worms  met  with  in  ordinary 
practice: 

Ist.  The  most  common  is  the  long  roimd  worm  (the 
Ascaris  lumbricoides). 

2nd.  The  second  is  about  two  inches  long,  broad  at 
one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  the  Tricocephalus. 

3rd.  The  third  is  known  as  the  Thread,  or  Maw» 
worm,  and  is  met  with  in  hundreds  generally  at  the 
lesser  part  of  the  intestinal  canal;  this  is  called  the 
Ascaris  vermicularis,  or  Oxyuris. 

A  fourth  kind  is  met  with  occasionally,  viz.,  the 
Tapeworm  (Taenia). 

I  only  remember  one  instance  having  occurred  in  my 
practice  of  the  existence  of  this  species  of  worm.  The 
patient  was  a  black  man,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
portions  of  this  parasite  several  feet  in  length.  Although 
annoyed  by  th^  complaint,  and  suffering  occasionally  from 
pain,  or  rather  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  he  was  not  by 
any  means  in  bad  health. 

Hysterical  affections  are  not  of  a  nature  to  call  forth 
any  particular  remarks  as  peculiar  to  this  country.  As 
elsewhere,  they  chiefly  affect  females,  whose  sedentary 
habits  and  pensive  minds  predispose  to  the  disease,  atvd 
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rliaps  less  ascribable  to  climate  than  to  moral  and 
III  causes,  which  operate  with  equal  caprice  and 
Irities  in  other  lands, 

IS  long  been  remarked  that  locked-jaw  is  of  more 

it  occurrence  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold, 
ler  this  is  owing  to  mere  temperaturcj  which  is 
Ijj  or  to  a  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  in- 
of  acting  regularly  under  conditions  of  irritation, 
ler  causes,  remain  unexplained.  Many  persons, 
Ixposure  to  a  current  of  cool  air,  or  to  checked 
Iration,  have  become  attacked  with  stiffliesa  of  the 
lind  body,  aod  occasional  spasoi,  called  idiopathic 
For  the  most  part  these  cases  readily  recover^ 
he  very  amenable  to  treatment.  In  tetanus,  the 
lof  injuries  or  wounds,  the  case  is  very  different. 

lasms  are  iTitoIerable   and   frequent,  the  rigidity 
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No  country,  in  proportion,  could,  I  am  persuaded,  instance 
more  numerous  and  melancholy  cases  of  this  baneful 
disease  than  this.     In  former-  times  it  was  still  more 
prevalent ;  at  present  there  are  some  hopes  of  its  decline, 
but  altogether  dependent  on  moral  causes.     It  is  the 
usual  death  of  the  unfortunate  and  disappointed.     In 
nine  cases  out  often,  persons  who  have  been  defeated  in 
some   speculation,  ruined   by  some  change  in  fortune, 
cheated  by  some  false  friend,  or  otherwise  impoverished 
aad  lowered  in   society,  have  unfortunately  sought  to 
drown  in  intemperance  the  cares  which  afflicted  them, 
but  only  to  raise  up  evils  far  more  tormenting  than  those 
they  sought  to  shun.     The  young,  the  accomplished,  the 
intelligent,  the  beloved,  the  middle-aged,  the  old,  nay, 
the  delicate  female,  have  all  afforded  to  the  colonists  the 
distressing  sight  of  human  nature  humbled  by  this  de- 
pravity.    The  most  exalted  characters,  the  most  useful 
and  sacred  professions,  have  been  debased  by  this  insane 
propensity.     The  evil  formerly  spread  through  all  classes 
and  all  ranks,  originating  with,  and  most  conspicuous  in, 
the  European   (to  his   disgrace   recorded),  it  has  con- 
taminated  the   simple    native,    infected  the    bondsman 
African  and  his  emancipated  descendants,  and    spread 
through  every   other  race  which  has  visited  this  land. 
The  bad  example  of  superiors  has  been  imitated   by 
those  dependent  on  them,  and  it  will  take  years  of  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct  to  overcome  the  impressions 
stamped  upon  the  public  character. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  rather  common,  but  are  seldom 
so  inveterate  and  aggravated  as  in  Europe.  Prickly  heat 
(Lichen  tropicus)  is  frequent  among  children  and  new 
comers,  but  is  generally  considered  to  have  a  salutary 
tendency. 

Boils  and  other  phlegmonous  inflammations  are  un 
fortunately  too  prevalent,  indeed  their  appearance  \>Ye- 
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t  times  almost  like  epidemics.     In  children,  in  the 
and  robust,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  and  ill-fed, 
ievelopment  is  remarkable^  but  they  seldom  entail 
ne  amount  of  constitutional  irritation  observable  in 
countries. 

e  (sedemitis)  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
euta  or  lymphatic  vessels,  which  frequently  attadts 
!oIes  and  othei^  of  ibis  colony.     It  occasions  pain, 
?,  and  swelling  on  the  anns  or  legs,  and  occurs  like 
'las   after   wounds  j   bites,   or   other   injuries.     If 
ted,  it  leads  to  the  development  of  that  formidable 
^r  ot  the  tropics  so  well  known  as  elephantiasis,  or 
uia   tropica,   which    entails   such   deformity   and 
ig  to  individuals  subjected  to  its  invasion.     For 
particulars  I   take  the  liberty  of  referring  my 
i  to  a  short  essay  on  the  subject  written  by  myself, 
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in  the  city,  it  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  an  (epidemic 
of  a  few  weeks'  duration,  but  it  is  found  veiy  amenable 
to  treatment  and  soon  disappears. 

Dysentery  is  generally  considered  as  very  constant  and 
fiital  in  warm  climates.  In  many  such  places  perhaps 
this  is  the  case,  but  in  British  Guiana  it  is  not  particularly 
common  or  severe.  When  met  with  it  is  generally  in 
broken-down  subjects,  and  among  the  old  and  ill-fed,  or 
among  unhealthy  immigrants,  who  feed  on  garbage,  or 
indulge  too  freely  in  the  unripe  add  fruits  of  the  country. 

Dry  belly-ache,  or  painter's  colic,  was  formerly  a  very 
prevalent  and  serious  disorder,  but  has  been  justly  traced 
to  the  then  common  practice  of  drinking  laige  quantities 
of  sour  French  wines.  Since  that  habit  has  been  dis- 
continued there  is  less  of  this  disease  among  the  better 
classes,  while  its  appearance,  though  occasional  among 
the  inhabitants  generally,  is  readily  combated  by  judi- 
cious treatment.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  tobacco 
smokers  are  less  prone  to  its  attacks  than  those  who  do 
not  smoke,  and  my  own  observations  tend  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  remark. 

There  are  many  grave  and  important  diseases  from 
which  the  colonists  of  this  coimtry  are  altogether  exempt, 
and  numerous  others  from  which  they  are  more  or  less 
fi-ee.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  no  instances  in  this 
country  of  contagious  or  infectious  fevers  (except  the 
exanthemata,  viz.,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c.). 
The  endemic  and  epidemic  fevers  which  occur  are  not  of 
a  character  to  spread  by  contact  or  the  communication  of 
the  affected  person  with  others  in  ordinary  health. 
Again,  calculus,  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  has  never  been 
known  to  occur,  although  occasionally  slight  cases  of 
gravel  are  met  with  ;  neither  are  diseases  of  the  bladder 
common,  or  so  fatal  as  in  Europe. 
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kions  of  the  kidneys   are  also  rare  ;  "  Morbm 
I"  that  disease  so  well  knovm  to  European  prac- 
is  by  no  means  common,  although  albuminous 
casionally  occurs,   but  readily  yields  to  treat- 
appears  chiefly  owing  to  some  irregularity  in 
tstive  organs.     Diabetes  mellitus,  so  frequent  in 
has  never  been  met  with  here  to  my  knowledge^ 
noticed   in   the   islands   of  the   West    Indies. 
are  other  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  goitre, 
syphihtic  affections,  or  gout  so  serious  or  preva- 
[n  colder  climates. 

rophobia  is  unknown,  although  one  or  two  spuri- 

[s  have  been  rumoured  abroad  ns  such  by  a  few 

In  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dogs  arc 

Inown  to  become  rabid,  although  subject  to  6t3. 

aneurism,  maliOTant  ttimonn?,  diseases  of  i)one3. 
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particularly  fatal.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that 
species  of  fever  commonly  called  yellow  fever,  which 
has  appeared  in  this  colony  at  different  periods  from  its 
earliest  colonisation,  and  led  to  the  greatest  share  of  its 
mortality. 

As  fkr  as  my  researches  go,  it  has  prevailed  in  this 
colony  in  1763-4,  1819-20,  1837-44,  1851-3. 

It  is  essentially  different  in  its  character  to  the  ordinary 
types  of  fever  met  with  here,  but  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  has  never  proved  so  fatal  as  similar  epi- 
demics in  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia, 
Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enlarge  either  upon  its 
history  or  nature,  the  more  especially  as  the  subject  has 
been  treated  lately  by  the  Colonial  Surgeon-Greneral  of 
this  city,  Dr.  Blair,  to  whose  excellent  work  I  would 
refer  such  parties  as  may  be  desirous  of  further  information. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  endemic  disease  of  the  country.  It 
arrives  and  departs  in  a  mysterious  manner.  It  has  never 
been  regarded  as  contagious  either  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioners or  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  It  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  attack  Europeans,  or  others  lately  arrived 
from  a  cold  climate.  It  rarely  attacks  Creoles,  or  those 
long  resident  here ;  the  black  population  are  singularly 
exempt  from  its  invasion.  When  present  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  shipping,  and  to  persons  inhabiting  the 
waterside  districts  of  the  town ;  but  cases  present  them- 
'  selyes,  although  comparatively  few  in  number,  among 
persons  predisposed  to  its  invasion  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. It  seldom  attacks  the  same  individual  twice. 
The  success  of  the  treatment  depends  chiefly  on  the 
promptitude  in  seeking  competent  medical  advice  in  the 
early  stage. 

Those  fatal  epidemics  which  so  often  ravage  other 
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[es  are  here  unknown,  such   as  Asiatic  chuleraj 

fever,    plague,  ophthalmia,  and    their   infinite 
IS  and  complicationfi, 
is  one  circumstance  connected  with,  the  subject 

mics  which  is  both  curious  and  deserving  of  uo* 
at  is,  the  marked  difference  which  characterises 
ffects  on  the  several  races.     Thus,  yellow  fever 

only  Europeans  and  the  white  inhabitants  re- 
irrived^  whilst  the  coloured  and  black  races  are 
or  never  affected.  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
|c  of  a  black  Creole  dying  from  this  disease ;  and 
iiong  the  white  Creoles  its  effects  are  not  so  vio- 

Again,  when  small-pox  has  made  its  appearance, 
cts  were  more  severe  in  the  black  races  than  in 
itc.  Measles,  when  prevalent  as  it  was  in  1847 
1 4 8,  was  clucfly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the 
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ibrin  do  other  way  than  by  the  existence  of  some  physio- 

Iqgical  difference  in  the  system. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  after  having  thus  gone 
orer  some  of  the  principal  disorders  to  which  the  hmnan 
finine  is  subject  in  this  colony,  to  state  the  views  enter- 
tained in  Captain  TuUoch's  ^'  Statistical  Report  on  the 
Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  the  Troops 
in  the  West  Indies,**  and  to  see  how  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  are  borne  out  by  the  tables  he 
lias  published.  The  following  table  drawn  up  by  him 
exhibits  at  a  glance  the  admissions  and  deaths  among  a 
body  of  troops  of  about  164,000,  for  a  period  of  20  yean^ 
and  gives  an  admirable  view  of  the  prevailing  diseases 
to  which  they  were  subjected  during  that  time: 


Admissions. 

Deaths. 

whole  Force 
in  ao  Yean. 

Annual  Ratio 

per  1000  of 

mean  strength. 

1  Total  among 
whole  Force 
in  20  Years. 

Annual  Ratio 
per  1000  of 

62,163 

13 

9,975 

1,946 

36,474 

2,447 

659 

4,202 

3,043 

17,708 

11,149 

4,327 

7,686 

559 

2,584 

717 

22 

421 
28 

J,* 

35 
204 
129 

50 

89 
6 

30 

3195 

1 

906 

161 

1795 

36.9 

10.4 
1.8 

20.7 
3.7 
2.1 

2.9 

SniptiTe  Feven 

Diseases  of  Lungs.... 

Liver 

„          Stomach 
aod  Bowels 

Diseases  of  Brain 

Dropaies 

Rbeoinatic  Affections 
Venereal 

312 
180 
17^ 
6 
18 
60 
2 
4 
1 
145, 
1 

► 

Abscesses  and  Ulcers 
Woands  and  Injories 
Punished 

Diseases  of  the  Eyes. 

Sldn. 

An  other  Diseases.... 

Total 

164,935 

1903 

6803 

78.6 

I 

We  cannot  but  notice  the   great  preponderance  of 
fevers,  with   a  mortality  between  3  and   4   per  cent. 


S6 
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his  class  of  disease  (says  Captain  TuUoch)  is  the  ] 
iple  source  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  this  comm 
it  comprises  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  all 
idjnissions,  and  about  a  half  of  all  the  deaths,  comp: 

ith  the  same  disease ;  among  troops  in  the  conntrj 
dmissions  are  ten  times,  and  the  deaths  twenty 
imes  as  numerous*     Above  two-fifths  of  the  abov< 

is&ions  were  from  intermittent  fever^  which^  howe 

rely  proved  fatal,  and  was  chiefly  met  with  in  Demei 
rbice*  and  Trinidad,     The  eruptive  fevers  are 
een  to  be  very  rare,  one  death  alone  took  place  in 
wenty  years. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lunj 
bout  10 J  per  1000,  or  little  more  than  one  per  cen 
.he  whole  force,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  it  is  sai 
limount  among  tlie  troops  to  8^  per  1000.     Consi; 
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countries,  espedallj  of  Ouiana ;  the  mortality  in  this  table 
18  upwards  of  forty  times  as  high  as  among  troops  at 
home. 

Under  diseases  of  the  brain  are  included  cases  of  de- 
lirium tremenSi  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mortality,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  admissions 
being  about  one  in  eight,  and  it  is  remarked  that  a  higjh 
temperature  has  not  been  found  to  increase  the  preva- 
lence or  mortality  of  this  class  of  diseases  in  any  marked 
degree.  The  proportion  of  admissions  and  deaths  from 
this  disease  is  about  eight  times  that  met  with  in  the 
troops  at  home ;  most  of  the  cases  are,  however,  from 
fever  in  men  with  broken  constitutions. 

It  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  this  report 
that  the  prevalence  and  virulence  of  venereal  diseases  is 
singularly  moderate,  and  can  be  attributed  to  no  other 
cause  than  that  the  climate  seems  unfavourable  to  the 
existence  and  propagation  of  this  disease.  This  state- 
ment perfectly  agrees  with  the  experience  of  the  civil 
medical  practitioner,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  oldest 
medical  returns. 

The  prevalence  and  mortality  of  other  diseases  is  so 
trifling  as  to  oflfer  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  so  that  even 
hy  these  tables,  gathered  from  experience  among  troops, 
4  body  of  men  particularly  liable  to  disease,  it  is  found 
jrfler  all  that  there  is  great  immunity  from  a  multitude 
of  complaints  which  obtain  in  other  climates. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  British  Guiana,  it  will 
he  found  that  the  mortality  among  the  troops  stationed 
throughout  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  years 
^as  as  follows : 
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ler  1000  of  mean  strength  bdng  on  an  average  for  the 
iwenty  years  106.3. 

In  St.  Lucia  about  12  per  cent.,  or  122.8  deaths  per 
1000  of  mean  strengtL 

In  Dominica  about  13  per  cent.,  or  137.4  deaths  per 
1000  of  mean  strength. 

In  Jamaica  about  12  or  13  per  cent,  or  121.3  deaths 
per  1000  of  mean  strength. 

The  mortality  among  the  black  troops  in  British 
Guiana  for  the  same  period  of  twenty  years  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  about  4  per  cent,  of  ^e  admissions,  or 
nearly  41  per  1000  of  the  mean  strength;  and  is  about 
the  same  as  that  throughout  the  islands— if  anything,  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  &tal  diseases 
€fthe  troops  in  British  Gruiana: 


1 

Whitb  Tboops. 

Black  Tboofs. 

Totol  D«th.  J  J^Jl  »«^ 

Total  BMtlu  in 
aoTean. 

Ratio  of  Deaths 
annoallj  per  1«M 

I 

BjFlBTen 

Oinaaet  of  Lungs 

„          Liver 

„      Stomach 

andBoweb 

DiMMes  of  Brain. 

Dnptiea 

UloiherdiMaBes. 

1047 

112 

19 

'?? 

22 
51 

59.2 
6.4 
1. 

8.9 
4.4 
1.2 
2.9 

28 

59 

1 

19 
11 
8 

8 

8.5 

17.9 

3 

5.8 
3.3 
2.4 
2.4 

Total 

1485                      84.0           1 

184 

40.6 

1 

D  will  be  at  once  perceived  how  numerous  are  the 
eaths  fix)m  fever,  and  how  small  the  proportion  of 
lortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  liver.  Another 
irious  fiact  is  the  trifling  ratio  of  mortality  among  the 
lack  troops  from  fevers,  and  the  large  ratio  of  deaths 
VOL.  n.  K 
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seases  of  the  lungs  compared  witli  tlie  results 
Itlie  white  troops  when  the  converse  obtains. 
principal  cause  of  the  mortality  from  fevers  was 
valence  of  yellow  fever,  which  appeared  at  some 
|in  the  colony  from  the  year  1819  to  1828-     Tlie 
y  during  tliis  period  was  sometimes  about  5  per 
the  ff^ver  annually;  at  other  times  about  10  per 
■  the  deaths  from  fevers;  about  a  tenth  part  were 
by  intermittent   feven     The    mortality  classed 
diseases  of  the  brain  was  chiefly  owing  to  **  deli- 
renif^ns/'  the  result  of  intemperate  habits  rather 
le  effects  of  climate;  tmd  to  this  may  fairly  be 
1  the  mortality  from  other  classes  of  disease,  since 
ell   known  that   the  use  in   large  quantities  of 
s])irits  impairs  the  constitution^  predisposes  it  to 
irionts,  and   ronders  it  less  hkely  to  resist  th^ 
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It  is  the  popular  opinion,  and  has  already  been  alluded 

to  in  the  remarks  on  climate,  that  the  sanitary  conditions 

of  the  several  months  of  the  year  are  very  different,  but 

that  a  certain  uniformity  obtains  for  the  several  seasons, 

which  has  been  gathered  from  experience,  and  has  given 

rise  to  the  following  doggrel,  but  metrical  adage: 

In  July  70U  die, 
In  AugoBt  70a  most, 
September  remember, 
October  all  oyer. 

These  four  months  are  proverbially  the  most  unhealthy, 
the  first  three  especially ;  and  hence  the  commencement 
f     of  the  long  dry  season  is  always  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  experienced.     It  is  more  particularly  when  the 
irj  or  wet  seasons  are  merging  one  into  the  other,  that 
a  greater  degree  of  sickness  obtains.     Thus,  after  the 
long  wet  season  commencing  in  May  and  ending  in  July 
or  August,  when  the  hot  sun  and  incipient  dry  weather 
begins,  it   is  remarkable  how  aggravated  the  cases  of 
fever  become,  and  how  much  more  numerous  are  other 
disorders.     When  the  dry  weather  is  fairly  established, 
this  gradually  declines  imtil  the  next  rains,  or  short  wet 
season,  when  the  sickness  revives  again,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.     In  the  prolonged  and  very  wet  weather, 
the  amount  of  sickness  is  comparatively  trifling,  but  in- 
creases again  as  the  short  dry  season  is  ushered  in,  and  so 
on  for  other  years. 

This  opinion  is  borne  out  in  a  remarkable  manner  by 
the  following  table  from  Captain  TuUoch's  Report, 
showing  the  admissions  and  deaths  among  the  troops 
in  this  colony  during  nineteen  years,  and  clearly  esta- 
bhshing  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  autumnal 
months : 


k2 


January  19... 

2,143 

177 

'u^ 

i 
2,899   ', 

February  19  . 

2,267 

183 

4  we 

2,936 

March  19 

2,090 

1.51 

5via 

2J43     i 

April  19 

1,902 

135 

5<j4 

2,601 

May  19 

1,981 

137 

640 

2,7S« 

Jane  19  

2,417 

167 

590 

3,174 

Juljl9   

a,636 

132 

480 

4,248 

Angntt  19  ... 

4^148 

128 

4+4 

4,7*0 

September  19 

4,018 

106 

4LS 

4,536 

October  19 ... 

a,46i 

145 

4f>0 

4,006 

NoTember  19 

2,828 

121 

+3S 

3,SS7 

December  19 

2,476 

120 

490 

3,066 

Total 

• 

33,367 

1702 

(5025 

41,094 

\ 

A  candid  exposition  of  its  sanitai 
been  given,  it  is  hoped  that  if  we  cam 
Guiana  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of 
some  good  will  be  effected  in  removii 
mind  of  Europe  that  unfounded  prej 
long  stigmatised  it,  and  rendered  the 
shores  so  unfavourable  in  respect  to 
ceived  opinions,  like  deep-rooted  we< 
and  frequent  extermination.  "He 
beyond  his  evidence,'.'  writes  Locke 
the  imderstanding,  "owes  this  exces 
only  to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  effect 
refuftpfl  t^  ^^ ^ 
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lise  to  the  un&vourable  impresaioDS  left  on  the  public 
mind  with  respect  to  the  insalubrity  of  these  r^ons,  and 
idmittiiig  the  great  prevalence  of  feven^  some  of  them 
of  a  dangerous  nature,  what  is,  after  all,  the  actual  mor- 
tality compared  with  other  nations?    The  diseases  to 
which  Europeans  and  others  are  subject  have  been  fairly 
stated,  and  a  slight  analysis  made  of  the  valuable  sta- 
tistical information  contained  in  Captain  Tulloch's  Beport, 
f    by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  mortality  among  the 
troops  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  less  than  that  in 
Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica;  and  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  the  whole  com- 
mand.   It  is  shown  by  the  following  table  that  if  fever 
is  excepted,  the  disposition  to,   or  mortality  from,  all 
other  diseases  is  less  in  British  Guiana  than  in  any  of 
the  other  settlements  for  both  the  white  and  black  troops. 
Annual  ratio  of  mortality  per  1000  of  white  troops 
serving  in  Windward  and  Leeward  command  (deaths 
fiom  fever  excepted) : 

IforUlitj  in  Britiih  Guiana.    ,  Ayerage  of  whole  command. 

24.8  41.6 

Ditto  for  Black  Troops. 
82.1  32.9 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the 
slave  population  of  all  ages  in  the  West  India  colonies 
fix)m  the  years  1816  to  1832,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  annual  deaths  to  1000  living  were  in  Demerara 
and  £s8equebo  30  per  1000,  or  3  per  cent.,  and  in  Berbice 
31  per  1000,  little  more  than  3  per  cent.,  being  ex- 
ceeded by  four  of  these  colonies,  viz.,  Tobago,  Granada, 
St.  Vincent's,  and  Dominica;  equalled  by  three,  viz., 
Montserrat,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia;  and  inferior  to  five, 
viz.,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher's, 
and  Nevis. 
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following  table»  exemplified  from  Captain  Tul- 

Abstract  of  Statistical  Tables^  and  published  by 

rter,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Lither  iaformation  on  this  subject: 

Annual  ATcrmge  per  centoge  of  Uorulitj* 

Trinidad             .           .           .           ,5   percent 

Tobftgo          .            ,            *            H      .    4.2      H 

DeincnLniatidE3»equebo           *           <    3         „ 

Berbice          .             -            *            -       .    3,1       „ 

JumiLic^               .            .            .            .    S,5      „ 

Graufula         ,            .            .            .      i.    3*3      f. 

St.  Vincent         .            ,            .            .    3,1       ,j 

RiirbadoM     -                        •            .      .    a,8      „ 

St,  Lucia             .            ,            *            .    3         „ 

L>oniinica      ,            -            >            ,      ,    3*«      „ 

AntigTia               ,            -            *            -    2.7      „ 

i>t,  Chrbtopher       .          .          ,     ,    a.a     „ 

Montacrrrflt          .                         ,            .     3         „ 

NcTi»           ,          .          .          ,      .    a.5     „ 

indepeadctitly  of  the  West  Indies,  if  one  oom- 

lie  mortality  of  British  Guiana  ivith  that  of  Eu' 
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sobject.  From  an  appendix  to  the  Beport  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Factory  Bill  it 
appears  that  in  a  number  of  10,000  deaths  in  several 
places  of  England  the  duration  of  life  was  less  than  in 
the  colony  of  Demerara,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

TAH.B  BHOWXHO  PBOFOBnOirAm  AOW  OV  DSATH  TK  A  OITBN  MUIIBBB  Of  GA8S8. 


Loodi^. 

Died  under  M. 

Under  40. 

LiTedto40Mid 
iqifpvdi* 

Ixndoii ,,., 

4580 
3756 

eoas 

6213 
6113 
2749 

6111 
5031 
7462 
7441 
7459 
4788 

3889 
4969 
2538 
2559 
2541 
5212 

Kailaml... 

'PtmUm 

Leeds .» 

Bolton. 

Demeraia 

Again,  fix)m  th^  tables  published  by  the  late  indefati- 
gable Commissary  of  Population  of  British  Guiana,  Mr. 
Hadfield,  in  1847,  showing  a  statement  of  the  mortality 
in  the  city  of  Georgetown  during  the  nine  years  ending 
with  1846  (than  which  period  none  other  has  been  more 
unhealthy),  it  would  appear  that  the  ratio  of  mortality 
was  3.54  per  cent.,  or  354  in  10,000,  which,  considering 
the  prevalence  for  some  time  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
epidemics,  and  the  importation  of  a  large  number  of  un- 
healthy immigrants  from  India,  Africa,  and  Madeira, 
many  of  whom  died  in  the  Georgetown  Hospital,  and 
sweUed  the  list  of  mortality,  does  not  contrast  very  unfa- 
vourably with  many  other  countries  and  places  (usually 
considered  very  healthy). 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  Deaths  to  the  Population  in 
Ix>ndon  ....    2.56 


Birmingham 

.      .    2.70 

Sheffield 

.    3.00 

BrUtol 

.       .    3.12 

Manchester 

.    3.33 

Liverpool    . 

.       .     3.80 

England 

.     2.20 

France 

.       .     2.39 

Prussia 

.     2.66 

Austria 

.       .     2.99 

Uussia 

.     3.59 

Georgetown,  Demeram 

.       .     3.54 
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lave  in  this  last  table  contrasted  the  mortality  of 
Intal  of  British  Guiana  with  both  town  and 
of  other  nations,  which  is  scarcely  fair,  for  if  we 
[d  the  average  mortality  of  the  whole  population 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  under  3  per 
Ind  about  equal  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
tilluded  to,  from  all  which  it  would  appear  that 

icople  of  other  countries  condemn  foreign  posses- 
unwholesome  spots  and  charnel-houses,  it  would 

sr  fur  them  to  e^camine  more  closely  their  own  re- 
Ind  ascertain  whether  the  annals  of  Ireland,  parts 
[land,  and  many  places  in  England,  have  not  more 
1  disclosures  to  make  as  regards  mortality  than  the 

idies  and  this  colony  in  particular. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OUTLORS  OV  BBUGIOUB  HIATOBT— THB  MOBAVUJX  MISaiONB  Df  OUIAMA  FBOM 
1735  TO  1810  —  THK  LONDON  MI88IONABISB ;  THBIB  BBCBFTION  BY  THB  NB- 
OBOBS— THB  MIBSIONABIBS  TO  THB  INDIANS — THB  BNOLI8H  OHUBOB  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS ;  THBm  PBOQBB88  AND  BB8XJLT8  —  DITI8ION  OF  THB  COLONY  INTO 
PABI8HBS  —  BSTABLISHXENT  OF  AN  ABCHDEACONBT  AND  DI0CB8B  —  EPISCO- 
PALIAN CHUBCH  BSTABLI8HMENTS — SCOTCH  CHUBOH — DUTCH  CHUBCH — ROHAN 
CATHOLIC  BOCLBSIASTICAL  BSTABLISHMBNTS — INDBPBNDBNT  CONGBBOATIONAL 
DIS8BNTBBS  —  WE8LBTAN8;  THBIB  CHAPELS  AND  NUMBERS  —  LONDON  MIS- 
SION ABIES. 

In  the  course  of  .the  preceding  pages  occasional  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  most  important  events  connected  with 
the  labours  of  missionaries  and  the  religious  progress  of 
the  colony.  Little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  stated  under 
this  head.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  missions,*  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  religious  denominations,  and  some 
accoimt  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  establishments  will 
comprise  all  the  information  necessary  to  be  laid  before 
the  reader. 

The  missions  to  Dutch  Guiana,  comprising  the  colonies 
of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequebo,  were  un- 
dertaken in  1735,  after  several  consultations  held  by  the 

*  The  accoant  giyen  in  this  chapter  of  the  Missions  of  the  Moravian  Societj 
to  Dutch  Guiana  is  extracted  Arom  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Missions  of  the 
United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  by  John  Holmes,  compiled  from 
Histories  of  Missions  by  Crantz,  Joskiel,  Latrobe,  and  Kister,  and  from  the  pe- 
riodical Accounts  of  Missions,  &c. 
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rs  of  the  Dutx;h  Trading  Company  of  Surinam^ 
e  Bishop  of  Spangenberg,  an  intelligent,  active, 
Lientiiil  member  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren, 
irst  step  was  to  send  out  three  of  the  brethren  to 
1  to  inquire  on  the  spot  into  the  best  mode  of  es- 
ig  missions.     After  their  return  to  Europe,  at  the 
of  a  gentleman  of  Amsterdam,  a  miseion,  consist- 
^^^0  l)rethicn,  was  sent  to  his  estate  in  Kio  Berbice, 
ved  there  in  1738*     Circumstances  soon  induced 
remove  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  up  the  river, 
ce  which  they  called  Pilgerhut,  from  which  spot 
gan  to  visit  the  Indians,  and  ''soon  gained  the 
1  confidence  of  these  good-natured  savages." 
f39  another  brother  and  his  wife  joined  them, 
en  yenrs  after  they  had  a  similar  addition  t-o  their 
Tlic  Indians,   at  their   first   approach,   would 
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more,  who,  after  some  time,  established  themselves  in  the 
Cotta^  river,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indians,  but  this  settlement  was  abandoned  in  1745,  and 
two  of  the  missionaries  moved  to  Pilgerhut,  while  about 
the  same  time  two  brethren  and  their  wives  arrived  there 
from  Europe.  They  now  made  frequent  visits  among 
the  Indians,  travelling  a  circuit  of  800  miles  through 
a  vast  wilderness.  These  journeys  were  attended  with 
the  usual  difficulties  and  dangers.  About  this  time,  as- 
dsted  by  a  mulatto  boy,  who  had  been  made  a  present 
to  them  by  a  planter  in  Berbice,  and  who  understood  the 
Arawak  language,  they  composed  a  concise  narrative  of 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  Arawak  language. 
This  tract  they  took  with  them,  reading  it  to  the  Indians, 
and  expatiating  upon  it.  In  1747,  after  a  residence  of 
nearly  nine  years,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive, 
"  That  the  Divine  Spirit  was  exciting  a  real  hunger  after 
the  word  of  God  among  the  Arawaks." 

In  1748  the  first  Indian  was  admitted  to  baptism. 
After  this  scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  the  rite  was 
not  administered  to  one  or  more,  and  by  the  end  of  Jime 
the  converts  amounted  to  39.  Many  of  these  now  settled 
dose  to  the  missionaries,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  80 
Indians,  including  children,  lived  in  the  settlement.  About 
this  time  the  directors  of  the  missions  in  Europe  had  re- 
solved to  appoint  a  man  of  learning  to  superintend  the 
establishment  at  Pilgerhut.  They  selected  Theos  Schu- 
man,  who  arrived  in  1748,  and  who,  in  one  year,  acquired 
such  a  proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  natives  that  he 
could  converse  with  them,  and  translate  the  Scriptures  in 
their  dialect. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  a  deputation  of  eleven 
savages  arrived  at  Pilgerhut  from  the  Spanish  possession 
on  the  Orinoco.  These  people  had  been  visited  by  one 
of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  his  discourse  had  made  such 
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ressioG  upon  their  minds,  that  they  now  came  to 
be  great  word  from  the  misijionariea  themselves, 
nbassy  led  to  the  result  that  in  the  sequel  several 
from  that  territory  settled  at  Pilgerhut,  and  em- 
the  Gospel.  A  visit  made  by  some  of  the  converts 
r  relations  on  the  Corentyn  was  followed  by  con- 
CCS  equally  pleasing,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
vend  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  came 
hose  parts  to  settle  at  Pilgerhut,  so  that  without   * 
ing  those   who  occasionally  visited    them,  there 
len  three  hundred  belonging  to  their  congregation, 
m  about  two  hundred  lived  in  the  settlement. 
It  diificulties  were  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
laries  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  ctonie  mis- 
^a  who  urrived  in  1731  having  samples  of  con* 
,  declined  taking  the  oath  to  the  Governntent, 
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besides  children,  and  reckoning  those  who  resided  in 
the  neighboiirhood,  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
upwards  of  300. 

In  1759,  they  were  visited  by  an  epidemic  disease, 
which  carried  off  forty  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  had 
the  unhappy  effect  of  causing  many  of  the  others  to  leave 
the  settlement,  the  opponents  of  the  missionaries  having 
represented  such  calamities  as  the  punishment  of  an 
offended  spirit.  The  same  epidemic,  however,  unfortu- 
nately also  carried  off  the  governor  of  the  colony,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions  which 
simultaneously  occurred,  produced  quite  a  panic  through- 
out the  whole  community. 

In  1760,  Missionary  Schmnan  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Europe,  and  died  in  less  than  six  months  after,  and  two 
active  young  brethren  who  had  come  out  with  him  also 
died  in  a  few  weeks  after.  The  epidemic  and  famine 
still  raged  with  unmitigated  violence,  and  in  consequence 
of  these  calamities  Pilgerhut  was  almost  deserted,  and  at 
the  end  of  1762  the  iiiiabitants  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
two  in  number.  In  1763,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful 
revolt  of  the  negroes  in  Berbice,  and  hearing  that  the 
insurgents  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  settlement,  the 
missionaries  resolved  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to 
Demerara.  They  effected  their  escape  in  two  companies, 
and  proceeded  thither;  where  they  met  with  a  kind  and 
hospitable  reception  from  the  inhabitants.  The  Christian 
Indians  who  came  with  them  likewise  found  here  the 
needful  means  of  support. 

Thus  terminated  the  once  flourishing  "  Mission  in  the 
Rio  Berbice,"  some  of  the  missionaries  returned  to  Europe, 
two,  Cleman  and  Vester,  who  remained  at  Demerara, 
terminated  here  their  earthly  career  shortly  after.  From 
the  abandonment  of  the  settlement  on  the  river  Cottaka 
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5,  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  missions  in 
olony  until  the   year  176iij   when   two   married 
3n  and  five  others,  unmarriedj  were  sent  out  to 
mce  two  settlements^  one  on  the  river  Corcntyn, 
e  other  on  the  Sarnmaca.     In  the  spring  of  1757, 
egtm  to  build  and  plant  at  a  place  called  Sharon, 

Saramaca.     Amongst  the  first  Indiana  that  joined 
xere  some  Irom  Pilgerhut,  and  many  of  the  Caribec 
ame  to  visit  thorn,  several  of  whom  took  up  their 
at  Sharon,  or  settled  in  its  neighbourhood, 

jealouRy  of  the  bush  negroes  was  excited  by  the 
lent   of  tlie   Indians   here,  and  on  the    25th   of 
y,  1761,  they  made   an   attack  on  the  mission, 
tlu'ce  Indians,   anj  took  eleven  prisoners  ;  they 
omuled  two  of  the  missionaries  and  set  fire  to  th{^ 
es.     The  missionaries  with  some  difficulty  escaped- 
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lie  down  in  his  hammock.  Just,  however,  as  he  entered 
the  door  he  beheld  a  serpent  descending  from  the  roof 
upon  him.  In  the  scuffle  which  ensued  the  snake  bit 
him  in  three  different  places;  and,  pursuing  him  closely, 
twined  itself  several  times  round  his  head  and  body. 
Expecting  now  to  be  bitten  or  strangled  to  death,  and 
being  afraid  that  his  brethren  should  suspect  the  Indians 
had  murdered  him,  he,  with  singular  presence  of  mind, 
wrote  with  chalk  on  the  table,  "  A  serpent  has  killed 
me.'*  Suddenly,  however,  the  promise  of  the  Saviour 
darted  into  his  mind,  "  They  shall  take  up  serpents  and 
shall  not  be  hurt."  Encouraged  by  this  recollection,  he 
seized  the  reptile  with  great  resolution,  tore  it  from  his 
body,  and  flung  it  violently  out  of  the  hut. 

The  settlement  at  Ephraim  was  disturbed  by  the  re- 
bellion of  the  negroes  in  1763,  and  retired  to  Para- 
maribo, but  in  1764  they  returned,  and  finding  their 
dwelling  nearly  in  ruins,  and  considering  the  situation 
unhealthy,  they  removed  higher  up  the  river,  and  called 
the  new  settlement  "  Hope." 

The  congregation  at  Hope  continued  for  several  years 
in  a  pleasing  course,  and  at  the  close  of  1783  the 
number  of  Christian  Indians  belonging  to  the  settlement 
amounted  to  167  persons.  During  subsequent  years  the 
prospect  became  discouraging,  the  missionaries  complained 
of  the  roving  disposition  of  the  Indians  being  a  great  im- 
pediment to  their  improvement,  and  that  many  who  had 
given  promise  of  better  fruits  lost  the  little  they  had 
obtained;  and,  besides,  the  small-pox  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  committed  great  havoc,  especially  among  the 
Arawaks.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1789  at  the 
Hope,  when  J.  J.  G.  Fischer  arrived  there  ;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  mission,  being 
endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  an  active  and 
enterprising  mind,  improved  by  study.     In  a  few  months 
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lired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Arrawak  language 
le  able  to  preach  in  it-     He  commenced  a  school 

children,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  thirty  scholars* 

ktlement  again  assumed  a  flourishing  aspect,  which 

ied  up  to  the  year  1796,     During  the  years  1797 

|98  the  mission  had  to  encounter  various  difficulties. 

[:ity  little  short  of  famine  prevailed,  and  an  epidemic 

carried  oflF  great  numbers  of  the  Indians.  In  the 
^ear  Mr.  Fischer  was  ordered  by  the  Surinam  Go- 
E^nt  to  leave  the  Hope,  and  this  was  considered  a 
J  blow  to  the  mission.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
Led,  however,  to  increase  considerably,  and  at  the 
\{  1799  it  amounted  to  nearly  300  ;  but  from  this 

it  began  to  decrease,  and  in  1804  was  reduced  to 

In  Axigust^  180G,  Hope  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
I V,  all  the  buildings  being  burned  down,  and  in  two 
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ness  protected  them  from  danger,  and  facilitated  their 
labours.  From  this  time  forwards  their  labours  were 
attended  with  better  success ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  fifty-nine  of  the  bush  negroes  had  been  baptised. 
In  1810,  however,  dark  and  heavy  clouds  arose  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  missionaries  remarked,  "  if  ever  the 
power  of  Satan  was  anywhere  manifest,  it  is  among  the 
free,  or  bush  negroes.''  Shortly  after  this  the  mission 
was  abandoned,  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  society  had  also  established  a  mission  in  Para- 
maribo, and  one  on  the  Cornewyn  river,  which  are 
described  as  being  attended  with  considerable  success 
among  the  slaves. 

The  history  from  which  I  have  derived  these  details 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  number  of  missionaries 
employed,  and  of  the  heathen  brethren  converted  by 
their  means,  from  the  beginning  of  the  mission  in  this 
country  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
comprising  a  term  of  sixty-five  years.  During  this 
period,  159  brethren  and  sisters  had  served  in  the 
mission,  seventy-five  of  whom  had  departed  this  life  in 
the  country,  sixty-three  had  returned  to  Europe,  and 
twenty-one  were  still  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord  on  the  difierent  stations  in  Guiana.  During 
this  period  there  had  been  baptised  by  them  865  Indians, 
fifty-nine  free  negroes,  and  731  negro  slaves  and  mu- 
lattoes,  making  a  total  of  1646  persons.  Of  this  number, 
658  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  594  were  still  living 
and  enjoying  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries,  and  the 
remaining  393  had  forsaken  the  fellowship  of  the 
believers. 

Thus  terminated  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  British  Guiana;  it  would  appear  from 
this  statement  that  their  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to 
Berbice  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  that,  excepting  an 
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Lial  visit  to  Demerara  and  EssoquebOj  no  reUgious 
[lent  had  been  effected  in  either  of  these  districts; 

1,  the  native  Indian  afforded  but  poor  encourage- 
h  the  arduous  task  of  Christianisation.  The  apathy 
Ulence,  the  prejudice  of  superstition,  rendered  hiiu 
It  to  be  convinced-  It  is  very  interesting  to  remark^ 
Ire,  the  progress  which  the  above  review  exhibits 
|beneficial  iiifiuence  of  the  missionaries;  and  when 

told  ol"  the  difficulties  raised  by  i\\e  local  govern- 
I  of  the  danger  incurred  from  the  assaults  of  the 
legroes,  and  of  the  frequent  epidemics  and  scarcity 
|l  which  so  commonly  occurred,  we  are  the  more 
led  at   their  patience  and   perseverance.      Their 

manners  and  unostentatious  habits  made  a  lasting; 
Ision  on  the  Indiun  mind,  and  rendered  future 
preach  the  Gospel  more  acceptable  and  appre- 
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their  "  amour  propre"  was  flattered  by  the  unexpected 
distinction,  and  as  they  soon  perceived  symptoms  of 
alienation  between  the  planters  and  the  missionaries,  they 
naturally  enough  ranged  themselves  in  the  lists  of  the 
latter.  A  religious  spirit  was  rapidly  raised  up  among 
them;  large  congregations  in  every  district  attested  to 
the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  the  peculiarly 
austere  and  formal  creed  of  these  apostles  of  the  Saviour 
was  stamped  indeUbly  upon  the  negro  mind,  to  continue 
unchanged  for  yeai-s.  A  solenm,  demure,  and  punctiUous 
demeanour  characterised  their  conduct  in  the  chapel, 
and  they  listened  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  lan- 
guage of  a  doctrine  so  new  to  them.  They  found  a 
refuge  from  their  miseries  in  accepting  the  glad  offers  of 
salvation  which  were  freely  held  fortli  to  them;  they 
soon  learnt  how  opposed  to  such  a  religion  was  the 
character  and  conduct  of  many  of  the  planters,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  their  expressions  and  profession,  to  show 
to  their  masters  how  willingly  they  received  the  grace 
which  was  rejected  by  the  others. 

There  was  much  in  the  negro  character  which  asso- 
ciated them  with  religion;  a  consciousness  of  weakness 
and  helplessness  led  them  to  cling  to  the  assistance 
afforded  by  Christianity;  a  devotional  and  affectionate 
disposition  rendered  them  open  to  the  conciliation  and 
love  of  the  Gospel;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  a  desire  for  improvement  stimulated 
them  to  persevere  in  the  only  path  of  instruction  open  to 
them;  but  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  were  sadly 
deficient  in  the  practical  tendency  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed.  Belief,  worship,  and  praise  were  readily 
conceded  by  them ;  but  when  the  hour  arrived  to  apply 
the  principles  of  godliness  to  the  circumstances  of  life, 
they  either  mistook  or  abused  the  occasion.  They  would 
walk  for  miles  through  all  weathers  to  attend  the  d\^.^^\^ 
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louid  devote  hours  to  listen  to  their  preachers,  or 

llhe  monotonous  psalm-yiiiging;  they  would  forfeit 

res  and  pecuniary  advantages  to  commune  with 

Ireator  in  some  form  of  prayer  or  hymn  ;  but  they 

no  such  fervent  zeal  into  the  habits  of  daily 

they  appeared  to  think  that   faith  alone  was 

Iry,  and  that  good  works  were  superfluous.     They 

le  eye  of  the  God  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Bible ; 

ly  forgot  that  the  glance  of  the  Almighty  continued 

>w  them  everywhere,  and  marked  each  thought 

The  cant  of  hypocritical  language  often  cast 

|>n  upon   their  sincerity;   the  lazy,  the  dissolute, 

VilFected,    met   every   rebuke    and   remonstrance 

Scriptural  phrase  or  religious  expression,  whose 

Ig  could  in  any  manner  be  conceived  to  exonerate 

themselves.     That  charity  which 
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aroused  the  slave  to  a  love  for  God,  but  a  hatred  to  man; 
they  opened  his  eyes  to  his  degraded  and  forlorn  bondage, 
and  darkly  hinted  at  the  power  which  might  be  employed 
to  rend  it.  They  have  the  merit  of  first  instructing  the 
n^ro  mind  in  the  knowledge  and  doctrine  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  imposing  on  him  the  necessity,  if  not  the  wish,  to 
take  up  their  cross,  and  follow  Him;  but  they  have  also 
the  shame  to  have  imprudently  and  dangerously  worked 
upon  the  passions  of  their  hearers,  until  such  passions  broke 
through  all  restraint,  and  urged  them  on  to  disobedience, 
rebellion,  and  bloodshed.  Unfortunate  and. disheartening 
was  the  result  of  the  Moravian  mission  to  the  Indian ; 
unhappy  and  calamitous  was  the  effect  of  the  London 
mission  to  the  Afiican  negro;  but  each  produced  some 
good  fruit  amid  the  bitter,  some  lasting  advantage  amid 
the  temporary  disaster ;  the  religion  thus  offered  to  these 
people  has  never  been  taken  from  them — the  fire  thus 
feebly  kindled  has  continued  to  bum  under  every 
change  of  circiunstance  and  time,  and  we  will  continue 
to  trace  its  progress. 

Up  to  the  year  1829  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
continued  to  send  out  some  of  its  members  to  instruct 
and  to  unpart  religion  among  the  negroes.  In  that  year, 
however,  Mr.  J.  Armstrong,  a  catechist,  received  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  up  the  river  Essequebo,  and  to  ascertain 
the  capability  and  the  disposition  of  the  Indian  to 
receive  similar  assistance.  Having  reported  favourably 
of  their  condition,  he  was  directed  to  commence  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Indians,  and  fixed  upon  a  place  called  "  Bar- 
tica,"  or  "Red  Earth,"  which  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mazaruni  with  the  Essequebo,  hoping  that 
the  Indians  of  both  rivers  would  find  it  equally  conve- 
nient to  visit  him.  The  then  governor  of  Demerara,  Sir 
Benjamin  D' Urban,  granted  300  square  roods  of  land  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  missionary  began  his  labours.     He 
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[jn  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  his 

and  by  degrees  a  regular  system  of  education  and 

is  instruction  was  pursued,  and  advanced  to  such  a 

as  to  render  further  assistance  necessary.     In  the 

S33  Mr*  Youdj  another  catechist,  was  sent  to  assist 

Lrmstrong,  and   it  was   arranged  that   whilst   one 

at  the    infant   mission    the   other  should   occa- 

travel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  carry  the  "glad 

'  to  the  natives  themselves.     The  settlement  in- 

in    size    and    importance,    more    buildings   were 

and  the  land  cleared  for  gardens  and  planting* 

I  a  mile  from  the  beautiful  strip  of  land  called  **Bar- 

jint''  Mr.  Youd  established  a  residence  called  the 

but  unhappily  between  the  two  missionaries  there 

3me  misunderstanding,  which  led  to  the  retirement 

Armstrong;   and   shortly  after,   about   1836,   an 
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the  missionaries,  who  soon  had  the  happiness  to  see  the 
•ettlenient  agiin  risibg,  and  the  Indians  willing  to  receive 
baptism,  matrioiony,  education  for  their  children,  and 
barial  fbr  their  dead. 

About  the  year  1838  Mr.  Youd,  who  had  ascertained 
from  Mr.  Armstrong  the  readiness  of  the  Indians  in  the 
interior  to  receive  instruction,  determined  to  proceed  to 
the  famous  '^Pirara,"  the  supposed  situation  of  the  '^  El 
Dorado"  of  the  Spaniards.  After  a  few  weeks'  travel  he 
reached  that  interesting  spot,  situated  on  the  river  Ru- 
pununi,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Essequebo,  and  after 
many  dangers  and  difBculties  had  the  happiness  to  see 
collected  around  him  many  of  the  natives  eager  to  listen 
to  the  word  of  God,  for  the  object  of  his  mission  had  long 
preceded  him.  They  had  already  built  a  church,  and  a 
house  for  the  *' dominie,"  as  they  termed  the  preacher, 
whilst  their  own  simple  huts  lay  strewed  around  —  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  supposed  wealth  and  opulence  of 
the  "golden  city."  The  aflFairs  of  this  distant  mission 
progressed  very  well  for  a  time,  but  in  about  a  year  Mr. 
Youd  having  occasion  to  visit  the  Grove,  found,  on  his 
return  to  Pirara  in  1839,  the  aspect  of  affairs  completely 
changed.  According  to  the  indefatigable  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk,  who  had  been  engaged  in  exploring  the 
interior  of  British  Guiana,  it  appears  that  on  his  return 
from  an  exploring  expedition  to  Pinara  or  Pirara,  in  May, 
1839,  he  found  it  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Brazilian 
National  Guards,  under  Senhor  Pedro  Ayres.  The 
church,  in  which  formerly  hymns  to  the  praise  of  the 
Lord  had  been  sung,  and  where  the  first  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  sown  among  the  benighted  Indians,  was 
now  converted  into  barracks,  and  was  the  theatre  of 
obscene  language  and  nightly  revels. 

It  appears  that  a  Roman  Catholic  padre  had  visited 
this  spot  from  the  neighbouring  fort  of  St.  Joaquim  to 
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to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  garrison.  *^This 
Lry  fortf  which  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 

Savannahs^  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
pakutu,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  confluence 
|ie  Rio  Branco,  the  Parima  of  the  Macusi  Indians, 
iriguira,  of  the  Parasilhanaa.  A  detachment  of 
Irds  from  Nuvoa  Guayana,  on  the  Orinoco,  arrived 
lo  by  the  Caroni  and  Uraricapari  at  the  Rio  Branco, 
TtiGed  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence 

river  Turumi.  ^Iliey  were  dispersed  by  the  Por- 
i\  who,  against  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards  as 

against  the  Dutch^  erected  the  boundary  Fort  St. 

|[iL     Jt  is  constructed  of  red  £iandstone  found  in  the 

I,  and  has  fourteen  embrasures,  mounted  with  eight 

sunders,    in   tolerable  condition.     A   commandant, 

officer  in  the  provincial  militia,  and  ten  privates 
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*^  fort"  to  retire  compelled  him  in  sorrow  to  quit  thv 
of  his  arduous  efforts.     As  the  Pirara  and  its  vicin 
situated  on  the  limits  of  British  and  Brazilian  Guiana, 
exact  boundary  of  each  were  not  settled,  and  several  dis- 
putes and  warlike  demonstrations  have  taken  place  be- 
tween  the   two  nations,  and   the    circumstances   being 
reported  to  the  British  Government,  an  expedition  under 
Sir   Robert  Schomburgk  was  appointed   to  survey  the 
boundaries  of  British  Guiana,  and  set  off  in  1841. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
ordered  Mr.  Youd  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  dis- 
puted ground,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  down  the 
river  Essequebo  as  far  as  the  "Waraputa"  rapids,  where 
be  hoped  to  establish  a  mission,  but  disappointment  again 
awaited  him ;  scarcely  had  he  settled  himself,  and  collected 
around  him  about  a  hundred  settlers,  when  a  military  ex- 
pedition, on  its  way  from  Georgetown  to  Pirara,  requested 
him  to  accompany  the  troops  as  interpreter  and  guide. 
Having  yielded  to  the  request,  knowing  it  was  with  the 
sanction  of  Government,  and  believing  it  to  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  natives,  he  proceeded  with  the  small  de- 
tachment of  soldiers,  and  many  of  his  settlers  followed 
him.  The  Brazilians  at  Pirara  fled  at  their  approach, 
and  the  British  flag  was  shortly  seen  to  wave  in  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  "wild  country."  The  chapel  and  the 
mission-house  were  again  put  to  profitable  use,  numbers 
of  Indians  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  im- 
moral habits  of  the  soldiers  ruined  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  the  task  of  the  poor  missionary  seemed  hopeless.  A 
rumour  of  the  approach  of  an  overpowering  force  of  the 
Brazilians  induced  the  soldiers  to  retire,  the  Indians  dis- 
appeared, and  the  missionary  having  returned  to  Waraputa 
found  everything  forsaken  and  deserted.  His  health,  long 
indifferent,  now  completely  gave   way;  disheartened   in 
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broken  down  in  constitution  from    suffering  and 

[sj  this  unfortunate  missionary  lingered  out  for  some 

nd  i^ventually  died,  not  without  suspicion  that  his 

as  caused  by  poison^  administered  to  him  by  an 

I  whom  he  had  unwittingly  offended. 

[ther  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pollitt,  was  directed 

ly  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr 

he    proceeded    to  Waraputa  and    diligently  set 

is  object^  but  misfortune  hkewise  awaited  him — 

was  nearly  lost  in  traversing  one  of  the  rapids,  and 

1th  being  seriously  impaired    he  was  obliged  to 

jto  England. 

ite  of  a  few  subsequent  efforts  to  revive  the  mission 

aputa,  it  has  completely  failed^  a  few  partially  civi- 

idianSf  and  half  constructed  buildings,  alone  mark 

of  so   much  toil   and   so  much   suffering.     The 
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pleasant  gardens  and  provision  fields  laid  out,  and  a  chapel 
WIS  soon  afterwards  built,  towards  the  construction  of 
which  the  natives,  besides  their  labour,  contributed  the 
sum  of  1501.  Another  sum  of  2502.  was  raised  among 
friends  by  the  missionary  himself,  and  his  Excellency 
Governor  Light  contributed  as  a  present  from  the  colony 
the  handsome  donation  of  5002.  Various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment were  found  for  the  Indians,  who  yearly  increased  in 
numbers  round  the  settlement ;  the  children  were  taught, 
and  were  well  grounded  in  religion  ;  after  a  certain  age 
many  were  sent  to  Georgetown  or  elsewhere,  and  bound 
apprentices  to  various  trades,  and  by  their  good  conduct 
did  credit  to  the  labours  of  the  missionary.  A  sincere 
feeling  of  religion  sprung  up  among  those  resident  at  the 
settlement,  and  numerous  converts  were  won  over  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  inconsiderate  mind  of  the 
Indian  has  been  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  its  guilt, 
and  many  a  heart,  before  hardened  in  sin,  is  now  softened 
by  repentance  and  contrition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843,  his  Excellency 
Governor  Light,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana,  the  Vener- 
able the  Archdeacon,  the  Government  Secretary,  and 
other  influential  gentlemen  visited  the  settlement  of 
•*  Bartica,"  and  expressed  themselves  favourably  of  the 
progress  of  the  mission.  The  chapel  was  consecrated  by 
the  bishop,  and  a  confirmation  of  many  of  the  Indians 
took  place.  From  that  period  up  to  the  present  time* 
the  good  work  has  steadily  progressed  under  the  same 
Christian  Missionary,  and  strangers  on  visiting  the  colony 
are  directed  with  pride  to  proceed  to  the  Essequebo 
and  mark  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching  upon  the 
hearts   and   behaviour  of  the  Indian.     Not  gifted  with 

*  Since  tlio  abuvc  was  vrritten,  the  fate  of  this  mission  has  been  less  pro- 
mising—there are  but  few  Indians  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Ker. 
J.  H.  Bernau  has  returned  to  Kuroi>e. 
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telligence,  not  endowed  with  lofty  aspirations,  the 
native  of  the  country  is  possessed  of  warm  and 
Kite  feelings  when  well  treated,  but  is  vindic- 
]  dangerous  when  deceived  or  injured,  Dtsin* 
0  toil,  and  inapt  to  trade,  the  Indian  requires  some 
s  to  civilisation;  surely  no  better  or  more  certain 

could  have  been  adopted  than  to  Christianise  him! 
!  principles  of  true  religion  being  instilled  into  his 
annot  but  be  productive  of  good,  both  to  himself, 
ily,  and  descendants.  A  firm  hold  seems  now  to 
.^en  taken  of  his  sentiment,  a  sure  footing  estab- 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  unless   the  neglect  or 

of  Government^  or  the  evil  examples  of  the 
frustrate  the  good  work  which  has  been  begun,  we 
pe  that  at  some  future  period  Bartica  will  become 

of  the  regenerated  Indian,  and  the  symbol  of  the 

1 
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condition  of  the  slave  had  been  met  by  coldness  and  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  planters,  and  had  ended  in 
little  more  than  proclaiming  to  them  that  a  God  existed, 
of  whom  perhaps  they  were  before  ig^norant,  or  in  doubt. 
The  harsh  severity  of  human  laws,  although  considerably 
modified  of  late  years,  still  pressed  with  intolerable  weight 
upon  the  unhappy  negro,  and,  deprived  of  consolation,  he 
lived  without  a  hope  beyond  the  grave,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  indifference  to  his  fate  in  another  world,  when 
after  years  of  toil  he  should  be  called  away  from  this. 

It  is  from  no  ^vish  to  claim  for  the  British  any  particu- 
lar merit  or  sanctity  that  I  present  the  reverse  of  this 
picture  in  the  success  that  attended  subsequent  efforts ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  soon  after  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  the  colony,  the  progress  made  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion was  rapid  and  striking. 

We  have  seen  how  English  missionaries  eagerly  under- 
took the  task  of  instructing  the  negro,  and  have  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  errors,  of  their 
system.  From  the  time  of  their  first  landing  they  have 
never  deserted  these  shores.  Intimidated  by  threats, 
threatened  with  expulsion,  unsupported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, separated  from  society,  a  regular  succession  of  them 
has  continually  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  supposed  inte- 
rests of  the  negro,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  against 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  English  inhabitants  up 
to  the  year  1810  appear  to  have  had  no  regular  place  of 
worship,  a  service  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  read  by  the  Colonial  Chaplain  at  the 
Court  House,  and  was  scantily  attended  by  a  few  white 
inhabitants;  but  the  necessity  for  a  Church  being  more 
and  more  experienced,  endeavours  were  made  to  erect 
one,  and  in  the  year  above  named  a  neat  wooden  building, 
"  St  George's,''  was  opened  for  public  worship  in  Stabroek, 
and  was  the  first  episcopal  church  established  in  the  colony. 
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Irees  educated  clergymen  arrived  froni  England, 
leral    other    churches    were    erected    in    various 
the  colony,  both  at  public  and  private  expense. 
)n^regations  were  composed  of  r  few  of  the  neigh- 
white  families   and  the  labourers  on  the  estates, 
re  was  a  marked  contrast  in  the  manner  in  which 
Iroes  received  their  spiritual  aid  and  advice  to  that 
missionaries.     They  attributed  to  the  clergymen  of 
jrch  feelings  nf  pride  and  superciliousness  towards 
\vesy  and  regarded   them  as  rather  mised  up  with 
crests  of  their  masters   than  with  theirs.     They 
ht  approach  them  with  thosame  feelings  of  friend- 
Ind   familiarity  with  which  they  greeted   the  miS' 
minister,  and  could    scarcely  regard   them  with 
ler  feelings  than  those  of  jealousy  and  suspicion* 
iplained  of  the   language  of  the   pulpit  in  the 
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flamed  their  minds  or  excited  their  thoughts.  Their  at- 
tention was  not  fixed,  nor  their  imagination  fired  by  the 
studied  knguage  of  the  episcopalian  preacher,  and  they 
turned  away  discontented  with  the  view  of  religion  pre« 
sented  to  them  in  such  an  uninviting  garb.  If  allusion 
was»  indeed,  occasionally  made  to  their  temporal  position, 
it  was  only  to  remind  them  of  the  obedience  and  sub- 
mission which  the  Bible  exacted  to  rulers  and  those  in 
authority.  Whilst  encouragement  was  held  out  to  them 
to  seek  rather  ^^  those  things  which  are  above,"  they  *still 
naturally  enough  clung  to  some  bright  hope  in  this,  and 
expected  to  hear  it  announced  or  insisted  on  by  their 
teachers.  They  saw  the  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  associating  and  mixing  in  the  society  of  their 
masters  and  owners ;  and  how  could  they  look  from  such 
parties  for  the  impartial  and  disinterested  denunci^^tions 
of  the  "  living  truth  ?"  They  could  not  cordially  seek 
the  acquaintanceship,  much  less  friendship,  of  an  indi- 
vidual whom  they  saw  on  familiar  and  friendly  terms  with 
those  opposed  to  them  in  interest,  character,  and  prin- 
ciple. It  may  be  that  the  clergymen  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  to  cultivate  or  seek  their  good-will;  it 
may  be  that  they  considered  it  imprudent  if  not  dan- 
gerous to  treat  of  such  subjects  as  were  likely  to  excite 
the  negro,  and  carefully  avoided  any  occasion  to  question 
the  right  or  justice  of  the  system  of  slavery;  but  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  expounding  of  sin  and  its 
consequences,  left  the  work  of  temporal  regeneration  to 
other  and  more  appropriate  hands.  Most  of  the  gentle- 
men who  filled  such  situations  were,  however,  well 
educated  and  pious  (with  the  exceptions  we  have  nothing 
to  do);,  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  failed  (perhaps  still  fail)  to  attract  the  ready  sym- 
pathy of  the  negro  audience ;  and,  however  just  their 
opinions  and  conduct,  rarely  met  with    that    popular 
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m  which,  in  spite  of  its  fickle  hoUowncss,  h  still  so 
ng  to  the  human  mind. 

spread  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  gradual 
iUation  of  the  number  of  clergymen  and  churches, 
i?d  it  imperative  that  some  division  should  be  made 
r  labours  and  districts.  In  the  year  1826  an  act 
ssed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Court  of 
'*to  divide  the  united  colony  of  Demerara  and 
lobo  into  ten  separate  and  distinct  parishes;"  the 

and  extent  of  these  were  accordingly  defined. 
e  was  subsequently  divided  into  parishes,  and  an 
>alian    church   was    erected   in    New   Amsterdam 

after-  In  the  next  year,  1827,  an  amended  act 
isscd  by  the  same  authority,  **  to  establish  and 
.e  vestries  throughout  the  colonies  of  Demerara 
isequeho/'     The  vestrymen  were  enjoined  to  asso- 
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sidered  ^'  to  be  respectively  parts  and  parcels  of  the  see 
of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands ;" 
and  in  the  second  year  of  her  present  Majesty's  reign 
*^  one  archdeaconry  was  constituted  in  and  over  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana,  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  bishop's 
see  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands."  The  Rev. 
P.  Austin  was  appointed  archdeacon,  the  Bishop  of  Bar- 
badoes makin^^an  occasional  visit  to  the  several  districts. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  increased  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
colonies  generally,  it  appeared  proper  to  the  British 
Government  to  appoint  several  colonial  bishops.  On  the 
1st  August,  1842,  British  Guiana  was  separated  from  the 
diocese  of  Barbadoes  and  erected  into  a  distinct  bishopric. 
By  letters  patent  of  the  Queen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin, 
archdeacon,  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  in  these  realms,  '^  subject  and  subordinate 
only  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the 
most  reverend  the  archbishop  of  the  same."  Arch- 
deacons were  subsequently  appointed  to  the  several 
counties  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice.  It  is 
only  just  that  praise  should  be  accorded  to  the  gentle- 
men nominated  to  such  important  offices.  The  bishop 
has  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  new  office, 
and  to  inspire  confidence  and  affection  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  clergymen,  above  whom  he  had  been  thus  un- 
expectedly elevated.  Junior  to  many  of  them,  his  bland 
and  conciliatory  manner,  his  earnestness  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  have  rendered  him 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  classes. 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Lugar,*  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  likewise  fully  deserves  all  the  friendship 
and  respect  entertained  towards  him,  not  only  by  his 
parishioners,  but  by  all  persons  who  have  had  the  oppor- 

*  Since  dead. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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of  witneRsinnf  his   industry  and   attention   to   his 
ms  and  important  duties.     The  sarac  {jood^will  and 
n  is  also  shown  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Berbice,  and 
clergy  generally  for  their  Christian  deportment 
ety.     Besides   the   bishop    and    two    archdeacons, 
re  three  rural  tieans,  one  for  each  of  the  counties 
aerara*  Essequebo^  and  Berbice. 
following  is  the  present  distribution^ of  parishes  in 
Guiana  : 

Episcopalian  CnuRcn   EsTADUsrufENTS. 

George's   parish    embraces    Georgetown    and    the 

along   the    Cuinmingsburg    canaK       It    contains 

welve  churches,  chapels,  and  other  places  of  divine 

L^aul's   parish   extends  from   plantation  Cumraing's 
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of  New  Amsterdam,  plantations  Overwinning,  Providence, 
and  the  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  Canje  creek. 

St.  Michael's  parish,  also  in  Berbice,  extends  from  the 
Abary  creek  to  plantation  Balthyock. 

St.  Patrick's  parish  includes  the  settlements  on  the 
right  bank  of  Canje  creek  and  on  both  sides  of  the  East 
Coast  canal. 

CHDRCHES.-«-The  present  handsome  cathedral  of  the 
city  of  Georgetown  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  the  site 
chosen  was  that  occupied  by  the  old  church  St.  George, 
erected  since  1810,  which  was  pulled  down,  and  altered 
and  improved  to  form  the  present  building.  It  was 
finished  and  opened  for  service  in  August,  1842.  It  cost 
about  12,000/.,  towards  which  sum  the  colony  granted 
about  7000/.  At  its  eastern  end  it  is  ornamented  with 
two  large  painted  windows  :  one,  the  largest,  was  the  gift 
of  Governor  Light  j  the  other,  circular  in  shape,  was  a 
present  from,  the  bishop.  This  church  has  a  fine  organ 
and  an  accomplished  organist. 

Christ  church  is  another  episcopal  establishment.  It 
was  erected  at  private  expense,  in  1837,  by  a  few  gentle- 
men of  the  colony,  and  cost  about  6000Z.  Its  present 
minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Fox,  has  a  large  and  respectable 
congregation,  and  is  deservedly  respected  for  his  zeal  and 
Christian  deportment. 

St.  Philip's  church,  also  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England^  is  made  of  iron,  and 
was  imported  from  England,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Webber,  a  gentleman 
of  attainments  and  piety. 

The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  is,  inDemerara,  19,353;  inEssequebo,  13,154; 
in  Berbice,  7280.     Total,  39,787. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the*  oldest  in  the 
country  ;  it  comprises  nine  parishes:—:. 
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iniJrew's  parish  has  the  same  boundaries  as  those 
fceorge;  with  a  commodious  church  in  Georgetown, 
I  excellent  schooL  Its  venerable  minister,  the  Rev, 
jther,  D,D,,  is  much  esteemed  by  his  lai^e  and 
(able  congregation. 

Vlary's  parish   extends  from  Abary  creek  to  planta- 
Wlands,  including  Mahaicony  and  Mahaica  creeks 
le  settlements  on  their  banks, 
kiark  s  parish  is  from  plantation  Mindenburg  and 
|Ko*  1,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Deme- 

.uke's  parish  comprises  the  estates  and  villages 
lantation  Blankenburgh  to  the  river  £sseqnebo. 
[[ames's   parish    is    in    Essequebo,  and    embraces 
jnaam  and  Troolie  islands. 

remaining  parishes  are  situate  in  Berbiee;  St  Cle- 
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alternate  Sundays  in  Georgetown  at  the  Scotch  church, 
and  in  Fort  island  at  the  church  erected  there. 

Before  the  year  1770>  divine  service  was  performed  in 
what  was  then  termed  the  **  Church  Buildinprg,"  but  on 
the  24th  June  of  this  year  the  last  sermon  was  preached 
there  by  parson  Lingins,  who  took  for  his  text  Isaiah,  iu 
chap.»  3rd  verse. 

On  the  1st  of  July  following  the  newly-built  church 
was  solemnly  consecrated,  and  the  preacher  chose  for  his 
text  Ezra,  vi.  chap.,  14  to  17  verses.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion a  great  many  persons  belonging  to  the  congregation 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.* 

From  the  year  1766  to  1793  parties  about  to  contract 
marriage  were  always  undertrotoed  (betrothed)  by  the 
clergy,  except  in  cases  of  sickness ;  an  announcement  to 
that  effect  was  made  in  the  church  for  three  successive 
Sundays,  in  conformity  with  the  code  of  marriage  regula- 
tions of  1656.  From  1793  to  1796  there  were  no  regular 
clergymen  in  the  colony,  and  certain  fees  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  guilders  were  exacted  for  the  ceremony 
of  undertrowing.  When  the  clergy  were  again  estab- 
lished, they  petitioned  in  1819  against  this  ceremony 
being  transferred  to  the  civil  or  lay  ])0wer,  and  protested 
against  the  regulations  then  in  force  on  this  subject. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  com- 
prises a  large  church,  with  a  dwelling-house  attached  for 
its  priests,  and  a  well-conducted  convent,  both  in  George- 
town, besides  several  chapels  and  missions  throughout  the 
colony,  viz.,  on  the  east  coast,  Waakenaam,  Arabian 
coast,  west  bank  of  Demerara  river,  Berbice,  Morocco 
creek,  and  other  places.  The  head  of  the  Church  here  is 
the  Right  Reverend  J.  T.  Hynes,  D.D.,  bishop  and 
vicar  apostolic,  who  is  assisted  by  the  Reverend  F. 
Hayden — all  of  whom  are  respected  for  their  piety  and 

*  Extract— Noiulsc  of  the  coDsiatory  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
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The  Ursuline  convent  in  Georgetown  is  under  the 
late  superintendence  of  Mrs.  O'ISrien*  superioress, 
jmprises  a  religious  community  of  ten  ladies,  who 
|stablished  a  school  for  female  children ,  which  is 
appreciated  hy  the  community.  The  number  o 
Catholics  in  the  colony  is  about  10,000,  and  the 
lied  influx  of  Portuguese  immigrants  is  calculated 

to  augment  it. 
le  are  several  Independent  congregational  Dis- 
in  the  colony,  who  have  commodious  chapels, 
longregations,  and  respectable  schools  and  teachers. 
Vrovidenee  chapel  is  in  Georgetown,  under  the 
I  of  a  pious  and  accomplished  minister.  The  city 
Indent  chapel  has  also  a  congregation,  and  a  useful 
Salem  chapel  is  at  the  Lodge,  one  of  the 
f  the  city,  and   has  a  good  congregation,  pre- 
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Wesleyans  of  Europe  wrote  to  the  States-GeDeral  request- 
ing permission  to  send  missionaries  to  Guiana;  this 
request  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Policy,  but  was 
objected  to  and  refused  by  that  body. 

The  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  London 
missionaries  are  numerous  and  respectable.  In  Greorge- 
town,  Smith  chapel  has  been  built  by  the  efforts  of  the 
energetic  minister,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Wallbridge,  and  his  con 
gregation,  as  well  as  a  large  school-house  adjoining.  The 
chapels  in  Berbice  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Deme* 
rara,  on  Leguan,  Canal  No.  1,  and  other  places,  are  equally 
well  supported  and  attended  as  Smith's  chapel,  and  the 
labours  of  the  several  excellent  ministers  duly  appreciated 
by  all  ranks ;  to  each  of  the  chapels,  schools  and  teachers 
are  attached.  The  numbers  attached  to  these  churches 
are  15,600. 
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Part  IL — alphabetical  list  of  some  of  the  most  common  trees  and  plants  op 
british  ouiana. 

Part  III.— alphabetic al  ust  of  hardwood  and  other  useful  timber  trees 

nrDIGRNOUS  to  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Part  IV. — the  plants  of  British  guiana,  arranged  accordino  to  the  classi- 
fication OF  professor  lindley. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  of  the 
colony,  I  feel  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  convey  anything 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  innumerable  objects  pre- 
sented in  this  vast  field  of  inquiry.  The  forests  abound 
in  valuable  timber  trees,  whose  woods  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  ship-building,  cabinet  and  house 
work.  I  have  made  an  alphabetical  list  of  some  of 
the  principal  timber  trees,  a  reference  to  which  will 
furnish  the  reader  with  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the 
woods  of  the  colony.  Besides  these,  a  large  number 
of  medicinal  plants  abound ;  the  properties  of  some. 
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IS  the  sarsaparilla,  copaiba,  laurel  oil,   ipeca- 

L  simaruba,  quas&ia,  are  well  known ;  but  there 

my  others  whose  qualities  are  but  itaperfectly 

tood  even  to  tlie  native  Indian,  who  has  learned 

tperience  that  certain  pbnts  have  been  used  by 

^fathers  for  particular  ailments,  and  w^ho  culls 

[he  luxuriant   forests,  or  the  fertile   banks  of 

Is,  the  plant  best  suited  for  the  disorder  xinder 

Ihe  may  happen  to  be  labouring,     Nor  is  the 

pdge  of  the  medicinal  herbs  confined  alone  to  the 

the  negroes  are  commonly  in  the  habit  of 

llie  leaves,  Ijark,  and  roots  of  numerous  common 

I  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  for  the  allevia- 

some  morbid  symptom.     According  to  their 

-and  indeed  my  owti  accords  with  theirs — there 

fi  plant  found  without  possessing  some  re- 
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yam,  and  other  spedes,  which  may  ahnost  be  said  to 
grow  wild  in  the  fertile  soil. 

The  sweet  potatoes  (Convolyulus  batatas)  are  of 
native  growth,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
numerous  species  of  eddoes  (Caladium),  and  Indian 
kale,  or  spinaohes,  ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypogea)i 
and  other  simiiar  vegetables. 

The  ochro  (Hibiscus  esculentus)  is  a  fiEivourite  plant, 
commonly  cultivated  by  the  negroes  and  others  for  its 
useful  properties.  The  young  capsules  make  a  deli- 
cious and  nutritious  soup;  the  leaves  are  found 
deansing  and  detergent  for  the  hair,  and  are  believed 
to  add  to  its  growth  and  beauty. 

The  sorrel  plant  (Hibiscus  sabdariffa)  is  a  pretty  and 
useful  shrub,  the  capsules  of  which  are  used  in  making 
a  favourite  Creole  beverage  called  "  sorrel  drink/'  by 
fermenting  a  sweetened  infusion. 

Besides  the  above,  the  bread-fruit  tree  (Axtocarpus 
indsa),  the  bread-nut  tree  (Artocarpus  nucifera),  Brazil 
nut  tree  (Bertholletia  excelsa),  the  avocardo,  or  vege- 
table pear  (Persea  gratissima),  and  many  others,  de- 
serve notice. 

The  Sugar  Cane. — {Saccharum  Officinarum.) 

Sugar,  the  well-known  product  of  the  sugar  cane 
(Saccharum  officinarum),  is  the  staple  article  of  export 
of  this  colony,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years.  It  is 
the  oldest  and  the  most  enduring  of  those  various 
valuable  plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  British 
Guiana  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Since  its  first 
manufacture  and  exportation,  it  has  never — like  other 
valuable  plants,  such  as  cotton  and  coflFee — ceased  to 
be  sedulously  and  diligently  cultivated.  It  has  given 
rise  to  the  present  importance  of  this  "  magnificent 
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which,  in  spite  of  its  fickle  hollowness,  i&  still  so 
|ig  to  the  human  mind- 
spread  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  gradual 
htation  of  the  number  of  clergymen  and  churches, 
t*d  it  imperative  that  some  division  should  be  made 
IP  labours  and  districts.     In  the  year  1826  an  act 
Issed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Court  of 
l**to  divide  the    united  colony  of  Demerara  and 
lebo  into  ten  separate  and  distinct  parishes;''  the 
and  extent  of  tlicse    were  accordingly    defined, 
was  subsequently  divided  into  parishes,  and  an 
|>alian    church   was    erected    in    New    Amsterdam 
after.     In  the  next  year*  1827,  an  amended  act 
fissed    by   the   same   authority^  *'to  establish  and 
vestries  throughout  the    colonies  of  Demerara 
bo/'     The  vestrymen  were  enjoined  to  asso- 
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ired  ^/  to  be  respectively  parts  and  parcels  of  the  see 
;he  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands;" 
in  the  second  year  of  her  present  Majesty's  reign 
e  archdeaconry  was  constituted  in  and  over  the  colony 
ritish  Guiana,  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  bishop's 
)f  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands."  The  Rev. 
Lustin  was  appointed  archdeacon,  the  Bishop  of  Bar- 
tee  makin^^an  occasional  visit  to  the  several  districts, 
lonsequence,  however,  of  the  increased  responsibility 
ihing  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
Qies  generally,  it  appeared  proper  to  the  British 
emment  to  appoint  several  colonial  bishops.  On  the 
August,  1842,  British  Guiana  was  separated  from  the 
ese  of  Barbadoes  and  erected  into  a  distinct  bishopric, 
letters  patent  of  the  Queen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin, 
deacon,  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  the  Epis* 
ilian  Church  in  these  realms,  '^  subject  and  subordinate 
'  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the 
t  reverend  the  archbishop  of  the  same."  Arch- 
x>n8  were  subsequently  appointed  to  the  several 
ities  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice.  It  is 
'  just  that  praise  should  be  accorded  to  the  gentle- 
I  nominated  to  such  important  offices.  The  bishop 
had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  new  office, 
to  inspire  confidence  and  affection  on  the  part  of  his 
her  clergymen,  above  whom  he  had  been  thus  un- 
ectedly  elevated.  Junior  to  many  of  them,  his  bland 
conciliatory  manner,  his  earnestness  and  zeal  in  the 
se  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  have  rendered  him 
emed  and  respected  by  all  classes. 
?he  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Lugar,*  of  Demerara 
Essequebo,  likewise  fully  deserves  all  the  friendship 
respect  entertained  towards  him,  not  only  by  his 
shioners,  but  by  all  persons  who  have  had  the  oppor- 

*  Since  dead. 
OL.  II.  M 
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of  witnessing  his  industry  and  attention  to  his 
Irons  and  important  duties.  The  same  frood-will  and 
lion  is  also  shown  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Berbice,  and 
je  clergy  j^enerally  for  their  Christian  deportcnent 
jpiety.  Besides  the  bishop  and  two  archdeacons, 
arc  three  rural  deans,  one  for  each  of  the  counties 
Lmerara,  Essequcbo^  and  Uerbice, 
lo  following  is  the  present  distribution^ of  parishes  in 
\h  Guiana  :  ^ 

EnscorALiAN  Chuhcd  Establish utents. 

George's    parish    embraces    Georgetown    and    the 
[^s    along    the    Cumaiingsburg    canal       It    contains 

twelve  churches,  chapels,  and  other  places  of  divine 
|iip. 

^aul's   parish   extends  from   plantation  Cumrainga 
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of  New  Amsterdam,  plantations  Overwinning,  Providence, 
aod  the  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  Canje  creek. 

St.  MichaeFs  parish,  also  in  Berbice,  extends  from  the 
Abary  creek  to  plantation  Balthyock. 

St.  Patrick's  parish  includes  the  settlements  on  the 
right  bank  of  Canje  creek  and  on  both  sides  of  the  East 
Coast  canal. 

CHDRCHES.-r-The  prcscnt  handsome  cathedral  of  the 

city  of  Georgetown  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  the  site 

chosen  was  that  occupied  by  the  old  church  St.  George, 

erected  since  1810,  which  was  pulled  down,  and  altered 

and  improved   to   form   the  present   building.      It  was 

finished  and  opened  for  service  in  August,  1842.     It  cost 

about  12,000/.,  towards  which  sum  the  colony  granted 

about  7000/.     At  its  eastern  end  it  is  ornamented  with 

two  large  painted  windows  :  one,  the  largest,  was  the  gift 

of  Governor  Light ;  the  other,  circular  in  shape,  was  a 

present  from-  the  bishop.     This  church  has  a  fine  organ 

and  an  accomplished  organist. 

Christ  church  is  another  episcopal  establishment.  It 
was  erected  at  private  expense,  in  1837,  by  a  few  gentle- 
men of  the  colony,  and  cost  about  6000/.  Its  present 
minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Fox,  has  a  large  and  respectable 
congregation,  and  is  deservedly  respected  for  his  zeal  and 
Christian  deportment. 

St.  Philip's  church,  also  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  made  of  iron,  and 
was  imported  from  England,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Webber,  a  gentleman 
of  attainments  and  piety. 

The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  is,  inDemerara,  19,353;  inEssequebo,  13,154; 
in  Berbice,  7280.     Total,  39,787. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the*  oldest  in  the 
country  ;  it  comprises  nine  parishes : — - 
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centrifugal  maclunc,"^a  very  simple  and  admi- 
rocess,  by  ivliich  thick  syrup  introduced  into  the 
ig  pans  is  rapidly  evaporated  to  a  dry,  crystaU 
^gar  of  fine  quality.  ^m 

sugar  is  Ukemse  made  by  the  use  of  GadsdaT^ 
lans's  evaporating  pan^  the  cone  de  Limbec^  &c, 
juent  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
of  the  sugar  by  the  use  of  the  sugar  of  lead  in 
ig  the  liquor  previous  to  boiling.     There  can 
^oubt  that  this  agent  has  the  property  of  throiv- 
a  larger  quantity  of  impurities  id  the  ex- 
[juice  than  any  other  at  present  in  use.    The 
3n  to  its  general  adoption  is  the  difficulty  of 
ng  it  from  the  clarified  liquor.    This  desidera* 
stated  to  be  fully  accomplished  by  those  who 
that  they  have  discovered  the  nccessai-y  means 
2t  it^  thorough  removal  from  the  purified  cane 
the  opponents  to  its  use  are  as  positive  in 
Jelief  that  this  deleterious  agent  is  never  corn- 
removed  by  any  known  process,  and  aiiirm  that 
I  of  it  may  constantly  be  found  in  the  sugar 
lictured  by  such  a  process.     However  safe  and 
in  a  laboratory,  imdcr  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
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flnmed  their  minds  or  excited  their  thoughts.  Their  at- 
tention was  not  fixed,  nor  their  imagination  fired  by  the 
studied  language  of  the  episcopalian  preacher,  and  they 
turned  away  discontented  with  the  view  of  religion  pre- 
sented to  them  in  such  an  uninviting  garb.  If  allusion 
was,  indeed,  occasionally  made  to  their  temporal  position, 
it  was  only  to  remind  them  of  the  obedience  and  sub- 
mission which  the  Bible  exacted  to  rulers  and  those  in 
authority.  Whilst  encouragement  was  held  out  to  them 
to  seek  rather  "  those  things  which  are  above,"  they  still 
naturally  enough  clung  to  some  bright  hope  in  this,  and 
expected  to  hear  it  announced  or  insisted  on  by  their 
teachers.  They  saw  the  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  associating  and  mixing  in  the  society  of  their 
masters  and  owners ;  and  how  could  they  look  from  such 
parties  for  the  impartial  and  disinterested  denunciations 
of  the  "  living  truth  ?"  They  could  not  cordially  seek 
the  acquaintanceship,  much  less  friendship,  of  an  indi- 
vidual whom  they  saw  on  familiar  and  friendly  terms  with 
those  opposed  to  them  in  interest,  character,  and  prin- 
ciple. It  may  be  that  the  clergymen  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  to  cultivate  or  seek  their  good-will;  it 
may  be  that  they  considered  it  imprudent  if  not  dan- 
gerous to  treat  of  such  subjects  as  were  likely  to  excite 
the  negro,  and  carefully  avoided  any  occasion  to  question 
the  right  or  justice  of  the  system  of  slavery;  but  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  expounding  of  sin  and  its 
ocmsequences,  left  the  work  of  temporal  regeneration  to 
~^  *  and  more  appropriate  hands.  Most  of  the  gentle- 
who  filled  such  situations  were,  however,  well 
ih  '  and  pious  (with  the  excei)tion3  we  have  nothin^r 
lit  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
itl(perh«p»«tiil  f*U)  to  attract  the  it>adF  avm 
F  tfaKUO«»  auiii*'^;  ana.   boircTer  j^t  their 
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whichj  in  spite  of  its  fickle  hollownesSj  is  still  so 


Ig  to  the  Imman  tnhid. 


Ispread  of  religions  instruction,  and  the  gradual 

Italion  of  the  nanibcr  of  clerofvmen  and  churches, 

it  imperative  that  some  division  should  be  made 

labours  and  districts.     In  the  year  1826  an  act 

Ised  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Court  of 

r  to  divide  the    united  colony  of  Demerara  and 

ll)o  into  ten  separate  and  distinct  parishes;''  the 

land  extent  of  these    were   accordingly   defined, 

was  subsequently  divided  into  parishes,  and  an 

iilian    church   was    erected   in    New   Amsterdam 

after.     In  the   next  year,  1827,  an  amended  act 

tscd    by    the    same    autliority,  **  to  establish  and 

vestries  throughout  the    colonies  of  Demerara 

lequebo/'     The  vestrymen  were  enioined  to  asso- 
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sidered  ^'  to  be  respectively  parts  and  parcels  of  the  see 
of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands;" 
and  in  the  second  year  of  her  present  Majesty's  reign 
^  one  archdeaconry  was  constituted  in  and  over  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana,  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  bishop's 
see  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands.''  The  Rev. 
P.  Austin  was  appointed  archdeacon,  the  Bishop  of  Bar- 
badoes makinfi^  an  occasional  visit  to  the  several  districts. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  increased  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
colonies  generally^  it  appeared  proper  to  the  British 
Government  to  appoint  several  colonial  bishops.  On  the 
1st  August,  1842,  British  Guiana  was  separated  from  the 
diocese  of  Barbadoes  and  erected  into  a  distinct  bishopric. 
By  letters  patent  of  the  Queen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin, 
archdeacon,  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  the  £pis« 
copaUan  Church  in  these  realms,  ^'  subject  and  subordinate 
only  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the 
most  reverend  the  archbishop  of  the  same."  Arch- 
deacons were  subsequently  appointed  to  the  several 
counties  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice.  *It  is 
only  just  that  praise  should  be  accorded  to  the  gentle- 
men nominated  to  such  important  offices.  The  bishop 
has  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  new  office, 
and  to  inspire  confidence  and  affection  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  clergymen,  above  whom  he  had  been  thus  un- 
expectedly elevated.  Junior  to  many  of  them,  his  bland 
and  conciliatory  manner,  his  earnestness  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  have  rendered  him 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  classes. 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Lugar,*  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  likewise  fully  deserves  all  the  friendship 
and  respect  entertained  towards  him,  not  only  by  his 
parishioners,  but  by  all  persons  who  have  had  the  oppor- 

*  Since  dead. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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I  the  protcinc  compounds  it  contains,    "  Full- 
ell-filled  bunches  give  60  per  cent,  of  core 
ent,  of  husk  and  top  stem ;  but  in  general  it 
[bund  that  the  core  did  not  much  exceed  50 
LTid  the  fresh  core  will  yield  40  per  cent,  of 
I  so  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  meal  is 
m  the  plantain,  or  5  lbs,  from  an  average 
5  lbs," 

of  this  meal  at  the  price  of  arrowroot,  or 
the  price,  would  ensure  a  handsome  return 
I  The  plantain  is  here  commonly  eaten  either 
roasted;  when  stripped  of  its  skin,  boiled, 
in  a  wooden  mortar,  it  makes  a  dense,  firm 
reater  consistency  and  toughness  than  the- 
n  this  state  it  is  called  "Too  foo"  by  th^^ 
o,  adding  condiments  and  fish,  or  meat,  con— 
great  luxury*     A  good  vinegar  is  prepare<L 
rmented  fruit, 

ana  (Musa  sapientimi)  is  allied  to  the  plan- 
although  the  fruit  is  sweeter  and  more 
is  not  so  nutritious ;  a  bunch  of  bananas 
ins  from  160  to  180  fruits,  weighing  coUec- 
70  lbs.  to  SO  lbs.     From  thirtv  to  forty 
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of  this  oountry  are  veiy  numeroas,  and  the  native 
Indians,  the  Macusis  especially,  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  cultiyating  the  Tarions  spedes ;  they  manu- 
fiictore  different  sizes  of  spun  cotton,  and  make  several 
useful  articles,  such  as  aprons  and  hammocks,  which 
latter  are  very  strong,  light,  and  durable.  Some  of  the 
wild  cotton  met  with  has  been  much  admired  by  com- 
petent judges,  for  their  fine  long  staple  and  silkj 
appearance,  and  specimens  of  cotton  obtained  from 
self-sown  seeds,  the  remains  of  a  cotton  plantation 
abandoned  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  were  sent  to  the 
-Great  Exhibition  of  London,  1851,  and  had  prizes 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  coast  lands 
of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequebo,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  best  cotton  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously grown  at  a  greater  distance  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea;  but  this  opinion  is  controverted  by  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  fine  speci- 
mens of  wild  cotton  met  with  in  the  interior. 

Cotton  b^an  to  be  exported  from  this  colony  in  the 
year  1740-  That  cultivated  in  Berbice  was  the  finest, 
and  obtaiQed  the  highest  price  in  the  English  market. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780  the  prices  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  "West  Indies  were  as  follows : 

8.     d. 

Berbice 2    1  per  lb. 

Detnerftm           ...        •••        •••        •••        •>•  1  11     o 

Surinaiii SO,, 

CRjenno SO,, 

St.  Domingo       ...  1  10     „ 

Tob«go 1    9     „ 

Jamaica 1    7     „ 

Coffee. 
Coffee  was  cultivated  in  this  colony  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1721,  when,  its  value  and  importance  being 
recognised,  as  well  as  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  for  its 
growth,  a  great,  many  plantations  were  laid  out,  and  it 
was  for  a  veij  Jozig  time  ahnost  the  only  ^ta^\^  ^'i 
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[e  and  Demerara,  The  coffee  trees  were  found 
w  Tery  well  on  the  lands  of  the  coast  and  rivers, 
lie  indefatigable  Dutcli  had  the  sagacity  to  find 
[at  it  grew  equally  well,  if  not  better,  in  the  hilly 
Is  of  the  interior,  and  the  traces  of  coffee  planta- 
)iaTC  been  found  by  travellers  about  iO  leases 
Dr.  Hancock*  stated,  that  at  a  place  called 
3cary,  about  120  miles  up  the  river  Essequeho, 
lo  field,  planted  many  years  by  the  Butch,  and 
jince  abandoned,  v^as  found  to  continue  bear- 
abundance,  "  nature  alone,  on  this  fertile  soU, 
|g  up  a  reproduction  of  the  trees,"  ^ 

ire  are  at  present  a  few  plantations  on  which 
I  bushes  are  still  standing,  and  from  which  the 
are  gathered  when  ripe  by  a  few  old  and  invalid  ^ 
;  the  cost  of  good  labour  is  too  great  to  expends 
unremunerating  berry,  but  nevertheless  some=^ 
id  attention  is  bestowed  by  a  few  proprietors  of 
=itates  as  furnish  the  trees. 


Matze,  ok  I>'DrAx  Corn, — {Zea  Mays,) 
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tt»  bat  in  a  very  imperfect  maimOT,  and  barely 
ksieiit  fbr  their  own  moderate  wants.  It  is  grown 
hem  on  the  high  lands  of  the  river  Pomeroon^  110 
a  distant  teom  the  sea,  and  in  many  other  places 
taps  much  farther  inland.  As  many  as  twelve 
da  of  sheUed  com  may  be  easily  obtained  from  an 
ef  land,  with  scarcely  any  culture,  the  labour  of 
ting,  occasional  weeding,  and  gathering  the  com 
e  being  required,  and  demanding  very  little  labour, 
maiae  grown  here  commands  a  higher  price  in  the 
Eiial  market  than  that  imported  &om  the  United 
es  of  America.  The  maiae  raised  by  the  Indians  in 
interior  is  considered  superior  in  general  to  that 
m  on  the  coast  lands.  It  appears  to  be  indigenous 
lany  parts  of  the  colony,  and  no  soil  is  better  suited 
ts  cultivation  than  that  met  with  here. 

Cassava. 

be  Gassava,  or  Cassada,  of  this  coimtry  are  of  two 
Is,  and  appears  to  be  indigenous.  The  sweet  cassava 
lipha  loeflingii)  is  a  common  plant  found  in  gar- 
i,  about  plantations  and  villages,  and  on  nearly 
y  Indian  settlement,  where  it  is  cultivated  as 
alued  edible  product.  It  is  eaten  roasted,  or 
ed  with  other  food,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
issuli." 

he  Bitter  Cassava  (Janipha  manihot)  is  likewise 
monly  foimd  throughout  the  colony,  and  although 
lisonous  plant,  is  converted  by  simple  means  into  a 
sant  and  nutritious  article  of  food.  The  roots  are 
used,  scraped,  and  grated  upon  a  board  studded 
1  smkll  sharp  fragments  of  stone,  somewhat  like 
rse  sand,  and  fastened  to  it  by  a  resinous  substance. 
3  simple  kind  of  grater  is  called  by  the  Indians 
mary."  The  grated  pulp  is  next  put  into  a  long  tube. 


^^H 

^^^^1 

r^^P^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^H 

1 
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iome  kind  of  i-eed,  generally  the  "  Itii-ritti/' 
gh  this  cassava  squeezer,  or  ''  Matapi"  as  it  is 
10  juice  is  pressed  out  by  forcibly  drawing  or 
ag  the  tube,  the  sides  of  which  contractmg, 
iwcrfully  upon  the  cassava  pulp,  and  eflEec- 
eezes  out  the  bitter  and  poisonous  juice.   The 
:assava  flour,  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  or  over 
;ifted  through  the  **  Warrambi"  sifter,  made 
palm,  and  is  subsequently  made  into  large, 
lai"  cakes,  which  are  baked  on  iron  plates,  or 
Eneans. 

tarch  might  be  obtained  from  both  the  bitter     ^ 
t  cassava,  although  not  so  nutritious  as  the 
nd  Indian  com  meal;  it  ^vould  probably  find 
sale  if  carefully  prepared  and  exported  to 
It  might  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  wheat     2 

1 

■ 
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black  colour,  sweet  taste,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  and  evaporating  the 
juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  to  a  proper  consistence.  It 
is  put  into  bottles  by  the  Indians,  wha  bring  it  to 
towoj  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale  at  2s.  or  more  per 
bottle. 

Bice. — {Oryza  Satwa.) 

The  coltiyation  of  E/ice  (Oryza  sativa)  is  carried  on 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  this  colony — ^indeed,  it  is  only 
now  and  then  that  such  a  thing  is  heard  of — and  yet, 
without  encroaching  on  the  land  at  present  laid  out  in 
sugar  cultivation,  there  is  abundance  of  territory  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  produce  it.  The  specimens  of  rice 
grown  in  Berbice,  Leguan,  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  the 
Essequebo  and  Foumeroon,  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  beauty. 

It  is  notorious  that  three  crops  can  be  obtained  an- 
nually from  one  sowing,  the  new  crop  ratooning,  or 
springing  up  from  the  old  roots  after  each  reaping. 
Indeed,  it  is  related  that  an  old  colonist,  Mr.  Bielstein, 
who  formerly  cultivated  this  article  on  a  small  scale  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Essequebo,  raised  repeatedly 
three  crops  in  a  year.  The  rice  grown  in  the  colony 
which  I  have  seen  was  of  admirable  quality,  and  now 
that  there  is  a  large  coolie  population,  who  prefer  rice 
to  any  other  kind  of  food,  it  probably  will  be  raised 
to  greater  extent  than  heretofore ;  indeed,  the  coolies 
have  already  commenced  to  raise  it  in  small  quantities 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  as  its  cultivation 
could  cover  thousands  of  acres  which  are  at  present 
neglected,  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  this  class  of 
labourers,  as  well  as  of  the  Chinese,  continue  to  arrive 
in  suflBLcient  numbers,  there  will  be  more  care  and 
attention  bestowed  on  its  culture. 
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quantity  imported  and  consumed  in  the  colonjr 
idy  very  large,  but  many  cargoes  brought  here 
lie  "  East  Indies*'  arc  forwarded  or  re-shipped  to 
M,  an4  prove  remunerative* 
iriety  of  spice  and  aromatic  trees  and  plants  are 
tnly  found  in  this  country,  some  of  which  might 
(led  to  a  better  account  than  at  present  is  the 
Che  Cinnamon  tree  (Laurus  cinnamomum)  was 
iced  here  in  1772,  and  several  of  them  axe  to  be 
jR  plantations  and  in  gardens,  where  they  grow 
jintly.   The  bark  and  leaves  afford  a  spicy  flavour 
|>  raised, 

re  are  one  oi:  more  species  of  wdd  cinnamon  tree 
lue  indigenous  to  this  countiy,  and  which  possess 
lid  aromatic  properties,  well  known  to,  and  ap- 
[ed  by,  the  Indians  and  others. 
Nutmeg  tree   (Myristica  moschata)  has  been 
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flerred  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  have  repeatedly  been  sent 
to  Europe  aaid  America,  and  have  been  highly  appre- 
ciated. They  are  met  with  in  every  garden,  of  various 
sses^  shapes,  and  colours,  but  are  sJl  pungent,  and  are 
much  used  and  esteemed  to  flavour  soups,  meats,  and 
other  food. 

Pickles,  composed  of  capsicums,  sliced  papaw,  moim- 

tain  cabbage,  shalots,  !French  beans,  are  also  prepared, 

and  occasionally  exported,  or  consumed  in  the  colony. 

The  ordinary  Pepper  (Piper  longum)  is  weU  suited 

to  the  soil  of  many  parts  of  the  country.     It  has 

already  been  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of 

Cayemie,  whence  it  has  been  exported.    The  plant,  a 

traiUng  vine,  might  be  raised  along  with  the  nutmeg 

^ind  spice  trees,  and  yield  as  abundantly  and  profitably 

^  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  Pimento,  or  Allspice  (Pimenta  vulgaris),  is  in- 
digenous to  South  America,  and,  if  necessary,  might 
V^  successfully  cultivated. 

Gardamons  and  other  aromatic  plants  thrive  exceed- 
ingly well. 

Cocoa. — {Theobroma  Cacao.) 

The  Cocoa,  or  Cocao  tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  is  found 
plentifdlly  in  this  country,  where  it  must  have  been 
imported  many  years  ago.  It  yields  numerous  large 
nuts  or  pods,  in  which  the  seeds,  from  which  cocoa  is 
prepared,  are  found  embedded  in  a  kind  of  pulp.  When 
8q>arated  from  the  husks  the  seeds  are  dried,  and  the 
Creoles-  of  this  colony  prepare  an  excellent  chocolate  by 
poimding  them,  and  working  them  up,  with  a  little 
spice  and  other  substances,  in  long  rolls,  which  are 
carried  about  the  streets  for  sale.  With  a  little  care 
and  attention  this  important  article  of  commerce, 
Trhich  is  in  such  demand  in  England,  and  is  chiefly  in- 
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led  from  foreigu  countries,  might  be  exported  from 

li  Guiana  in  considerable  quantity.   It  appears  to 

L'dy  tree,  and,  once  planted,  large  forests  might 

l\>Ta,  requiring  little  trouble  to  watch  and  protect 

jjrdiog  to  Humboldt,  cocoa  plantations  in  Spanish 
lea  are  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  in  humble 
Tistances,  wlio  prepare  for  themselves  and  their 
a  slow  but  certain  fortune ;  one  single  labourer 
Icient  to  aid  them  in  their  plantations,  and  thirty 
[nd  trees  once  established,  assiire  competence  for 

mtiou  and  a  half. 

lea  Corn,  or  Indian  Millet  (Sorghum  ^nilgare), 

I  be  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  e:ctent  than  at 

is  the  ease.    Samples  of  it  liave  been  sent  to  the 

lial  Exhibitions  in  England  and  America,  and 
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The  pine-apple,  the  shaddock,  oranges,  and  limes ;  the 
guaya,  the  hell  apple,  the  mango,  the  sahhadilla,  the 
melon,  the  sonrsop,  the  grenadilla,  the  grape,  and  a 
hxmdred  other  luscious  fruits,  grow  to  great  perfection. 

Tobacco. — {Nicotiana  Tabacvm.) 

The  Tohaoco  plant  (Nicotiana  tahacimi)  is  foimd 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  appears 
to  be  indigenous  to  South  America.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  about  the  Indian  villages  in  the  interior,  the 
plantations  on  the  coast  and  rivers,  and  even  about  the 
roads  and  gardens  of  Georgetown.  Samples  procured 
from  the  natives  have  been  found  to  equal  in  quality 
and  flavour  that  exported  from  the  Havannah.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  when  simply  dried  in  the  air,  can 
be  manufactured  into  very  good  cigars.  No  attention, 
however,  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  important 
plant  in  this  colony,  although  large  quantities  of  leaf 
tobacco  and  cigars  are  annually  imported  for  general 
consumption.  The  fresh  leaves  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  the  Creoles  for  medicinal  purposes.  If 
applied  to  the  seat  of  pain,  they  often  afford  relief;  but 
great  caution  is  required  in  its  use,  for  I  have  more 
than  once  known  instances  of  poisoning  to  result  from 
the  indiscriminate  and  long-continued  application  of 
the  leaves  to  inflamed  and  swollen  legs.  Tobacco  was 
perhaps  the  first  article  of  any  importance  cultivated 
by  the  early  settlers  in  this  colony.  So  early  as  the 
year  1600  mention  is  made  of  tobacco  plants  being 
found  growing  in  abundance  in  the  cleared  lands,  but 
its  cultivation  was  not  long  persisted  in,  as  it  yielded 
to  the  production  of  more  lucrative  articles  of  com- 
merce. 
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Plants  yielding  Stabch* 

Starch-producing  plants  are  numerons  and  TaJu* 

nd  are  found  abundantly.    An  admirable  report 

n  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Shier  in  a  small  pam- 

The  arrowroot  (Maranta  anmdinacea)  is  a 

m  plant,  and  fumishea  a  starch  equal  to  that 

ay  other  part  of  the  world.    Specimens,  the  pro- 

F  this  colony,  have  been  already  sent  to  Europe, 

cited  considerable  attention.     The  airowroot  of 

^lony  has  been  found  to  yield  about  20  per  cent. 

crh.     The  sweet  and  bitter  cassava  furnish  a  still 

proportion,  the  former  about  26  per  cent.,  the 

ibout  2 1  per  cent.;  the  common  yam  yields  about 

cent, ;  and  the  Barbadoes  yam  about  18  per 

while  the  tanuias,  the  buck  yams,  the  plantain^ 

1 

■ 
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cnltiration  in  the  interior  and  elaewhere.  The  indigo 
formerly  exported  from  Soath  America  was  considered 
superior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  East,  hut» 
Vke  many  other  articles  of  equal  Tslue,  its  culture  has 
been  neglected  in  tiiese  latitudes. 

The  Amotto  dye,  or  Bocou  plant  (Bixa  orellana), 
appears  to  he  indigenous,  and  is  the  principal  dye  with 
iflddi  Ihe  Indians  paint  thanisdves  red  on  the  fore 
dfteeks,  and  head,  either  for  ornament  or  in  accordance 
with  llie  prevailing  fiishion.  For  this  purpose  small 
oskas  axe  prepared,  like  coloured  chalks,  fromthe  seeds, 
wfaidi  are  enclosed  in  rough  pods. 

^Hie  Lana  tree  (Genipa  americana),  a  stately  and 
handsome  tree,  faxnishes  a  powerful  Uaok  dye ;  if  the 
flesh  is  stained  with  this  pigment,  it  takes  days,  if  not 
weeks,  to  remove  it ;  the  dye  is  yielded  by  the  leaves 
and  branches. 

The  Logwood  tree  (Hsematoxylon  campechianum) 
also  grows  here,  and  yields  the  well-known  and  useful 
extract. 

Numerous  other  plants  yield  useful  and  beautiful 
colours,  such  as  the  common  plantain  (which  fomishes 
a  rich  crimson  pigment),  the  wild  plantain,  the  mahoe 
or  maho,  the  chica,  the  wild  gamboge,  the  turmeric, 
the  alligator  pear  seed,  &c. 

Oils,  Gtjms,  B/Esins. 

Numerous  valuable  oils,  gums,  and  resinous  sub- 
stances are  obtained  from  many  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Crab  tree  (Carapa  guianensis),  a  lofty  tree,  fur- 
nishes a  rich  and  excellent  oil,  extensively  used  for  the 
hair,  and  other  purposes. 

The  Laurel  oil  tree  (Laurus)  yields  a  valuable  oil, 
much  prized  as  a  useful  medicine  agent. 


NATUBAl  HISTOaT  OP  BEITISH  GUIANA, 


I  Cocoa-nut  tree  (Cocos  nucifera),  independent  o^ 
Ver  serviceable  products  it  yieldSj  furnishes  a  fine 
Ich  in  demand  for  burning- 
I  Castor  oil  plant  (Bicinus  communis)  is  a  hand* 
Iree,  ivith  large  leaves,  commonly  found  in  town 
])mitry;  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  the 
lOTvTi  drug  of  the  shops. 

[■e  are  several  trees  in  this  country  which  yield 
Ds  of  the  balsam  copaiba  of  a  superior  quality, 
Ions  of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  Europe. 
Ir  valuable  oils  are  procured  from  the  Monkey 
te  (Lecythis  grandiflora),  the  *' Wangala"  (Sesa- 
mentale),  the  "Saouarr'  (Caryocar  tomento- 
Ivhich  also  yields  the  delicious  and  wcU-kuoiTn 
|i  nuts ;  the  Sand  Box  tree  (Hura  crepitans),  the 
tree   (Caryocar  butyrosum),  the  Tallow  ti*ee 
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PART  11. 

mcAL  List  of  some  of  the  most  common  Trees  and  Plants  met 
with  in  British  Guiana. 


717LAB  VAICE. 

BOTAinCOAL  ZTAICE. 

CLABBITICATIOir. 

tmnX  yarieties) 

Acacia 

Fabacen 

Anacardiam  ocddentale 

Anacardlace« 

pie 

Citrus  nobilis 

Aurantiaoen 

edle 

Tucca  draconis 

TA\imi*0^ 

am 

Adenanthera 

Fabacess 

^giphjla 

VerbenaceoB 

lene 

A^ti  grandiflora 

FabaoesB 

Agati  grandiflora 

FabacesB 

Ipsjoos 

Agaye  yiyipara 

AmaryllidacesB 

icricsDa 

A  mniyUidacefp 

Agcratum  conyzoides 

Asteracen 

Acacia  tortuosa 

FabacesB 

lesr 

Persia  gratissima 

Lanraoee 

ipple 

Anona  palustris 

AnonacesD 

s,  crested 

AUoplcctus  cristatns 

Gesneracess 

•ce  (Indian  ink) 

Terminalia  catappa 

Combretacea) 

t 

Aloe  yulgaris 

Liliaceae 

ree 

Pimenta  yulgaris 

Myrtaceae 

Alpinia  nutans 

Zingiberacc» 

torch 

Cereus  monoclonos 

Cactaceo! 

(aeTeral  speci6s) 

Amaranthus 

Ammania  latifolia 

Lythracese 

aloe 

Agayc  Americana 

Amaiyllidacess 
Scropuulariaceas 

.Tiolct 

Angclonia  salicarisefolia 
Anda  gomcsii 

ibark 

Galipca  cusparia 

Rutacea) 

ismine 

Jasminum  sambac 

Jasminacco) 

I    (or    Christmas 

Eupatorium  odoratum 

Asterace® 

iaCseveral  species) 

Aristolochia 

Aristolochiacese 

ir  rocou 

Bixa  orcllana' 

FlacourtiacesB 

,  Jerusalem 

Helianthus  tuberosus 

Asteracea) 

;  (screral  species) 

MaraDta  arundinacca 

MarantacesB 

Ineso 

Aster  Chinensis 

Asteraceso 

p 

1 

Asparagus  officinalis 
Prmiula  auricula 

Liliacese 

Primulaceas 

ayoira 

\  button 

Gomplirena  globosa 

AmarantaceaB 

rass 

Cynodon  dactylon 
Ccanothus  colubrinus 

Graminaceas 

ed  wood 

RbamnacesB 

r  sea-side  sage 

Croton  balsamiferum 

Euphorbiacea) 

ec 

Clusia  flaya 

Clusiacea; 

'aconchi 

umiri 

Balsaminaoeas 

ardcn) 

Justicia  pectoralis 

Acantbaceas 

anc 

Bambusa  arundinacess 

GramhiacesB 

ee 

Musa  sapicntum 
Banistcna  fulgcns 

Musaces 

plant 
k  Firebum  bush 

MalpighiacesB 

Banisteria  fulgcns 

Malpighiacc(B 

u. 


^^^^^^HnaTURAL  mSTOBY  OF  BBlTiSH  GUIAJiA. 
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^^^^^^^H.AxniAiiETlCAL  List  of  Trcc^,  ^c.^coiitinued. 

^^^^^^^HaB  ITAMS. 

BOTJJTICAL  KAICS, 

CLAflBiriCATl05.       , 

m 

^^^^^^^^Btard  cedar 

Gedrela  odorat* 

Cedrelare^ 

M 

MaJpighift  punicifolik 

Malpigliiace» 

V 

Mdia  azodarach 

Meliac<:ii3 

X3 

^^^^^^^^Hde,  or  flovrcr 

Point' ianLt  pukherriom 

Cfltealpinj^se                 ^ 

Poiaciana  piiiclierrima 

CoeealpLoiea                 d 

^^^^^^^^Hinpct  &xwer 

BigDonia  un^is 

Bigtiotuooev 

ki* 

OdmuiD  baPiUcum 

Lamiact'^                    i^t 

ToTirnefortia  bicolor 

Ehretiaocffl 

Wri 

^^^^^^BbiRck 

Ridna  w^rtandra 

Phytolaccacett 

1^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■jUoiuia 

Asclcpi/is  curiLSSflvica 

Aadi^pjudacett              ^ 

^^^^^^^^HnU  Moruk 

Cliiiiac^a^                      x^ 

Malftchra  CApitata 

Mftl^ftCCID                                            r^ 

^^^^^^^^^Hml  ^ecies) 

Batatas 

CoDvolvulacesfl 

t    . 

Bftubiuifl  BTiperbft 

Fatmceee 

^efi 

£iig«Dia  acna 

Myrtaceie 

^ 

^^^^^^^^Hce,  or 

Cocct^Ioba  iiTifen 

Poljg^TUcea 

^  1 

Feriea  CorolinonBia 

Lauiaccw                      J 
Moraocw                       C 
Fabace»                        " 

Ficufl  Itturifblia 

^^^^^^^^Hl  flpcdtn) 

Phaacolua  TuIgariB 

CflpBicinn  annimm 

BoUnac^n 

t- 

^^^^^^^^^H  Btmitou 

Pa^siflorfl  laurifolia 

PaBsifloradtto 

H 

^^^^^^^^^H  ifvild  cua^ra 

Adenoropiuni  goBffpifoUtitn 

Euphorbiaceaa               JT 
Aurant)a<:«a>                 3 

SoUriacew                      " 

Citrua  Jinjttto 

Solaniini  igneam 

Juniperiifl  Bermudiana 

PinacoJc 

1^ 

Agmrtia  iodica 

GrutiunacetB 

^ 

^^^^^^^^Bcntlne  triHs 

Bursera  gumnifera 

Amjridaceffi 

CapBicum 

Solanaccffi 

^^^^^^^^Hr  bittor 

Quosa^a  aioaTa 

Simanibacea; 

Cotiyolrolus  maxiiotiH 

ConvolvTiloce» 

^^^^^^^^^HttnljerlayTK^'s 

Biffnonia  ceqtiinoctinliB 

BiguoniaccK 

^^^^^^^^^■m  pf't 

Biffaooia  loucoiylon 

BignoniacenJ 

^^^^^^^^^■c'l  or  Bahama  1  Ccn-no thus  culubrinus 

Rhruunaotre 

KATDBAL  HI8T0BT  OP  BBHSBB  ODUNA. 
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lOITLAB  ITAHE. 


r  Bpaiiiih  needles 


I  (ferenl  ipecies) 
opple  jack 
tiee  (said  to  be  in- 
id  from  Barbadoes) 
fene  (bastard) 

tiee 

I  (several  species) 

e^  or  red  bean 

0  tree,  or  smooth 

pie 

I 

ood 

.s 
bjwood 

nr  ackawari  nutmeg 

It  tree 

lit 

r  Indian  shot 

snt 

or  winter's  bark 

I 


Quno 

1  pepper   (sereral 


) 
Ti 


I,  digitated 
a 

tree,  or  cadiou 
or  cassada  bitter 
„  sweet 

Istula  tree 
ilplant 


BOTAKICAL  KAKB. 


Ckmocarpns  ereetoa 
T^antana  inTolacrata 

TTpha  tenoifbUa 


Bnrsera  gnmmifera 
Bidens  pilosa 
Phyllanthns  nutans 
Bromelia  karatns 
BerthoUf  tia  exoelsa 
Lablab  Tolgaris 
Paullinia  curura 
Areca  Yel  oreodoza  oleraoea 


Crescentia  ogete 
Caladium 
Basella  cordifolio 
Dolichos  sinensis 
Chrysophyllum  glafarom 

Colliopsis  bicolor 
Callisia  repcns 
Chiococca  raoemosa 
Calotropis  procera 
Hscmatoxylon     campechia- 

num 
Acrodiclidium  camara 
Stillingia  sebefera 
Iberis  umbcllata 
Canna  indica 
Calosanthes  indica 
Canella  alba 

Ciqiparis 
Gardenia  fragans 
Gardenia  florida 
Capsicum 

Thcobroma  cacao 


Daucus  carota 
Ag&YO  vivipara 
Dianthus  caryophyllos 
Caroliuca  priuceps 

Anacardiura  occidentalo 
Janipba  manihot 
Janipha  loeflingii 
Cassia  fistula 
Ricinus  conimonia 
Biyina  humilis 

o2 


G&AMmCAXIOjr. 


CombcetaoeB 
Verbenaoett 

Tjrphacen 


Am jridacev 

AsteracesB 

EaphorbiaoesB 

BronwUaoesB 

Lecythidaoeis 

Fabaoen 


FalmacsB 

Crescentiaoe» 

Araoee 

Basellaces 

Fabace» 

SapotacesB 

Asteraceai 

Commelynacea) 

CinchonaccsB 

Asdepiadacen 

CaBsalpinicess 

Lanraces9 

£nphorbiaoe« 

BrasslcaceoB 

MarantaceaB 

Bignoniaceto 

Guttiferas 

Capparidaceo 
CinchonacesB 
Cinchonacee 
SolanaceK 

Byttneriaccn 


Apiacea) 
Amaryllldaoess 
Caryophydaoee 
SteicaiiacesB 

Anacardiacee 

Euphorbiacen 

£uphorbiace» 

FabaccsB 

Euphorbiacea 

Pbjtolaocaoen 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GUUlirA* 

Alphabeticai-  List  of  Trees,  &i3.~<ontinu^. 

CfACULAIl  KAKE. 

BOTA^OAI  SAiTK* 

CLAftsmoATiay, 

laws 

Dolicho*  filiformis 

Phjtoliuccace^ 

ikftCwiUowleaTed) 

AUamiuidei  cnthiu-tica 

ApocynflceiB 

nt 

Nepitu  cfltflTia 

LAmiflCCH! 

)wcr 

Brjuflica  botrytU 

Bnusicace 

ITOOd 

Cedreln  odorata 

CeclrelnccaB 

.bftBtort!) 

Ccdr<;la  odorata 

CodreUMffi 

Apmni  BTaTColens 

Apiaceaj 

Ufl 

Conch  rus  tribuloi<]« 

Graniinace^ 

k-  vino 

ConvoIvuluB  speciosoB 

ConToWulacewj 

I,  or  French  willow 

Cerbera  thevetift 

ApocjuaCCTu 

(night  blooming) 

Cereus  gliindiflorus 

CactAceac 

11  (night  sm^illing) 

Cestnim  noctumum 

Sol«tiAc^« 

(InurcllcftTcd) 

Cob t rum  lauri folium 

Sola&flceff] 

able  rofio 

Hibiscus  mutabilifl 

M&lvac«fl^ 

tick 

Goimnia  domingensis 

Rhamnsicowj 

tc,  or  Barbndoo* 

Mftlpighia  puuicifolia 

Mfllp(ffhiacc» 

■y  (aeTenil  aj^ccicft) 

Kpper 

Cttpsrcum  cemsifonno 

Solanacefle 

itouo  trw? 

GuUaridincibandQc 

Ftthaccffi 

'<?eU 

Holostpum  conlHtuni 

CaryophjUotese 

tr  jfrapo  tree 

CocccIqImi  nivc-ii 

Polygon«cr>» 

y  busli 

TouTnifortin  volubilii 

Ehreliacc* 

KATUBAL  HI8T0BY  OF  BBITI8H  GUIANA. 
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Alphabbticai.  List  of  Treesi  Ac— -eoiillpncedL 


tXACVlAR  HAlfS. 

BOTAKICAIi  KAKX. 

OLABBIFIOATiaV. 

MlU 

Ian* 

telli 

vorne 

•m 

liTine 

Mucnnapmriena 

Fabaoes 

gedieRy 

Physalis  angnlata              • 

Solanaoes 

Malpighia  mens 

Malpii^iiaoesa 

adi(iea.iide) 

Heliotrophium  gnaphateidea 

Ehretiaoee^ 

luh(Uuii^) 

Carapa  goianentia 

Lanraoen 

tijB  Tino 

Abros  precatoriua 

Fabacett 

IT  oil  nut  treo 

C^arapa  guianensis 

LanraoesB 

1 

Crinnm  Americanum' 

Amaiyllidace^- 

( 

Crocus  yexnoa 

]jidaces» 

adn 

CJrossandra 

Acanthaoeg 

iiU(feTenafpeclcB) 

Crotolaria 

Fabaoett 

r 
taia 

CJaperonia  palnitiia 

Enphoxbiaoenr 

di^s  increase 

Dolichus  nngmcnlatus 
Cucumis  satiyus 

Fabacese 

iber 

Cucurbitacen 

m 

Caphea  melyilla 

LythracesB 
MyoporacesB 

tree 

Aviccnnia  nitida 

dapple 

Anona  reticulata 

AnonaceaD 

len  (common) 

Cyclamen  Europasum 

PrimulacesB 

chmn 

Cynanchum  mucronatum 

Asclepiadaceae 

IB 

Cyperus  compressus 
Dalilia  yariabilis 

Cyperacen 

(yarietiet) 

Astcraceie 

sen,    or    callimato 

Chrysopyllum  glabmm 

Sapotacete 

>tli  Btar-apple 

m  tree,  or  sUr-plum 

Chrysophyllum  monopyre- 

Sapotacew- 

rood 

num 
Ixora  fasciculata 

Cinchonacesp 

reo 

Phoenix  dactylifera 

Palmacess 

8  rest 

Chiococea  radmosa 

Clnchonaceso 

doim  (wood  aorrcl) 

Desmodium  repens 
Cynodon  dactylyon 

PapUionacca) 

1  grass  (bahama  grass) 

GraminacesB 

grass 

Poa  ciliaris 

Graminacese 

ood  (prickly  randia) 

Gnrdcnia  randia 

Cinchonaceffi 

ireed 

EuphorbiacesB 

r  (mountain  ebony) 

Bauhinia  tomentosa 

Fabacea) 

a'B  blood 

Liliacee 

ing  leayed  (Adam's 

Il5 

weed  (Urge) 

weed  (broad) 

baU 

cane 

Yucca  acuminata 

Llliacea) 

Nymphaea  blanda 

Nympbseaces? 

Nelumbium  jamaicense 

Nelumbiacesd 

Caladium  scquinum 

Aracefld 

grass 

Kleusina  Indica 

Graminacesft 

hibiscos 

li 

Hibiscus  pha^niceoa 

Malyace» 

na 

ndia  Mango  troo 

Mangifcra  Indica 

Anacardiacesff 

a 

Ecliites  torosa 

Apo(5ynace» 

* 
NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GtHAKA. 

^ACULAa  NAio:. 

BOTANICAL  NAVE. 

OLASBlITCATIOir. 

nut 

Caladiiim  Bagitltrfoljum 

Aracett 

WW  ting 

Macrnrrhlzuni  c^luJium 

At^xxsh 

,  or  cddu  (KT«ral 
ea) 

Coladiuni  tecukutum 

Araceffi 

Solanum  mdongeuA 

SoUuiaoeft 

m 

Mauriti*  flexuo«& 

Palmacear 

emuni                 , 

AoAtithiLoe* 

drum  (several  *pO 

Epi  den  drum 

Orel  lid  tic^a? 

ree 

Sainbuctw  nifira 

Cai>rifolLiceffi 

IU5!l 

Piper  aduncum 

PiperacM& 

wn  trte 

Ficua  nitida 

Moraoene 

Liu 

Tlirinaa  paryiflof* 

Falmacea 

Faeniculiwu  vulgore 

A^aooM 

wood  tree 

Ciiharcxybu  duereum 

Yerbeuacev 

Fii:ufl  cftrica 

Morftceee 

rlACtl 

id 

Erytiffiam  feticlum 

Apiflce* 

feucfl 

CKulpinia  puldicrrima 

(volkameria  aculoaia) 

leu  fruit  tree 

CimiB  buxifoUa 

Aunmti^coK 

dock 

Mirabtlts  didiotonm 

NyctagiDBoe« 

[pan 

riumieria  rubra  and  alba 

Apocj'natese 

guava 

Paidmni  pjm^ferum 

Myrtacea? 

HATDBAL  JUBTOHK  01*  BHITIBH  QiCIASAm 
AxjPSiBRioiX  litl  of  Trwsy  ( 
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nrZiABVAME. 


10  trafl^  or  locust 


(wrenl  tpeoies) 
rood 

Wfond  species) 

tiee 
rhogTine 

nB»    or    rojal 


Se 

(wiM) 
(white) 

»r 
shtree 

or  iron  wood 
vmilktree 
n  Hai-ari  (fish 

e  (changeable) 
tntree 


^er  (Indian  pink) 

6 

»ber 

nt 

tia(wild) 
Bveral  species) 


raballa 
in) 


box 

irchtxee 
lorn  (Spanish) 


BOTAinCAL  VAICX. 


Hymenssa  oourlMxil 


Momoffdica 
Heliotropium 

HibiBCOS 

Spondias  Intea 
ConToiTulas  nmbdlatas 
BoerhaTia  diflhia 
Parkinsonia  acDleata 


Altheai 
Melioocca  bQnga 
LoniceraflaTa 

DodonsBa  riscosa 
Malachra  capitata 
Hjptis  suayeolens 
Mucuna  urens 
Guilandina  bonduc 
Moringa  pterygospenna 


Tabenmmontana  utilis 


Hydrangea  Hortensia 
Icica  heptaphjila 


Dolichos  nngniculatos 
Ipomea  qnamoclit 
Caladiom  nymphsefolium 
Ficos  elastica 
Canna  Indica 
Indlgofera  anil 
Fassiflora  suberosa 
Asclepias  curassarica 
Ipomea 


Ficns  stipniata 
Izora  coccinea 
Artocarpiis  integrifbUa 
Harmandia  sonora 
Burscra  gommifera 
Spondias  Intea 
Jasminnm 


ouMmoLracnr. 


Efaietiaoen 


MalTSoesi 

Ck>nyolTn]aoe» 
Njctaginaoess 
Cesalpiniesi 

Malyaoee 

Sapindaoen 

Craprilbliaoess 

SapindaoesB 

MalTacese 

Lamiaceas 

FabaceflB 

CassalpiniesD 

Moringaceee 


Euphorbiacen  ? 


HydrangeaoesB 
Amjridacen 


Fabacese 

ConyolTulacesB 

Araces 

Moracea) 

Marantacese 

Fabaoese 

Fassifloracess 

AsdepiadacesB 

ConyolTulacen 


Moraoe« 

Cinchonaoee 

Artocarpacese 

Thymelaoett 

Amyridacen 

Anacardiacee 

Jasminacett 


NATURAL  BISTORT  OF  BRITISH  OmANA, 

Alphabeticaj-  Liat  of  Tr«ea,  ^.— continue 

aXACnLA^E  JTAilB. 

BOTAKTCAL  NAME. 

CLABStnCATKOT 

ino  tree 

Plain  ioria  rulira 

ApocyTiflc^to 

ftlem  thorn 

Parkiiiaoiiin  aculoata 

Cfl-^salpinieiu 

Xcnrs 

Coix  lot'hrymft 

Graminnciew 

dn  (scarlet  floirepcd) 

JustUifl  eoccinon 

Acanthnc^ie 

*ift  (blue  flowered) 

Enutthemum  Q«tv<uuni 

Ac&ntbacea: 

.lew  a 

Unknown 

iT '      ' 

cnsncfc 

Unknown 

Wli 

Unknown 

nn  treo 

Unknown 

Ml  tree  (Mami  tree) 

Unknown 

r^m 

Unknown 

i 

Unknown 

rsanacasA 

Unknown 

of  flowers 

i 

LBgerfttromirt  Imlica 
Unknown 

Lythraccv 

m 

Unknown 

eL 

Unknown 

lurara 

Unknown 

larn 

Unknown 

mra 

Unknown 

of  the  night 

Cofltrum  iioctumutti 

Solunnceaj 

0  pepper 

Cftpsicuni 

Solftnac<?D(! 

troo 

Bixa  civUana 

Flajcourtiac^iE 

BATURAL  mSTOBT  01*  BBTTISH  GUIANA. 
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AiiPHABiTiCAL  last  of  TreeB^  ftc — conimued. 


TlBKACirLAB  VAHS. 

BOTAVIOAIi  KAKE. 

OLABBIFICATIOir. 

Haixe 

Zeamays 

GhwnUiaceB 

HabbArmit 

Gendamssa  adhatoda 

Myrtus? 

MyrtacesB? 

Munmee  apple,  or  sapote 

Lucuma  manmiosom 

Sapotacess 

Mammee  tree,  or  wild  apricot 

Msnmiea  Americanam 

Clusiacess 

Hanchiiieel  tree 

Euphorbiaoett 

Hangostao,  or  maogosteen 

Mangiferaindlca 

Clusiacess 

Mango  tree 

AnacardiaoesB 

Maagrore  tree 

Rbizophora  mangle 

BhizophoraoesB 

MangTore,  white 

CkxnbretacesB 

Maran,  or  Copaiba  tree 

Copaifera  officinalis 

Fabacess 

Maries 

Marica 

Iridacess 

Maeticktree 

Bumelia  mastichodendrom 

SapotacesB 

sar* 

Agave  Americana 
Cucumis  melo 

Amaryllidacen 
Cncurbitacess 

Menowweed 

Ruellia  tuberosa 

Acanthaoess 

McepeL  or  medlar 

filakea  tripUnerva 

Milk  tree  (iea-tide) 

Euphorbia  glabrata 

EnphorbiaoesB 
FafiaceiB 

MimoM 

Desmanthus  virgatos 

Mint  (sereral  sp.) 

Mentha 

LabUtsB 

Moabite  (fonr-leared  inga) 

Inga  unguis  cati 

FabacesQ 

Mocco-mocco 

Arum  arborescens 

Aracese 

Monej  bosh 

Acacia 

Fabacee 

Monkej  apple  tree 
Monkey's  bread    tree    (or 

Anona  palustris 

Anonaceas 

boabat) 

Monkey's  hand 

Heckeria  peltata 

PiperacesB 

Monkey's  peas 

Dolichos  luteus 

Fabacess 

Monkey's  pot 

Lecythifl  grandiflora 

Montabba 

Solanum  melongena 

Solanacess 

Mora  tree  (the  King  of) 

Mora  excclsa 

MorabalU 

Ditto    ditto 

Mnlberry 

Moms 

MoracesB 

Mudar  plant 

MuriTaana 

Mask  bush,  or  wild  ockro 

Asclepias  gigantea 

Asclepiadaccss 

Hibiscus  esculentus 

Malvace® 

Mnsk  melon 

Cucumis  melo 

Cucurbitaccss 

Mnstard 

Sinapis  niga 

BrassicacesQ 

Myrtle  (several  sp.) 
Nem-nem  (or  toothache  tree) 

Myrtus  Belgica 

MyrtacesB 

Acacia  horrida 

PapilionacesB 

Negro  pepper 

Capsicimi  conordeum 

Solanacess 

NetUe 

Urtica 

UrticaccsB 

Nickers  (oysI  leayed) 

Guilandina  bondne 

Fabacess 

Night-blooming  cercus 

Cercus  grandiflorus 

Cactacc® 

Night-blooming  conrolmlus 

Ipomea  bona  nox 

Convolvniaoeas 

Night  shade 

Datura  stramonium 

Solanaceae 

Noyeau  Tine 

Ipomea  sinuata 

ConvolvulaccsB 

Nutmeg  tree 

Myristica  moschata 

Myristicacess 

Nutmeg 

Acrodlclidium  camrara 

Lauracess 

Nut  cddoes  tamers 

Caladium  sagitt«folium 

AracesB 

Nutgrais 

Cyperus  esculentus 

Cvpcraccss 
Malvacea) 

Ockra,  or  ockro 

Hibiscus  esculentus 

Old  man's  beard 

Old  maid,  or  Cayenne  jas- 

Vinca  rosea 

Apocynace89 

• 
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(»««/, 

crtAB  :KAifE. 

BOTAJflCiX  JTAME. 

dASBIFICATIOV. 

iti'^  bitter 

CitliareiyloEi  cm^^um 

Yerbtn^csu 

Lonimon                    Neritini  oleander 

Apocji3ace« 

(or  iweet-iceated    Narmm  odorum 

Apocyoaceaa 

ptT 

Capfticnm  cerwiforme 
Alliran  eop* 

SoUnflcesB 

Tiimon 

LUUceae 

tV 

CitniA  Aunuitiimt 

AQT&ntiacen 

kville  or  bitter 

Citnu  bigaradia 

AurantiAO<?« 

Bcveral  *p,> 

Orchidflco*? 

tree  (coral  or  red ; 

Fabaceffi 

apple 

Sponafls  Duida 

AuAcardiaoe^e 

iTonseberry 

CSoc*  diatricba 

Sapborbiaooo 

L>an 

Mucuna  uktw 

PApLlionACctt 

trco 

Elais  pj  meenaea 

Fabacce 

kro 

CoTcbarua  Auatriana 

Tiliacen 

rmeloutrw 

Carina  pftpeya 

Fflpayacea; 

PptTOBalinmii  sfltiTum 

Apiacev 

Pi«um  Butivuiij 

FftbawB 

Broraolia  karat  tus 

Bromcliacev 

1 

KATURiO.  mSXaRT  OF  HBIXIBH  ODIAHA* 
AuPBAMKiCAL  lilt  of  Treo^  Ac.     womUmned. 


▲OVLAB  KJLin. 

BOTAinOAL  KAMI. 

OTiAMflTOATTOy. 

«gMO«,  or  poppy 

A^gwiioiie  fywirifffUMV 

Papsvoaoee 

pew  Tine 

Cereos  trigonus 

CactacesB 

IMBTioe 

Dioscarea  acnlMta 

oeo^ortenkn 

0*miinn  SagittMfoliiim 

Aracess 

^gll^or•oIdierwood 

iDga  porpuiea 

Mimosess 

* 

JaoQuiiiiA  armilliiia 

Myrsinaoesi 

> 

Fartnlaca  satiTE 

Fortnlaoesa 

MBt 

Ck)paifexapiauflaEa 

FabaoesB 

1 

Cuciirbita  pepo 

CocurbitaoesB 

r&mm 

Lagerstroma  reginse 
Quassia  amara 
Teranmns  QDciiiatat 

Lytbncess 
Smuunbacess 

ine 

PapilionaoesB 

Baphanus  obloogna 

Brasslcacess 

ipei^  orntoochro 

Corchoma  hirtQS 

Tilliaoess 

Bdl 

Crotalaria  incana 

Fapilionaoea 
MalpigbiaoesB 

ly  tree 

Malpigbia  glabjra 

«roTetree 

Rbizophora  mangle 
Coccoloba  barbadeitBis 

Bhizophoraoess 
Folygonacese 

i 

Dioscorea  alata 

DioscoreacesB 

QraminaoesB 

IT 

3n 

Hhizophora 

Bhizophorftces 

Oryza  satiya 

Grammacess 

8B 

Panicum  moUe 

GraminacesB 

mboBh 

Cassia  alata 

Csesalpinieas 

icassaya 

Manihot  janipha 

Euphorbiaceae 

eddoes 

AracesD 

iirenl  species) 

Rosa 

Bosacese 

Shaion 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis 

MalyacesB 

»le 

Eugenia  jambosa 

Myrtaceae 

y 

Bosmarinus  officinalis 

LamiacesB 

d 

Amyridaceas 

oramotto 

Bixa  orellana 

Macourtiacese 

Russelia  juocea 

ScropbulariacesB 

Scirpus  geniculatas 

CyperaoesB 

Salyia  officinalis 

Lamiaceas 

ck 

Varronia  curassayica 

Cordiaceae 

Lte 

Lantana  inyolucrata 

Verbenacas 

Cycas 

Cycadeacese 

tree 

Cleome  pentapbylla 
Hura  crepitans 

CapparidaoesB 
EuphorbiacesB 

ra 
arUtree 

Calophyllum  calaba 

Clusiacesft 

aria  leaf 

Heckeria  umbellata 

Piperacen 

ngo  mignionette 

'sbush 

Psychotria  neryosa 

Cinchonacesd 

s  wort 

Hypericum  calycinum 

HypericacesB 

ktree 

Acbras  sapota 

Sapotaceae 

nma 

Sarcostcmma  swartzianum 

Asclepiadaoess 

illa(8eTendspecies) 

Smilax 

Smilaceaa 

li  grass 

Paspolum  coDJugatnm 

Graminaoess 

■ 

^H^^91 

E^l 

^^^1 

^^^^^^^hii^^hh^^^^S 

^^^^^^H 

NATURAL  nTfiXORT  OF  BRITISII  GUIANA. 
Alphabetical  Liat  of  Trees,  Stc^continued. 

XACULAft  NAlfE. 

BOTAinCAL  NAira. 

OLAaaUICATIOK. 

tree,  or  biwUrd  iron 
1 

ton/,  wild 
ia 

piao 

e  balsam 
0  grfipe 
e  tfturel 
e  lavender 
[c  jjampbire 
te  Tine 

ioca,  climbing 
troe,  or  wild  sennn 
ve  plant 
ea 
ana 

orango  tree 
>ck  tree 

almki  (scvctaI  jp,) 

s,  common 

lont 

ercral  ap.) , 

Xaathoxjlon  Pterota 

Ipomea  marttlma 
Scoparia  dulcis 
Pandaaufl  odoratiBsunua 
Croton  balsam ifcnim 
Coecolobrt  uvjfcra 
Xylopbvlla  falcata 
Holiotropium  pimphaloidoa 
Sc*urvium  portulacaatnim 
Convolvulus  Braziliensifl 
Secuiidojca  volubitia 
Cassia  ciuargiuata 
Desman  thus  Tirgataa 
Sesbnnia  oc?cid  en  talis 
Soaiivium  portulacaatrum 
Citrus  bigaradia 

CrotoL-u-ia 
Allium  mlgaris 
Alpinia  nutans 

Xanthoxylaccos 

ConTolTttlaeesQ 

Scropbulariacev 

Plandanacew 

EuphorblftceiD 

Polygonaof*«) 

EupUorbiacew 

Ebrctiacefl! 

Tetr^gouiiLce« 

ConTuJvuUiCMB 

Folygalac«m 

Fftbaceas 

Fiibftce» 

Fabaceai 

Tetragon  i:icea 

Aurantiacew 

Aar^tiace» 

Liliacea; 

Zingibernce« 

MalFace«c 

■ 
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ABHAHI. 


reralsp.) 


ee(8eyeral8p.) 


onrbon) 
>taheite) 
oletorptirple) 
lack) 


Arronut 


birthwood 


ma,  rose  baj- 
aua,  laurel 


iteddoes 

>r   Indian  al- 


)bit  weed 

:H)Qmion 

blue 

irborescent 

wining 

ellow  flowered 


pHian 


BOTAKICAL  KAMX. 


BoeUia  tuberosa 
Fedilanthus  tithymaloides 
Cucurblta  melopepo 
Stachys  circinata 
Chrjsopbyllum 
ChryBopbyllum   monopyre- 

num 
Cassia  occidentalis 
Cereus  trigonus 
Anona  squamosa 
Phaseolus  lunatus 
Saccharum  officinale 
Saccharum  Bourboni 
Saccharum  Otaheite 
Saccharum 
Saccharum 
Helianthua  annuas 

Caryocar  tomentosum 


Ocimum  basilicum 
Acacia  tortuosa 
Janipha  loeflingii 
Desmodium  supinum 
Citrus  limetta 

Quamoclet  vulgaris 
Faramca  odoratissima 
Tabcmasmontana  corouaria 

Tabemaimontana  laurifolia 

Terminalia  catappa 


Myristica  sebifera 
Tamarindus  indica 
Caladium  sagittsefolium 
Tectonia  grandis 
Terminalia  catappa 

Thcspesia  populnea 
Sonchus  ciliatus 
Datura  stramonium 
Datura  tatula 
Datura  arborea 
Thunbergia  fragrans 
Thunbcrgia  alata 
Thymus  vulgaris 
Tigridia  pavonia 
.Nicotiana  tabacum 
Baccharis  odorata 
Dipteryx  odorata 


OLASBIFICATIOZr. 


Acaothacen 

Euphorbiaoen 

Cucorbitaoese 

Lamiacess 

SapotacesB 

SapotacesB 

FabacesB 

CactacesB 

AnonaoesB 

Fabaceae 

Graminacesd 

Graminacesd 

Graminacee 

GraminacesB 

Graminaceie 

Asteraoen 

BhizobolacesB 


Lamiacess 

Fabaceas 

EuphorbiaccsB 

Fabaceo} 

Aurantiacca) 

Convolvulateaj 

Cinchonaceo! 

Apocynacese 

Apocynaceaa 

CombretaccflB 


MyristicacesB 

Fabaceaa 

Araceae 

VerbenacesB 

CombrctaceoB 

Malvaceae 

Asteracea) 

SolanacesD 

Solanace® 

SolanacesB 

Acanthacesd 

Acanthaceas 

LamiacesQ 

IridacesB 

Solanacc99 

AsteracesQ 

FabacesB 


KAXOBAX  HI8IOJU  OF  BBHIEH  OOUXA. 


Wt 


AxvHijnnaAi.  Lift  of  Trees,  &e<— COM 

tUmed. 

JMBM±CU1mAM  JTAia. 

BOTAITIGAX  ir AMB. 

ouLigmcATioir. 

WOdodiro 

Wild  ottfe  tree,  or  iNWind 

11^  pine 

midtiBHriiid 

midtolMooo 

WBdtoiip 

Wild  water  lemon 

Wild  ilg  tree 
Wild^tain 
Woc'iu  leed  weed 

Wonrall,  or  onraH 

Tamboih 

Tamgirinea 

Tairi  Tsrri 

Tarui  (paddle  wood) 

Tarrimara 

Tellow  Hercoks 

TeOowplom 

Tdlow  nicker 

Tellow  thistle 

Tdlow  BilbubaUi 

ToorabaUi 

Maladnacapitata 
Andira  inermia 

Tuoca  draoonis 
ChMia 

Baodiarif  odorata 
Grinmn  zeylanicmn 

Ferthoiinm  hyfteropbonia 

Chenopodinm    antfadnintl* 

St^chnoe  tozi&ra 
IHoeoocea 
IHoeoocea 
Dioicorea 

Aipidospermom  ezcelsum 

Xanthoxylon  ochroxylon 
Spondias  lutea 
Goilandizia  bonduc 
Argemone  mexicana 
Unknown 
Unknown 

MalnuM 
lUNuses 

Kbmsm 

AiteraoesB 
Amaryllidaoen 

Aeleraoen 

^/nenffiMMliafiftff^ 

Dioeooieaoe» 

ApocjmaceaB 

Xanthox^lacen 
Anacardiaceee 
Fabaces 
PapayeracesB 

PART  III. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Hardwood  and  otiher  useful  Timber  Trees  in- 
digenous to  British  Guiana. 


Now 


NAME. 


Hcoght 
in  Feet. 


Girth 
in  Inches. 


BEHABKS. 


Abockkardannl 
Aconri'broedy    or 
sandhill   green- 
heart  

Acnjuri  palm(Ai- 


leatmn)***  ••••< 


to  40 
to  80 
to  60 


86  to  45 
SO  to  80 
80  to  120 


Hardwood ;  useftil  for  framing. 
The  wood  la  useftd  for  fhmies,  boards, 
andj^anks. 

The  outside  part  of  stem  takes  a  fine 
poUsh,  and  is  used  for  cabinet  work 
and  walkinff-sticks.  The  seed  of 
the  fruit  ymiiM  a  fine  oil. 

The  wood  is  used  for  canoes,  book- 
cases, &c.    iSes  Bed  Cedar. 


^H 

■   1 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^H 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Tr^eSj  kc-^continued, 

s'  A  M  E. 

Hvigbt 

R  £  M  A  R  E  & 

iki 

30  to  ^0 

■  4« 

£4  to  fi7 

Qafdwood^ 

Too  ^**.4 

A  cloK  and  fine  grained  wood. 
Strung  and  clafttic:  wood,  g^xtH  fw  >pci 

ftod  beam*. 

A  cloM  praincd  wood,  abounding  in 
the  rocky  districts^  the  bark  is  aro- 
matic, and  ifl  used  by  the  Indkni  m 
fertr  and  dysentery. 

A  furniture  wood. 

^roOti** 

r     

di>in    

^.ni  ,,,, ,, 

llardvrtxxl* 

ico 

Furniture  wood* 

imttA 

:tOT  or  roucou 
JCA  ortllaiift). 

ivJaca 

ocii..-*,* 

Fumiabt^s  jm  e;tcenent  dy^  used  by 

the  Indiana  and  othe», 
Hflrdwood. 
Hardwood. 

iculi  .»*^*,i,. 

tlurd  wood. 

Lilo  pear 
rfl<?a  ^rnttis- 
a)  ,..„., 

A  useful  wood  ;  the  fruit  is  known  ■■ 
the  uUij^ator  pear,  and  ia  much  e«- 
iceiued 

ro,  or  ebony. 

ao   to  30,12    to  14 

U  plentiful— squares  from.   8   to   10 
iuebcs.     Tbo  tomahawk,  or  Indian 
var-club,  is  made  of  it.     It  U  strong 

1 

■ 
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Uwr  of  Haidwood  and  ^riinber  treof,  ftel— ^ulteM^L 


MAMB. 


Girth 
to  Iiwim. 


BEIIABK&' 


%atree(Oie. 


KiOMitiA  en* 
•) 


rX( 


or  tonka. 
ro.48. 

iilla  (CaoeDa 

•)« 

inlliy  or  ea- 


»..>.Y 

ihwTiy  or 

vfanri 

i-aeri,or 
oklanoewood 
a  (Cassia  fis- 

a 

rtroe,  orcn- 
la,  two  kinds, 
:  and  white 
eaaltissima) 

dshiri  .... 

Btree 

tnmlkira  . 
9oronse .... 


40  to  50 


50  to  60 


30  to  40 


narnhfllU 
ihamh,     or 
mharrah 


loooroli ... 
iahalli.orco- 

ballj 

Oa 

ibaUi 


lara,  or  Ton- 
bean,  or  go- 
now  (Dipte- 
:odorata)  ... 
wood,  orca- 
a  (Carapa 
Dsis) 


60  to 
10  to  15 

40  to  50 


70  90 


to  40 
18  to  18 


oipte)  Ibr  sefwal  jaai%ao4 

crooked  timhera  and  plttike  fbr  ship- 
hailding.  The  white  Kd  to  IbMoI^ 
and  to  ffHom  need. 

The  hark  and  bfaneheo  wefbl  IbrnnQr 
purpoeesu 

Can  he  Hied  at- ftmdtore  wood.  Hie 
gourds  are  mneh  used  ae  drfaddng 
oreaUngTOiioto.  - 

ATefybardytoofl' 
the  tree  ytoUs 


86  to  40 


36  to  54 


80  to  120 


30  to  40 


40 


30 


50 


80 


30   to  36 


36  to  40 


86  to  40 


72  to  90 
30  to  60 


Hardwood-;  the  bark nselbl tenedl- 

dnalnorpoief. 
Useftil  fyr  epan  te  oolfloy  enfis  tall 

and  ttnl^t  like  blieh. 
The  wood  eontalni  a  nseAd  dji. 

Can  be  used  as  ftimitare  wood. 

A  strong  and  elastic  wood. 

The  wood  forms  good  boards ;  the  pulp 
of  the  pods  to  eaten. 

PlcntiAil  in  the  interior;  nseftil  for 
boards  and  planks  for  erery  par- 
pose  ;  the  white  kind  (warraoonra) 
is  used  for  oars  and  spars ;  the  red 
for  cabinets,  book-shelrej,  «c. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood ;  yields  the  ooflbe  beny. 

Hardwood. 

Is  TOT^  plentiful,  and  mig^t  be  ez- 
tensiYely  need  for  cask  stares. 

A  tongh  wood  of  small  size. 

Useflu  for.  frame  boards  and  plankt, 
housework,  and  small  boaU.  Is 
rather  scarce. 

Hardwood. 

Is  more  senrioeable  than  American 
white  pine  for  boards  and  planks. 

Hardwood. 

Hard  and  durable,  unless  mueh  ex- 
posed :  makes  good  beams.  It  will 
sqoare  12  inch^ 

The  wood  wdl  adapted  for  shafts, 
mill-wheels,  or  cogs;  Bean  aromatie, 
and  used  for  scenting  snufBi* 

Grows  tall  and  stralafat;  yidds  a  Tsla-. 
able  oil ;  useftil  for  house  frames, 
boarding,  planks,  spars.  Tats,  te. 
There  are  two  kinds,  red  and  white. 
It  takes  a  high  polish.  It  squares 
from  14  to  16  Indies* 


n. 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  TimW  Tnaei^  Stc* — comtintud* 


A  M  YL 

B<jgbt 
In  FeeL 

ID 

^^^                    REMARKS. 

i      „:,ttt**m**m*m 

— 

to 
to 

'a  tough  and  durable  wood. 
Can  b«  used  tut  fumitnro  wood. 

jalli 

** "■ 

jkrift*.* 

uhurnri 

^Hirdwood. 
Hardwood. 

.iboii*.!„..!!! 

30   to  SO 

M^ 

4uTotuh.   fltroniF.  and  mnch  lifcft  uh: 

y 

50  to  60 

■1* 

40   to  80 

36 

useful  for  mnsts  and  »pan.  o«n^ 
handspikes,  and  staT«. 

boATdi. 
Exccillent  wood  for  ubipa"  ma^t*,  ftpan,^ 

beams,  planks,  &<;, 
Ha»  similar  properticB  to  wnUaba. 
Hfttdwood. 

3^t«.4P.^t<.t41« 

wico  <,,»,,.»«« 

ill 

A  soft  but  tough  wood. 

rnnra , 

;  thrive  kinds, 
k,      brown, 
i^  (N(!Ct4n- 

70 

The  blftck  greenheftTt  ia  ttw  be«t ;  the 
wood  of  (lU  U  excellent  fot  miU  tim- 
ber, house  fmmeST  bridge  or  fttdliog 
pjle^ic.  ActtbicfootveigbaTSlbs., 
Dutch  weight,    A  very  ntronir  and 
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LxBT  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  &e. — continmtL 


NAME. 


'^HhwimL 

^mjm-hyu,  or  milk 


^SiHyawabaUi  (Idea 

;    heptapfajUa) 

I 

^•jHyTnakniwi    ... 

77  HjmoraciiBhi... 

TS^HTTibaUi  itaballi, 

'    or    ita    ptlm? 

(Mauritia  flex- 

I    tiota)  , 

79  Ititriribooraballi, 
or    tiger   wood 
I    (Macbmnm 
schomborgkii). 


SOItikiboura  

Sl'KakaralliyOrcock- 
aralli   


Hagfat 
in  ^et. 


40  to  eo 


so 


30  to  40 


18  to  50 


30  to  40  24   to  30 


82  Kamakasa 

SSKamacauck  .... 

84  Kjurtaballi  

85Kerla  

66  Kewarroo-cusi  . 
87 '  KiraaasamaBa. . . . 

SSKofassa  

89  Koqneretteballi . 


90'Kretti,  or  baitard 
I    nirerbaUj  ... 

91  Kocahara   

92'Kiiniciirara    ... 

93  Korahara   

94  Kiirai%or  eonnura 


20  to  30 


40  to  50 


95  Lana   40  to  50 


96 

97 

98 

I 
99 


Lanee    wood,    or 

yarrijarri  . 
Lara-coo-Mma,  or 
bastard  yamri . 
Laurel  tree 
I  (lAums).... 
Letter  wood,  or 
I  bourra  courra, 
or  Brazil  wood 


20  to  25 


30  to  40 


BEMABKa 


Haidwood;   the  juice  yields  caoat- 

chouc 
The  hjawa,  or  incense  tree;  ftarnishat 

a  yaloable  gam.  The  wood  is  soond 

and  buoyant. 
Hardwood. 
Hardwood. 
Hardwood.  The  wood  and  leares  used 

for  building  and  thatching. 


This  wood  is  of  a  rich  brown  cobur, 
spotted  with  black  and  brown  streaks, 
like  a  tiger's  skin.  It  squares  from 
12  to  16  inches ;  makes  good  boards 
for  inside  work. 

There  are  two  rarieties  of  this  wood, 

.  the  brown  and  the  white.  Much 
used  for  stellings  and  bridges.  It 
possesses  a  bitter  principle,  which 
prevents  barnacles  from  attaching 
themselves  to  it.  It  is  also  used  for 
staves  and  planks. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

A  hardwood  of  a  bright  yellow  cokmr. 

Hardwood. 

This  wood  forms  excellent  rafters  and 

beams. 
Useful  for  boards  and  planks. 


24  to  30 


36  to  40 


6  to  12 


36 


to  40 

t2 


The  wood  famishes  crooked  beamar 
and  planks  for  schooners. 

Plentiful,  and  answers  the  same  muh 
pose  as  American  white  pinew  The 
wood  is  close  grained,  and  nol  liaUe 
to  split.  A  valnable  dye  is  pfe* 
cured  also  from  this  tree. 

This  tree  supplies  good  riiafta  and 
poles  for  carriages  ;  also  handspikes. 

Hardwood  stem,  with  broad  fluted 
projeotioiis. 

Hardwood;  there  are  several  roecies, 
some  of  whkh  furnish  a  valnable-QiL 

The  tree  yielding  this  wood  is  of  large 
size;  but  the  greater  part  is  un- 
serviceable,    'nie   centre  v^ot^  ot 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Treef ,  Ac^-^eanUmued. 


NAME. 


'J^/Ptopie  heart,  or 
oonnbarilla,  or 
mariwayana 
(Gopaifera  pa- 
Diilofay  or  Inao- 
teata) 


190 

191 
m 

113 
1S4 


Patty. 


Boaewood 

Sake,  or  bastard 

purple  heart 
Sallebarroo 


125 


126 


SaoQwarri,  saou- 
ari,  or  sewarri 
nut  (Caryocar 
tomentusum) .. 

Silbadani    


127 


128 


129 

lao 

131 
132 


30  to  70 


30  to  40 


30  to 
20  to 


SUTerballj, 
bally,  or  sirua* 
baUi 
dra).. 


(Nectan- 


Sirebadany., 


Sunarapa,  or  si* 
maraba  (Sima* 
raba  ofllcinalU) 

Siridani  

Siraba 


Slonea  .... 
Snnwood.. 


30  to  70 


10  to  20 


40  to  60 


Girth 
blnehea. 


BE1IABK& 


This  term  has  been  upUed  to  MTeral 
Tuieties  of  trees,  but  the  wood  of 
all  la  rnneh  alike.  It  poaaeaeea  great 
itrength  and  ekstidty,  and  la  much 
need  tw  house  flrames^  miU%  and 
36  to  60  wharres.  Itisfinomthetree^caDed 
by  the  Indians  Mariwayana,  that 
the  light  canoe^  so  wdl  known  here 
as  a  woodsUn,  Im  prepared  bj 
stripping  off  the  enUre  bark.  Use- 
Ital  for  mortar  beds,  on  aooonnt  of 
its  admirable  resistance  to  the  shock 
of  artiHeiy  discharges. 
12  to  20  A  straight  and  handsome  tree,  whidi 
fhmiuies  good  boards^  stares. 

Famitare  wood. 

The  wood  is  used  by  cabinet-makers 
for  famitare. 

A  cnrioas  flat  bash  rope. 

This  tree  yields  the  dellciouB  saouari 
nut.  The  timber  is  valnable  for 
boats,  bridges-planking,  mills.  It 
48  to  72  squares  from  16  to  20  inches. 
24  to  42  This  tree  fUmishes  a  beautiful  wood, 
prettily  variegated  with  black, 
brown,  purple,  and  yellow.  It  is 
found  uBefiif  for  flooring,  partitions. 

This  name  ia  given  to  four  varieties 
of  trees,  known  as  the  black,  brown, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  two  first 
20  to  60  are  the  longest  trees.  The  wood  of 
the  black  kind  is  similar  in  pro- 
perties to  ebony.  The  brown  kind 
IS  used  for  boards  and  planks.  The 
yellow  kind  resembles  letter  wood, 
and  contains  a  bitter  principle.  The 
white  is  good  for  inside  work.  The 
wood  generally  Ib  light,  and  floats 
readily.  It  is  much  sought  after  Iqr 
boat-builders.  Squares  from  10  to 
14  inches. 
30  to  40  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  wood: 
the  red  and  the  white,  or  pale.  Both 
kinds  are  Ughly  valued  as  fiimitare 
wood. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  serviceable 
for  fhunes,  boards,  and  planks. 


36  to  60 


Used  as  furniture  wood. 

A  large  tree,  which  fumiahes  good  ship 

timber. 
Hardwood. 
The  tree  which  produces  this  usefrd 

fhrniture  wood  is  rather  scarce. 
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JST  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  'Slc^ — continued. 


Hdcht 


Cirtli 
in  Inches 


36  to  8^ 


REMAEKS. 


Much  ha^  for  ship  timber«t  imib^ 
n«TcSj  and  v^hef^    Made  «l«o  \iiU^ 

canooB  by  the  IndJiiiis.  Th^re  ar^ 
two  kiudi,  thu  red  &uil  the  pale. 

Thifl  tree  is  found  In  the  high  lant]^ 
and  amoog  lUe  fall*.    It  id  &ux>og* 
hftrd,  and  dumble.     It  resct&blev^ 
tbc  wAfiiiibik  or  bow  irood^  but  i*  not- 
«o  eU*tic. 

36  to  J 00  There  are  two  kind*,  the  brown  and 

the  yellow.  The  timber  resembles 
the  teak,  and  is  u«cfut  &r  milB^ 
Bbaflft,  t^llert,  and  wheel*. 

Can  be  used  as  furniture  wood. 

Furniture  wood* 

Aa  implied  by  Iho  name,  the  wood  ( 
thus  tree  19  used  hj  the  Inflian  i\j^r- 
torcbca  id  huuting  and  fishing. 

ItA  woody  outaide  U  used  by  the  cabi  — ^ 
net-niftkersforinlaiJwork^ walking-  - 
iCicktf,  and  blLllard  cuqa. 


.^No.  32. 

Furniture  wood*    A  Urge  tree,  whicli 

yields  ft  wood  exccUcot  for  Trard- 

robe*  rtud  other  tliiDgs,  oa  ioHecU 

will  not  attack  it. 
Tbi«  ^ood  L4  plentiful,  and  is  used  for 

furniture  Btuvoii.    Hardwood. 
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SIK 


Lurr  of  Hardwood  ud  Timber  Tkob,  he.-'^caiUmiud. 


NAIIJE. 


Hdriit 


hkVmL  in  ImImi. 


Girth 


BSMABK& 


[.w« 
IttWlId 


1M 

m 

156 
157 


onogey 

lUtllA..*! 

niitniQg.. 


30  to  40 


Udraloe... 
oonmMlU. 


Tani-Tam,  or 
lanoewood 
Dogneiia  quita- 
renins) 


ISShramri,  varooroo, 
or  padole-wood 


lofperma 


15  to  20 


50  to  60 


159  YonrabaUi 

i 


FamHare  wood.  BasUy  woil^d  \ 
makes  oood  beams  and  spars. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

A  hard  and  cross  grained  red  wood, 
which  is  Tory  scarce. 

A  smsJl  uid  slender  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  possesses  moch  toughness 
and  elasticity,  and  is  used  for  gig 
shafts.  The  Indians  make  their 
arrow  points  of  it 

Tliere  are  two  kinds,  the  vellow  and 
white;  the  former  resemoles  beech, 
and  is  useAil  for  planes  and  tool- 
86  to  48  handles;  the  white  was  found  ser- 
TieeaUe  fbr  ootton-gin  rollers.  The 
TniiUw  make  their  paddles  of  the 
fluted  prelections  of  the  trunk. 

A  smali  bat  strong  tree,  used  for  tlie 
pin  by  whidi  timber  is  hauled  out 
of  the  bush. 


N3.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  numerous  other  yaluablo  timber  trees 
which  are  hi  common  use  among  the  wood-cutters,  but  their  names  and  qualities 
are  unknown  to  me. 


PART  IV. 
PLANTS  or  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Arranged  according  to  the  oUusifieation  of  Fsopessob  LnmLSY.* 
THE  CEYPTOGAMOTJS,  OR  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

Class  I. — Thallogena. 

In  the  daasification  of  plants  according  to  the 
<<  Natural  System"  of  Botany,  the  lowest  forms  of 
vegetable  organisation  have  been  grouped  into  a  class 
called  "Thallogens;"  that  is,  flowerless  plants,  whose 

*  In  the  cUissification  the  sj^es  haye  not  been  grouped  in  genera,  neither  as 
a  general  rule  hare  the  synonyms  been  given. 
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md  leaves  are  imdistingmshable*    Great  confii- 

id  difficulty  liBvo  existed  among  botanists  in 
ling  the  specimens  belonging  to  it,  in  consequence 
I  minute  and  obscure  structure  of  most  of  tbem; 
Iremes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  approach  so 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define  the  exact 
Lliich  separate  them,  and  it  lias  happened  that 
lerc  formerly  considered  plants,  have  now  been 
[ined  to  be  in  reality  animals,  low  in  the  scale  of 

,  while  occasionally  the  converse  has  obtained,  so 
k-ision  and  alterations  are  constantly  being  made 
rrangcment  of  these  humble  species. 

logens  comprise  tlie  following  alliances : 
I  Algales,  or  Seaweeds, 
i'ungales,  or  Muslirooms, 

Liclu^iialcs,  or  Tjiclion^?. 
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ntidiam  hjenudeT.  frigUaria  bje- 

■I0 

ibodrmagBidhii 

Btdla  ponrmorplui 

oelitorale 

llmpiiteallf 

■odic^on  purpimtoeDs 

tarra  flnTiatilis 


Diim  moDUIfbiine 
;  subtUiMiiiui 
cntaria  impudica 
klepneiirii 


MStrigOM 

raitnlis 
lalinm  lineiris 
n       rigid* 
Uiqaercuani 

ezamplUU 

diitecU 
Delia  Binuota 
„        perlata 
^        obfessa 
„       applanata 


„ '      pallescent 

n       gyrow 

BDia  igiireiuii 

f       Mhomlmrgkiaiiiim 

,       linkii 

Ionia  ecmozjrma 

„       cameo— badia 

„       oocomia 

„       macilenta 

„       ceratophylla 

,t       ooccinea 

„       pityrea 


oriaTenialis 
rettita 
niMnla 
toberculota 
dea  alboTirena 
imbricata 
,       corticola 
brebsaonii 
ilia  gracilis 
aDguina 
flammula 
iDactis  serograpta 
„         lobaU 
papha  protodea 
„        OTata 
„        achaiii 
„        rimulosa 


Opegrapha  n^yrioo-carpa 

n  ■cripU 

w        angutata 
„        leprieozii 
Fianiriiia  nlTea 
„       radiaU 
„       inaculpta 
„       grammitif 
Grapbis  Tuginea 
n      paToniana 
„       aftelU 
„      illinata 
Medulla  trioof  a 
„       oliraoea 
„       fblra 
Gljrpbit  labyrintbica 

„      fkTuloea 
Sagedia  compuncta 
Fertniaria  remioofa 

n        leuoMtricta 
Thdotrema  pUfyitooram 
ff         atratmn 
„         oliTaeenm 
Fyrcnastram  americaniim 
„  xnacroflpermum 

„  album 

„  euitomum 

Verracarla  tropica 
„         proatrans 
„  cinchona 

„         thelena 
„         catcrroria 
„         planorbia 
„         melanqphalma 
„         analcpta 
„         nitena 
„         nyriocarpa 
„         marginata 
„         a^iatea 
Vemicaria  micramma 
„         Tarioloaa 
„         ochroleaca 
„         dnnamonea 
„         chionea 
„         porinoides 
„         nitida 
„  complanata 

„         leucoatoma 
„         heterochroa 
Aatrothelium  aepultum 

„  concimmm 

Trypethelium  aprengelii 
,,  aphaerioidea 

„  cruentmn 

„  platiatomum 

,,  annulare 

„  leprieurii 

„  poroaum 

„  pyrenuloidea 

„  megaspermum 

„  m«dxepotVic(nfift 
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piania,  but  whose  stemBaad  leaves  are  distrngoishable. 
2^  class  indndes  three  alliances : 

1st.  Muscales,  or  Mosses. 

2nd.  LyxK)podales^  or  Clubmosses  and  Pepperworts. 

3rd.  Tilicales^  or  Perns. 

The  spedes  belonging  to  the  several  alliances  of  this 
class  vary  much  in  size  and  general  appearance^  but 
th^  may  generally  be  known  by  their  possessing 
stomates,  or  breathing  pores,  and  by  theur  reproductive 
oi^ans,  called  spores,  which  are  smieJl  bodies  like  ordi- 
nary seeds,  which  are  placed  on  the  organs  represent- 
ing the  leaves.  Acrogens  are  in  general  small  plants, 
but  in  ferns  they  attain  a  large  size,  the  larger  kinds 
of  which  are  almost  like  trees. 

The  Muscales,  or  Mosses,  are  small  species  occurring 
in  various  situations,  and  of  singular  beauty ;  they  are 
to  be  met  with  on  the  ground,  on  stones,  and  the  barks 
of  trees. 

The  Lycopodales,  or  Clubmosses,  are  few  in  number, 
and  have  small  imbricated  leaves,  and  a  coniferous 
fructification. 

The  Pilicales,  or  Ferns,  are  an  interesting  and 
singular  tribe  of  plants,  which  are  largely  represented 
here,  and  may  readily  be  known  by  the  spores,  which 
in  fantastic  forms  stud  the  long  and  beautiful  leaves ; 
they  are  common  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  are  also  found  in  the  forests,  varying  in 
size  and  form. 


Jungermannia  albicans 
Maf  tigobryum  Berpentinum 
Microptorygium  vulgaxe 
Radula  pallens 

„      recubana 
Fhragmicoma  torulosa 
„  corticaliB 

L^eunla  leprienrii 
„        lunalata 
„       BurinaineiuiB 
„       cnicianellft 


MnaoALKA— Mosses. 

PlagioehiU  stricta                            | 

»> 

patala 

w 

montagnei 

9f 

martiana 

t9 

ratilans 

9f 

adiantoides 

If 

disticha 

>l 

asplenioides 

99 

Userialis 

rt 

rabplana 
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tUMMDiiief  membranaoenm 

„  JUMlniMlI 

„         lazam 
„         oeUnlofiim 
„  baneroftii 

^  coriaceiim 

^         tenor  um 
„         anceM 
„  rigidum 

Nenrophylliim  pinnatmn 

^  hostmaniiSAiiiiiii 

„  Tittaria 

ly  floribiindiiiii 

Didymo^ossiuii  reptans 
„  knnitU 

HymenophyUam  posppigbmum 
„  polyanUioa 

,,  asplaAiolcles 

„  daTatom 

^iluerocioiiliiin  criipuin 
DaiUB  liinpUcifolia 
„     triioliata 
„     lepricurii 
Ophioglossum  macrorrhigQin 
„  reticalatum 

„  nudicaulc 

Bchiauea  trilateralis 
„       elegans 
^       flabellum 
„       dichotoma 
„       incurTata 
Actinoetachys  pennula 
Aneimia  humilit 
„       fenruginea 
M       cheilanthoides 
^       TiUosa 
„       ichombiirgkiana 
Lygodium  Tolubile 

„        polymorphuin 
„         Tenuttum 
„         hirtum 
„         hastatum 
Mertenna  longipennis 
„        pubcBcens 
„        pectinata 
„         raflnerTis 
„        pedalii 
„        immersa 
Cyathea  hSrtnla 
„      aspera 
Alsophila  ferox 
„        multiflora 
„       pnngens 
„        oblonga 
„       lubaculeata 
„        armata 
„        Tilloea 
M       marginalia 
Hemitdia  gnianeniii 


Heodtolia  hortmannii 

„        park«rtt 
Bidcaonia  adiantcidet 
DaraUU  Lnmjana 
idoUa 
sduwnlnugkii 


„       itricta 
ff  :   cvenata 
9,       trapeiifonnSi 
„       diraricata 
„       moritxSana 
„       pendnla 
,y       gradlif 
y,       raddiana 
„       pumila 
n       rigeiceni 
»       pallida 
„       tennii 
19       fllifbfinii 
„       anailla 
„       taUdfonnia 
„       macrophylla 
,1       mfetccni 
„       quadrangularis 
„       guianenais 
Adiantum  serrato-dentatnm 
„         triangalatum 
„         tomentosum 
„         obliqunm 
„         fematum 
„         rigidum 
„         glauccsccns 
^         cajennenso 
„         liirtum 
„         radiatum 
Blechnnm  Berrulatum 
„        ceteraccinum 
„         untlateralis 
„         aiplcnioidcs 
„         gracile 
„         polypodioides 
„        unilateralo 
Hypolcpis  guianenais 
Pteris  aeflexa 
„      litobrodiioidca 
„      pnngona 
„      biformia 
„      arachnoidea 
„      denticnlata 
„      degana 
Doryopteria  palmata 
„  cuchlora 

M  lomariacea 

Lomaria  plumierii 

„       schomburgkii 
Sdpiglficna  Tolnbilia 
Aaplenium  achombnrgkiannm 
„         harpeodea 
„         aerra 
,,        aalidfoUam 


3BQ 

9^ 

• 
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Aiplcninm  fbrmonm 

Polypodiiiiu  deoumuitiiii 

,,        auritttm 

,,           auremn 

ff         aUt^pteron 

„            lycopodioide* 

„          inperrimum 

,,          tepidotam 

„          cuneatam 

Nephrolepl*  eiwifolla 

Mecosoma  itudiu 

Ho^qulpedAlii 

„         marei  Delias 

,,         exftluu 

„         pomtcarijcfoliai 

AAipidium  mncrophyUtito 

„         schomburgkii 

^         pTiTflPenre 

Gyranogranima  puiniU 

„          denticolatum 

„              ftclnjmbrirgfctana 

J,          cori«ccuTn 

cfliomcUnoi 

„         m^icicjiTiam 

gUIMldttW* 

„         pondaltim 

Meniacium  setTatuiu 

„          scbomburgkii 

„          mncTOphylliuii 

„         ciouUrium 

AntrophjTiin  cajcnnenie 

„          ft-aiinifolium 

„            suhscssLle 

,j         hwkcrii 

Hcimionitia  pafmaU 

„          noJoauni 

Acrostichum  dc-coratum 

gongylcHl^^B 

„            achombuiykii 

Polypodiam  bl^ychnoidea 

„            alatum 

„                CODflWUTU 

„            flaccid  atn 

phleffmarin 

„            Bimplox 

tf           flbbi^Ttiittiin 

„            h  prill  inicri 

f,          taxifolium 

„           gkbtiUum 

,f           hygrpomrjtricum 

„            pluraoium 

f,           cultratum                        ^ 

„           brovipea 

1 

1 
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SEXUAL,  OB  FLOWEBING  PLAITTS. 

Class  m. — Bhizogens. 

Ascending  the  scale  of  vegetable  life,  we  next  find 
plants  possessed  of  flowers,  with  a  distinct  sexoal 
apparatus,  the  fructification  springing  firom  a  thaUus. 

According  to  Professor  Lindley,*  *'  Ehizogens  are 
parasitical  plants  destitute  of  true  leaves,  in  room  of 
which  they  have  cellular  scales.  Their  stem  is  either 
an  amorphous  fungous  mass,  or  a  ramified  mycelium, 
sometimes,  perhaps  always,  appearing  to  be  lost  in  the 
tissue  of  the  plants  on  which  it  grows ;  and  is  very  im- 
perfectly supplied  with  spiral  vessels,  which  in  some 
instances  seem  to  be  wholly  deficient.  No  instance  of 
green  colour  is  known  among  them;  but  they  are 
brown,  yellow,  or  purple.  They  are  furnished  with 
true  flowers,  having  genuine  stamens  and  carpels,  and 
surrounded  by  a  trimerous  or  pentamerous  calyx,  or 
absolutely  naked.  Their  forms  are  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied. B/hizogens  all  agree  in  being  of  a  fimgus-likc 
consistence,  and  in  their  habits  of  Uving  parasitically 
on  the  roots  of  other  plants." 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  plants  belonging 
to  this  class  in  this  country. 


Class  IV. — Endogens. 

In  the  next  dass  of  plants,  termed  Endogens,  or 
Monocotyledons,  we  find  a  multitude  of  species  with 
distinct  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.    They  derive  the 

*  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
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I  of  Endogens  from  the  fact  of  the  new  woody 
being  constantly  developed  in  the  first  instance 

Is  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  only  curving  cut- 
in  its  course  do^mwards ;  as  exemplified  in  the 

trees,  and  others.     The  following  are  the  cha- 

fstic  features  of  thia  class : 
The  wood  is  endogenous. 
The  leaves  arc  straight- veined. 
The  organs  of  fructification  are  temarr. 
The  emhryo  is  monocotyledonous. 
The  germination  is  endorlmal. 
class  is  divided  into  several  alliances,  and  in- 

jhe  palms,  aralsj  grasses,  hulnishes^  the  lilyworts 

Ichidg,  hesides  others. 


^'eVII,  GLrMALis.— Ouder    j 
2^.  Grasses.  I 

Jti  otUcinfirum  —  sufrar    cane 


EdiLnola^ na  PDAbm 

Tt  liirta 

DoctvloctoEiuTD  aca 


pttacum—croch 
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Pmiciiiii  odoouiii— purple  ptnie  gnif, 
orfinegiMS 
„       horisootale 
„       lioeaie— deril*!  grtsf 
99        mefteniii 
M       piUwtim— Scotch  gniM 
„       anmdinaziim 
„       molle— rice  grtsf 
„        pUuparram 
„       eUtins 
„       stolonifenuii 
„        pallens 
„       glutinosom 
„       cayenneme 
„        uocalydnnin 
„       commelinafoUiim 
„       myaniB 
„       spectabile 
„        dutachyum 
Fupalnm  dittichuniT-MTaniiah  grass 
^        repent 

„  oo^jugainm — sour  grass 
„  Tirgatam — lamaha  grass 
„        moilonospermam  —  lamaha 

grass 
„         panicolatam 
„         gracile 
„         platicaulo 
,,         posillnm 
„        yaginatom—crab  grass 
„         sooparium 
„         leptostachyum 
Ceodhms  giganteus — a  sweet  grass 
„        echinatus — bur  grass 
„        tribuloides — bur  grass 
„        pungens 
Zea  majs — Indian  com 
Coix  lachryma — Job's  tears 
Fennlsetum  richardii 
Agrostis  minima 
„        indica 

„       Tirginicus--crab  grass 
„        truncatellus 
Poa  dliaris — dog's  grass 

„    dactyloides 
Eleusina  indica— Dutch  grass,  or  man 

grass 
Cjnodon  dactylon — Bahamas  grass,  or 

deyil's  grass 
ArundiniuJa  schomburgkii — (Woorali 

poison) 
Arundo  donax 
Bambusa  arundinacea— bamboo 

latifolU 
Fariaoa  cami>estris 
Chloris  elegans 

„      poljrdactyla 
Oiyxa  sativa— rice 

n     latifolia 
Leenia  oryzoides 
G jnerium  paniflorum^the  arrow  plant 


Gynerium  saccharoides 
Guadua  latif<^ 
Zeugites  americana 

Order  30.  Ctfrbaorji— Sedges. 
Cyperus  Tegetus 
„       odcoratus 
„       hamiltonii 
„       stellatus 
„       ferox— razor  grass 
„       hydra— nut  grass 
„       luzulo 
„       jubeflorus 
„       Burinamensis 
„       ligularis— bulrush 


rotundus 

callophorus 

amentaceus 

compresons 

densifloruB 


„       giganteus 
„       fkscicularis 
„       strigosus 
„       schomburgkianus 
„       infucatus 
„       simplex 
„       glomeratus 
„       cuspidatus 
„        brizsus 
„        insignis 
„       tenuicomus 
Fimbristylis  laxa 

„  ferruginea 

„  spadicea 

„  vahlii 

„  limosa 

„  dichotoma 

„  tenuis 

„  brizoides 

Dichromena  ciliata 

„  junciforrais 

„  leucocephala 

„  hispidula 

„  globosa 

„  puberosa 

Kyllingia  pungens 
„        triceps 
„        obtusata 
„       odorata 
„        cruciformis 
Mariscus  elatus 
„       littoralis 
„        coriaceus 
Trichelostylis  longirostris 

„  stricta 

Hemicarpha  subsquarrosa 
Abildgaardia  monostachya 
Hypolytrum  pungens 
„  sylraticum 
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CarlndoTica  plnmerii 


Pyclftnthiw  t^artituii 

AllxahcxIX.— ObdebSS.  Faulubue 

— Pazjuu 

Cocos  nudfera— cocoa-nut  tne 

AstrocaiTum  acnleatum— ftw-nnt  palm 

fy  gyxiaouliuiia       „ 

„  acauk  „ 

„  munbaca  ,, 

„  Tidgare  „ 

»  campeftre  ^ 

y,  mum  mam         „ 

„  janari  „ 

SagM    Mgo  tree? 

Oreodoxa  tcI  axeca  oleracea-^xblNige- 

tree 
Fhytdephas  macxocarpa 
BoraMOB 

AeroooMia  idiwucaipaf    giuiiflfou  palm 
Mauritia  aculeata 

„       flexaosa-^ta  palm 
n       annata 
Falma  panriflora 
„      dac^lifera 
„      manpa 
„      humiiis 
Bactris — sarbacan,  or  blow-pipe 
Mazimiliana  rma— cacmit 
Thrimax  parriflorar— £eui  pahn 
Elais  gnianensis— palm-oil  tree 

„     melanococca 
Seaforthia,  or  cuterpe — maiiicole  palm 
Guilielma  speciosia — paripa,  or  pinjas 

palm 
Attalea  fhnifera 
„       spedosa 
n      excelsa 
Iriartea  ezorrhiza 
„       Tentricoia 
.^^ocarput  bataaar-tam  pafan 
„         minor 
„         bacaba 
„  regius 

Euterpe  oleracea 

„       edulifl 
Baphifl  flabelliformis— dwarf  palm 
Chanuedorea  pauciflora 

„  gracilis 

Hyoflpathe  clegans 
lieopoldinia  piUchra 
n  msignis 

Lepidocarymn  gracile 

„  tenue 

Geonoma  maxima 
„  acutiflora 

,,  laxiflora 

„         dirersa 


Geonoma  B^ixiana 
ff       ftricta 

amndinads 


macrottadiji 
niteanana 


Mancaria  saccifera— troolie  palm 
Dee  oncna  macracanthoa 

„         poljcanthoa 

„         mitia 

,,         Betosna 
Bactris  manga— cana  palma 
,,       ariatata 


mitia 
loi 


WimpiMMWHHmi 


„       pectinata 
Martinezia  carjotoefblia 

Order  39.  Htdbocharidjb. 
Udora  guianensia 

„     surinamenaia 
Simnobiom  spongia 

Aluancb  XI.  NARCxaaALES.^ 
Order  42.  Brombuaoea. 
Ananassa  sativar— pine-apple 
Bromalia  mertenaii 

„       ananaa 

„       pingoin — ^wild  pine 

„       discolor 

„       karataa— caragnata  pine 

,,       longifolia 

„       lingnlata 

„       latea 

„       nndicaqlia 
Tillandsia  anceps 

„        bromelifolia 

„        nsneidoea— old  man's  beard 

„        pnlcbra 

„         floribunda 

„         flexuosa 

„         setacea 

„         conapersa 

„         Teatita 

„        ramealia 

„        aloflsfolia 

„         rccnryata 
Pitcairuia   bromelifolia -*  scarlet   pit* 

caim 
Bilbergia  clarataa 

,f        odorata 

,,       lutea 

,,        nudicanlis 

,,        mertenaii 


q2 
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Pbiyninm  gnianeiiBe 
Calmea  macKwtachya 
,,       compptite 


ThBlUnthos  macropns 
MTTOtma  cannsBfoUa 


AluangsXIIL  Obchzdalbs.— Obbbb 

51.  BUBMANNIAOEJl. 

Bunnannia  bicolor 

„         quadriflora 

„         capitata  ' 

„         brachystachya 
Dictyoatega  Bchomborgkiana 

OasnoL  52.  Obchidacejs.— Obohids, 
PkuxotballiB  dliata— fl.  brown 

„  grobyii— purp.  yellow 

„  umcUna— orange 

„  picta— yeL  atriped 

M  nudfolia 

„  pruinosa 

„  sicaria 

„  discoidea 

„  aristata 

„  multicaulis 

„  succoBa 

^pecklinia  orbicuXaria 
I^yBoaiphon  emarginata 
Octomeria  tridentata 
St^  argentata 

„     o^oglossoides 
Bolbophyllom  Betigemm 

„  bracteolatum 

Liparis 

Epidendmm  chloranthum — fl.  green 
„  chloroleucum— gr.  white 

„  dichotomum — green 

„  inosmum — yeL  green 

„  longicolle — ^yellow 

„  dliaro 

„  saicatam 

„  Tiyiparum— white 

^  pachyonthum 

„  pictum — yel.  crimBon 

„  Bchomburgkii — scar  pink 

„  coriaceum— green  purple 

„  smaragdinom — green 

„  Bcutella — gr.  yeUow 

„  BCBBili  florum— br.  white 

„  itenopetalum 

,y  tridens 

„  ebngatum— red 

„  fragrans 

„  noctumum 

„  ellipticum 

„  dicusatum — pink 

„  dumm— yellow 

„  .      fteznofom— wb*  green 


Epidendmm  graniticam— gr.  white 

„  imatophyUum'— roie 

„         lenti^^noemn— yeL  green 

„         longibnlbiiQi ' 

„         mioophylliim— purple 

„  monophyllum— wliitii 

ff  muicubniin 

„  pumilum 

,,  sazatile— red  purple 

„  papilionaoeum 

„  Becundum 

„  Bchomburgkii 

„         patena 

„  umbeUiferum 

„  tetrapetalum 

„         maculatum 

^  skinneri 

„  regidum 

„  bicomutum 

„         dayatum 
Diothonea  imbricata 
iBochiluB  flififorme 
FhyBinga  prostrata 
BrasBavohi  angustata— yellow  green 

„  cucullata 

„         nodoBa 

„         barkleya 

.,  martiana — ^white 

Cattieya  Buperba 
„       odoratiBsima 
„        moBsiaa 
„        pumila 
Schomburgkia  marginata 

„  crispa 

Aspasia  rariegata 
Oniithidium  coccineum 

„  album 

TrizeuziB  falcata 
OmithocephaluB  gladiatus 
„  ciliatuB 

„  trichorrizuB 

Trigonidium  obtusum 
n  acumiDatum 

„  tonue 

„  egertonianum 

Aganisia  pulchella 
MaxiUaria  acutifolia^fl.  brown 

„         chlorantha-— yel.  green 

„         glauca— yellow 

„        foTcata — Btraw 

„         gracillB — ^red 

„         graminea— vel.  red 

„         pallens— pale 

„         parkei—white 

„         pamila— purple 

„        BinuoBa 

„        Bteelii— yeL  spotted 

„        uncata 

„        cristata 

„        batemanni 

.,        henchemaimi 


-  SI 

j^^H 
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Jio  gnUn^niii 

PtiTifltcria  cerm* 

porrecta 

C/mbidiam  trinerr^ 

dcnsa 

„          guttatum 

centrum  iridifoliam 

„          liirsutum 

k             recnrvum 

Galcundra  bAUt^ri 

tm  mirwitica 

„         devotiiana 

bn^ioornia 

,,        juncca 

iiinifl  t-'iiUeji 

Xygopotttlutu  roBtratum 

y glottis  fiftHidiflora 

rt            coclilearo 

t             vJolac«a 

mackaii 

t              reflexfl 

Cyrtopodium  andt^rsonii 

y             «tellAta 

„            parvifloram 

>U  bicolor 

tf            cristatum 

iridifoUa 

Notylia  raicrautha 

lofi^Ugoftji 

lonopsi*  teivs 

purpureiw 

titu  barbatus 

ti          rosea 

dt'ltokioti* 

BurUagtotiiA  Candida 

txitn  trifldum 

„               TCQUSta 

tTiJentatnm 

Macradcmn  triaadta 

lungifolium 

NotjUa  tontns 

saccfttum 

„      parked 

pgi-iferum 

incur Tfl 

bjirbatum 

MaKJOTolba  guianenfliA 

cornutmn 

ODctdiiim  lunatum— fl*  onmge 

deltoidtum 

"        P'^P'^^^Z^^'  J.^1^!Li^ 

1 

I 
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^kistes  parriflora 
l^abenaria  demefraraifu 
„         longicauda 
„  Beticauda 

„  htptadactjla 

„  sckoinbnrgkii 

Sobralia  sessilis 

„       iHisabetluB  tA  lUiattram 
Kpistephimn  parriflomm 
"Vaailla  planifolia 
yy       bicolor 
„       palmanim 
I^eottia  fanceolata 
Spiranthes  bicolor 
„  tentus 

n         Picta 
^  elata 

Pf  iii'j  iichns  orcfaioideg 
Croodyera  gaianeiiBis 
C^pr^pedimn  palmifidhun 
„  lindleyantim 

„  klotzschianum 

Tf nnticya  ▼iolaoea 
„        Bessiliflora 

Alliance  XIV.  Xtridales. — 

OrDKR  55.    XTRIDACEiE. 

Xyris  guianensis 

„      eriophora 

„      commimis 

„      ioTolucrata 

„     tenella 

„      sayennensis 

„     eriophjUa 

„     macrocephala 

„      Burinamensis 

„     cauleiceiiB 

„     fontanesiana 
B^atea  palttdoea 
„        sphaerocephala 
„        Fred.  Angusti 
Spatbanthus  unilateralis 
Abolboda  aubletU 
„         pulchella 

Order  56.  Commeltnace'je. 
Commelyna  cajcnensis 

„  gaianensis 

„  Behombnrgkiana 

„  commanifl — pond  graas 

„  canonia 

,,  erecta — upright    oomme- 

lyna 

„  glabra 

„  platjphylla 

TradeBcantia  discolor — Bpiderwort 

„  elongata 

„  genicnlata 

„  guianexiBU 

„  floribunda 

Limnocharis  humboldtii 


LimnochariB  pUimierii 
Campelia  zanonia 
Calliflia  repens 

DithjrocarpuB  acliombiixgkianiu 
DichorjBandra  auUetiana 

„  Bchombargldana 

Aneilema  Bchomborgkiana 

Order  57.  Matao&b. 
Mayaca  aabletii 

Alliance  XV.  Juncales.— Order 
59.  Orontlicks. 

Anthnrtnm  gnicilc 

„  trinenre 

„  Tiolaceum 

„  Badopendrinum 

„  lanceolatnm 

„  hookari 

„  cordifolimn 

„  raacroidiylliiQi 

„         rabrinervimn 

,j  pentaphyUtun 

J,  aubletii 

„  palmatum 

„  crenatum 

Spathiphyllom  sagittafoliura 
Dracontium  dubium 

„  polyphyllum 

Typha  latifoUa 
Sparganium  ramoBum 

Alliakcb  XVL  LiLLUiBs. — Order 

62.  LILLA.CEJB — Lilies. 
Aloe  vnlgaris— aloes  plant 
Dracoena  ferrea — dragon's  blood 
Yucca  acuminata — ^Adam's  needles 

„     draconis — Spanish  needles 

,,     gloriosa — do. 
Polianthifl  gracilis 

„         tuberosa— tuberose 
Asparagus  officinalis — ^asparagus 
Allium  satiyum— garlick 

,  „      porrum — ^leak 

'  „      cepa— onion 

,,      Yulgare— eschalots 
Lilium  lancifolium 
Gloriosa  superba 

Order  63.  Pontbdbbacbjs— Pohte- 

DBRAS. 

Pontedera  eriantha 

.,        azurea 

j,         limosa 

„        rotundifolia— water  plantain 

„        schomburgk' 

„        crassipes 
Erichomia  speciosa 

,,         azurea 
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Class  VI. — Oymnogens. 
The  sixih  class  of  plants,  called  Gymnogens,  have 
nearly  an  equal  relation  to  flowering  and  flowerless 
plants.  Th^  are  known  from  most  other  vascolares  by 
the  vessels  of  their  wood  having  large  apparent  per- 
forations or  disks.  There  are  but  few  plants  belonging 
to  this  class  in  this  country :  the  Conifers,  Fine,  and 
Fir  trees  inhabit  chiefly  colder  dimates,  and  are  not  to 
foe  expected  in  the  latitude  of  the  Palms  and  other 
tropic^  trees.  The  Cycads,  or  Sago  Fahns,  however, 
occur,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  gyrate  vernation  of 
leaves  like  in  the  true  Eems,  and  for  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  trunks,  whose  growth  terminates  by  a 
terminal  bud,  only  similar  to  the  class  of  Acrogens. 
The  following  are  the  orders  and  species  met  with  here : 

Ordbb  73.  CrcADEACRiE — Saoo  Palms. 
CycM  revoluta — naxTow-leaved  sago 
„      circlnalifl — broad-leayed  sago 

Obdbb  74.  PiNACBf— PnrsB. 
Juniperus  bermudiana — Bermuda  cedar 
„        barbodeDsifl — Barbadoes  juniper 

Ordbb  76.  Gnbtaoejb^ 
Gnetnm  yel  thoa  urens 

Class  VII. — Bxogena. 

The  seventh  class  of  plants  comprise  those  which 
have  been  termed  **Exogens,*'  that  is,  outward  growers, 
or  such  plants  which,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  add  the 
new  wood  to  the  outside  of  that  formed  in  the  previous 
year.  All  the  trees  of  cold  climates,  and  the  principal 
part  of  those  in  other  latitudes,  are  Exogenous. 

Year  after  year,  as  Exogens  grow,  they  form  new 
wood  zone  upon  zone,  which  is  permanent ;  while  fresh 
bark  is  formed  zone  tvithin  zone,  perishable  at  the  out- 
side, but  which  is  renewed  inside  as  the  stem  increases 
in  diameter. 

But  other  characteristics  mark  the  Exogens  dis- 
tinctly from  the  other  classes : 
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veins  of  the  leaves  are  reticulated,  or  netted ; 

fiructification    is  formed  upon  a  quinary  or 
ry  type; 
I  embryo  is  dicotyledonous; 
I  germination  ia  exorliizal. 

£ns  are  divided  into  the  following  sub-classes: 
riowers  absolutely  unisexualj  termed  JDicUt^uB 
\s  Hormaphrodite ;  m 

Itamens  not  adhering  to  Calyx  or  Corolla,  Hypo- 

Itamens   adhering  to  Calyx  or  Corolla^    Peri- 


tamens.  Calyx,  and  Corolla  all  adhering  to  the 
lor  Epigynous. 
le  sub-classes  are  grouped  iq  aliiances,  which  are 
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CMoB 
„      ti^um— eroftim  oil 
M      xidnocarpnm 
„      enneatiis 

«      aericeum 

„        TOETe 

n      goeaypifolium 
y,      etsequiboensis 
„      nenroras 
Euphorbia  antiquomm— qpnading 
■purge 
„  duBcia 

„  nerifolia 

^  cotinifidift 

y,  hTperici&liir— mSk  wood 

„  pilulifera—riolralar  sparge 

,,  maculata— doTO  ireed 

„  oblitersta--ied  mSDc  weed 

„  fttropurpurea— -bostard  in- 

dum-rubber 
ff  orytfarocftrpft 

„  glabrata  — foa-iide  milk 

weed 
M  amoena 

Bradiystadiys  fairta 
Fddostachys  guianendf 
Fodocaljz  loranthoides 
Sdiiamatopera  distichopliylli 
H^pomane  mancinftlla— mandiiiieel 
Hura  crepttaxio— tand-box  tree 
Sapium  ancuparium— poiflon  tree 
Ompbatea  diandra 
„        triandra 
Plukciietia  yemicosa 
Tragia  Tolubilis — Tine  nettle 
Tragia  grandifolia 
Dalechampia  gaianeniis 
n  hibisdoidet 

,j.  buttnerierdes 

„  braziliensis 

„  scandens 

„  heterophyOa 

FhillanthuB  piscatorum 
„         goianensis 
„         micropbylhis 
„         urinarea 
„         conaml 
„         niruri 
„         mutabilis 
„         lathyroideB 
„         coriacum 
„         obcordatUB 
„         esaequeibo 
Amanoa  guianensis— hardwood 
Cicca  diaticha— Otaheite  gooieberry 
FOdihui^ua  carinatua 
Jatropha  gosBypifolia— wild  cassada 
y,       maninot— bitter  cassada 
„       loBfihigii  Tol  jaoipha^swoet 


Jatiophft] 

^       multifldoA*— Asneh  physic 
nut 

„       urens 
Stillingia  sebiliBra— tallow  or  gum  tcoe 

„       aocupanm 
Xykphylla  fislcata 
Peridium  bicolor 
'  „        schomburs^ 

„        fermgineuoi 
Bicinus  communis    castor  oil 
Mapsoonea  guianonaia 
CSoncoTeiba  guianeiisia 
Mabeapirim 
^     taquari 
„      Tolubills 
Siphonia  dastica 

,,  sehomburgkii 
Bartramia  grandnltftam 
Caperonia  cubensia 

„        angustissima 

„        polustria 

„        unearifolia 
Disco-carpus  Essequilioenaia 
Amanoa  guianensis 
Dactylostemon  sehomburgkii 

y,  guianensis 

Gussonia  cuneata 

„        grandifolia 
Adenogyne  discolw 

^         guianensis 
Microstachys  guianensis 
Traganthus  sidoides 
Alchomea  latifolia 

,,         sehomburgkii 
Asterocroton  guianensis 
Maoraoroton  anrinamensis 
Falamostigma  crodonoides 

Alliance  XXm.  Menipebmalbs.^ 

ObDEB  101.  MtBISTACES— NUTMBOB. 

Myristica  sefcifera— tallow  or  dali  tree 
„        ffitua 
„        moscbata— nutmeg  tree 

Obdsb  104. 3iENispBBMACK£— Moon 

SBBDB. 

CissampeloB  mierocarpa 

„  caapeba 

„         pareira— pareira 
root 

„  glabra 

„  crenata 

„  fiuciculata 

Menispermum  amara 
„  abuta 

Abuta  ru0B8cens 
Trichoa  guianensis 

4 


hraya 
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Caljptrion  anbletii 
lonialnm  hjbanthiu 

„        oppoaitifdiiim 

„         TiicidTilum 
Corynostjlis  hjbanthns 
„  benthamii 

Alflodeia  linorea 

„       racemoia 

„       toliflora 

„       breripes 

„       saziflora 

„       castanoefolia 

„       pmnifolia 

„       flayescens 

OSDKR  119.     SAUTA0B8IACBJS. 

Sanrageaia  erecta 
„         eb&ta 
„         aduna 
„        flenella 
„        flprengeUi 

ObOBR  180.     CBA88ULACBJB — ^HOUSS 

Lebks. 
BiTophjIliim  calycynum— germinating 
leaf  plant 

OrDBB  121.      TURNEBACXJB. 

Tnmera  ulmifolia 

,,  aorantiaca 

„  rupestris 

„  gnianensis. 

„  ciBtoides 

,,  surinameniis 

„  subjlabra 

„  opirara 

y,  ooDmlea 

„  benthamiana 

„  parriflora 

^  corchorifolla 

,y  oorchoroides 

„  cbamasdrys) 

„  refracta 

„  snxinamenBiB 
Firiqneta  yilloaa 
„       lanceolata 
„       BtenophyUa 

Auxiircx  XXVn.  Cistjilbs. — Obdsr 

123.  BBA88ICACBJB. 

Brastica  oleracea — cabbage.  Sereral 
spedet  of  cabbage  are  coltirated 
here,  but  thej  do  not  attain  anything 
like  the  size  of  those  in  colder  di- 

Bratdca  rapa— tnmip 
Sinapifl  nigra— black  mnstard 

„      alba— white  ditto 
Baphanos  satiyns — radish.      Seyeral 
•peciet  of  radish  are  cnltiyated;  they 


grow  to  a  yery  large  sixe,  bnt  are  in- 
ferior in  flayoor  to  those  in  Eorope 

Baphanus  radicula 
,,        oblongus 

Sepidiom  yirginicom— wild-pepper 
grass. 

Nasturtium  officinale— water  cress 

Cochlearia  armoracia— horse  radish 

Iberis  umbellafca— candy  tnft 

ObDBB  124.  ReSBHACEM — MlQKO- 
BIBTTB8. 

Beseda  odorata— mignonette 
Obdbb  125.  CAPPABiaiCB.B— Capeb 

PI.AMT8. 

Cleome  serrata 

n      latifoUa 

„      frutiscens 

n      pungens 

„      pentaphyUa— sambo 

„      surinamensis 

„      acubata  ;  also  C.  stenophylla 
CratsBya  gynandra— garlic  pear  tree 

„      acuminata 
Capparis  tomlosa— black  willow 

„       breynia-— white  willow 
„       radiatiflora 
Gynandropsis  palmipes 
Physostemon  intermedium 
Singana  guianensis 

Alliance  XXVIII.  Malvalbs. — 
Obdeb  126.  Stebculiaceje. 
Adansonia  digitata — monkey  bread 

tree 
Pentapetes  phcenicea 
Waltheria  americana— dialfchssa 

„         integrifolia 
Bombax  ceiba — silk  cotton  tree 

„       globosum 

„       pentandrum 
Carolinea  princeps — ^wild  chocolate  tree 

„        minor 
Sterculia  crinita 

„        iyira 
Myrodia  turbinata — fiye-sprig  tree 

,,       macrophylla 

„       longiflora 

,,       multiflora 
Ochroma  lagopus — down  tree 
Melochia  tomentosa 

Obdeb  127.  Btttkebiaobs. 
Theobroma  cacao— cocoa  tree 

„         bicolor 

„         guazuma 
Gnazuma  ulmifolia— bastard  cedar 
Pentaceros  aculeatus 
Ayenia  tomentosa 
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lA  An^ericanft^buflT  oa§X 

Sida  mTtltiflora 

indiciL 

,,    humilta— broom  weed 

viwoiijflima 

„    rhombifolim 

paniculata 

„    popnlifolift 

inTolucrata 

„    Tclleroa 

carHin 

„    ritifera 

LA  N^nbra 

MaUchrft  cJipitaU— bwtard  <nhio 

rAjnoaUaimA 

„        radinU 

obUciuu 

„        nJcacfdifl  and  aquBTTOM 

divtiric.tta 

GoBS/ptum  peraTianum  —  Ffcravian 

UQifTtjincliilOM 

cotton 

a  totriL^ntosa 

^           arboroum — trte  cotton 

nri?nova 

„           horbaceam — common  cot- 

laiiceolflta 

ton 

IksciculaU 

,t          hirautum — hairy  cotton 

graniinifolia 

rt          barbadence  —  Barbadoe« 

oblonpi                      , , 

cotton 

cJtnifglia 

Titirt>lmm  —  amall    cotton 

ve«liU                                      i 

tree 

apodft 

Thespeaia  populn^  —  mahoe  dj*^  or 

gratiiiB 

poplar  tree 

BpiiTsiflom 

AbutUon  apicatum 

H        lucUmum 

Crewsm. 

laaioctuTrtim 
Ujfena  ameHcana 

(im  tuf^us 

„      retioulaUi 

mmud 

,,      ribeaia 
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Apeiba  tibonrboa 
„     petoomo 

IM'^lift  gtUAOODlii 

„     pnbefloeiui 


Vantanea 


emargiiiste 

AlXZAH CE  JULUL.  SaFINDALM. — 
OBDXB    133.    POLTOALACHJI  — MlLK- 


Poljrgala  timonton 
„       adenophon 
„       riolacea 
„        cinerea 
„        modesta 
„        direnifiaUA 
hygrophila 
„       atelleza 
„       longioaolii 
,,       Tariabilis 


„        palndosa 
f,       mollis 
„        anguBtifolia 
camponun 
Securidaca  Yombilis 
„         marginata 
„  virgata 

jy         incrasaata 
,,  latifolia 

^,  Bolcata 

„  erecta 

„  panicnlata 

„  pnbiflora 

Badiera  diyenifolia — bastard  lignnm 

Titee 

Bredemejrera  Indda 

„  bracteata 

„  capitata 

„  cuneata 

Kraneria  izina 

„        epartioidea 
Trigonia  xnacrocarpa 
„        subcTmoaa 
,  „        hypolenca 
„        macroatachya 

IfiTia 
„        Yilloaa 

OrDEB  134.  YOOHTACBJE. 

Kriama  Tiolacenm 

„      floribnndam 

„      nitidam 
YochyBia  guianensia — HabaUi  tree 

„         tetraphylla 

„         lacida 

„         cnnrata 

„         glaberescena 
tomentosa 


Yochjaia  adiombaigkiaiia 

n        wnarginata 

„         fontaaeaU 
Qaalearoaea 

„      ccerolea 

„      malleriaita 
Ligl\^  goianenda 

Ordeb  136.  SAFiNDACEiB— Soap- 

W0BT8. 

Sapindoa  saponaria— -aoap  berry  tree 
„       aQrinameiiaia 
),       arborescena 
„       ihxteaoena 
Capania  reticulata ' 
),        T^utixia 
„        Bchombargkii 
„        quercifolia 
„        aflfaiia 
„        retuaa 
„       aubainuata 
,t       dentata 
Thouinia  polygama 
Cardiospermum  carindnm  —  black 
nicker 
)i  acuminatniii 

,)  halicacabnm  —  wild 

parsley 
Seijania  paucidentata 
„       sinuata 
„       baramensis 
,,        bignonioidea 
„       micrantha 
Matayba  guianensis 
„        patrisiana 
„        rouarana 
Ophiocaryon  paradoxiam — snake  nut 
Faullinia  cururu— bastard  supplejack 
„        dlTersiflora 

„        barbadensis — Barbadoes  sup- 
ple jack 
„        protracta 
„        micropterygia 
,,        bipinnata 
t,        podocarpa 
Melicocea  bijuga^ — honey  berry 
Dodonoea  yiscosa — hop  shrub 
Tallsia  glabra 
„       rosea 
Urvillea  pubescens 

„       schomburgkii 
Schmidelia  guianensis 
„  mollis 

„         conduplicata 
Lasianthemum  unijugum 

„  bijugum 

Lamprospermum  schomburgkii 

„  guianense 

Koemickea  guianensis 
Monopterts  guianensia 
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61U 

n 

ooence 
btifoliom 


nSOBOULCEJE. 


n 
ttertree 


nut 


mtjioia 


^LUBIACEJB. 


-mammee  apple 
k — mango«tur  tree 

ft 

-bastard  mammee 

I 

balsam  tree 

lia 
la 

:kiana 


OSDBB  145.  MaICOBATTAOKA. 

MarcgraTU  umbellate 

„         coriacs 

»         acuminate 

Rajschia  dnsisrfbUa 

„       souronbea 

„       lepidote 

Norantea  guianensis 

Obdbb  146.  HirmioACBJB. 
Hypericum  bacciferam 
„        sessiliiblium 
jf        calydnnm 
Vismia  guianensis— ydlow  dye 
„      cayennensis 
„      glabia 
„      sessilifolia 
„      acuminate 
»      latifolia 
„      anguste 
„      schomburgkiana 
„      sieberiana 

Alliakcb  XXXI.  Nympiiales— 
Nticphals. 

Order  148.  Ntmphjeacejb^ Water 
Lilies. 

Victoria  regia— Vic^ria  lily 
Nymphea  ampla — wbite  lily 

fy         blanda — large  duckweed 

„         micrantha 

Order  149.  Cabombacbjb —Water 

Shiblds. 
Cabomba  aquatica 

Order  150.  Nelukbiacbjb — Water 

Bbans. 
Nelumbium  jamaicense— broad  Dutch 

weed 
Heliamphora  nutans 

Alliahce  XXXU.  Ranalrs. 

Order  I. 52.  AzroNACEiB — Custard 
Applbs. 
Anona  xylopioides 

,,     squamosa—BUgar  apple 

„     reticulata— custard  apple 

„     muricata — sour  sop 

f,     palustris— monkey  apple 

„     ambota 

„     cherimolia 

,,     longifolia 

„     obtusifolia 

„     punctata 

y,     hostmanni 

„     chrysopetaU 
Xylopia  frutescens 


R 


^^H 

^~  "Tiin^r 

"^^^^^^^^^H 

I 

-^™ 

^M 
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^^H 

iaglabja 

CiBaoa  aicyoitles— pt>won  wjtb 

^^^^^^H 

murioAta 

„      acida 

^^^^^1 

salicifoli* 

„      panciicalosar— <?ajrcnnc 

^^^^^^H 

BcriLta 

„      trifoliau 

^^^^^^H 

rea  aberemoa— Hardwood 

«,      ovata 

^^^^^1 

scboinbuTgkian* 

„       laddm 

^^^^^^1 

podocarpa 

„      erosa 

^^^^^^1 

TcstiU 

„      quadrmlata 

^^^^^^1 

brevipe* 

„      hydropbora 

^^^^^^^^^1 

foliosfl 

^' 

^^^^H 

ourogon 

Or&SR  162.    OLACACE.K. 

^^^^^^H 

i?longata 

Xitneaia  inermis                             «| 

^^^^^^H 

mimdnta 

^t         amerioana 

^^^^^1 

hGU*ropetala 

Heisteria  cauHflora 

^^^^^1 

ttia    GuitareiiBW  --  yftm-yarri 
ewoon 

Fogopetatum  orbiculatam 

^^^^^^H 

^,           a^r  ami  Datum 

^^^H 

a  guAtlerioideff 

01  ai  schoraburgkii 

^^^^H 

la  exsicca 
ortbopetala 
tiiiifoUa 

ArMiNCEXXXrV.  EmicAui,^ 

^^^^^1 

OmDEK  164,  HcTMiaucKJK. 

^^^^^1 

tenuilblia 

^^^1 

miUti  flora 

wood 
Humirimn  floribundam  —  umiri  bal- 

^^^^^^H 

)rDBR  153,    DuXE^CtACfi^. 

sam 

^^^1 

ift  larmentopa 

,,          obovfttmD                      ^- 

1 

1 

I 
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Citmi  iJnw—w    iilimlilock  tree 
„     hjttnx-^griBpm  fruit  tree 
n     mizifolia— forbidcleiifr«ktree 
„     bigaradia  —  aeriUe,  or  bitter 

orange 
,,     ipJnoBtnima— cayenne  orange 
Triphasia  limonia — myrtle  lime 
„        trifoliata— sweet  lime 

OBon  171.  Amtbidagub — Baiji 
Tbsw. 
Amyris  heterophylla  Tel  idea 
„       heptaphjrlla— hyawa  tree 
9,       ffoianenns 
„      decandra 
„      ambroaiaca 
M      altisrima— cedar  wood 
M      tozifera 

ff      balsamifera— -gam  elemi 
„      acuminata 
n      sehombnrgkii 
Ictea  Tel  amyria  enneandra 

„     tamacanaca 
Bunera  flranmiifera— turpentine  tree 
Tratdnidaa  sehombnrgkii 

ri  goianensis 

Picramnia  macrostachya 

Obdbb173.  Gedbblaols — Bastabd 
Cbdaxs. 

Swietenia  mahogani — mahogany  tree 
Cedrela  odorata— bastard  cedar 

OsDEE  173.  MsLXACXiE— Bread 

TXBM. 

Melia  azedarach— Barbadoes  lilac 

M     semperviyens 
Carana  guianenu8-|-crab  oil  tree 
Moecaoxylnm  cuspidatum 

„  hostmanni 

Gnarea  trichilioides 

,,      grandiflora 

„      scabra 


„  knnthiana 

„  aubletia 

„  gnianensis 

„  pabescens 

„  costata 

„  me^;antha 
Trichilia  hirta 
„        geminaU 
„        snrinamensis 
„        brachystachya 


Trichilia  riehardiana 
„        gnianenib 
„        acuminata 

OmOBB  174.  AXACABDIACBJB. 

AnacarcKom  occidentale— cashew  tree 
,1  rhinocarpus 

tf         gi|[anteum--ouboudi 
n         gnianensis— wild  cashew 
Mangiftra  inoica — ^£.  mango 
Gomodadia  intwrifolia  —  maiden 
plum 
„  dentata 

Spondias  dAlds— golden  apple 
Intea — hog  plum 
oboTata 

purpurea— Spanish  plum 
sunnamensis 
mangifera— Chili  plum 


guianensis 
macrophylla 


ObDBB  175.   CoimABACBiB. 

Connarus  pubescens 

„        schomburgkii 
Omphalobium  opacom 
„  lucidum 

perrotteti 

patrisii 

micranthum 

lampertii 

fasaculatum 

thonningii 

Obdbb  176.  RuTACBiB— Rub  Plants. 
Ruta  grayeolens— common  rue 
Galipoea  trifoliata 

„       aromatica 
Monnieria  trifolia 
Ticorea  fosdita 

„      pediccdlata 

„      longiflora 

Obdbb  177.  Xakthoxtlacb^. 
Xanthoxylon  hermaphroditum  — 

harawood 
„  guianense 

„  claTa — prickly  yellow 

wood 
„  perrottetii 

„  pterota — bastard  iron 

wood 
„  tragodes  — fingrigo,  or 


r2 


saTme  tree 
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B«i]iaiift  rarinameiisis 

„        diffhn 

„        djeoBinlMiis 
Hinbilis  jalapa^fonr  o^dock  flower 

„        ilbft  et  flftT* 

n       didiotomft— marrel  of  Peru 

OBDn  193.  Phttolaccackb. 

Phytdaocm  dioica 

„  ocUmdra 

n         decaikdra— Ylr^^nian  spi- 
nach 
RiTina  humilis 

Obdbb  194.  Akamamtacex. 

Amannthiis  tricolor 
^  biccdor 

n         4>olygonoides  —  red  ca- 
terpillar, or   spotted 
leaTCs 
„  Tiridis  —  white    cater- 

pillar, or  green  ama- 
ranth 
„  spinosus— prickly  cater- 

pillar, or  amaranth 
„  sanguinens  —  spreading 

amaranth 
,,  caraceasanos 

„  hjpocendriacus 

Buchholzia  brevipes 
Gomphrena  globosa  —  bachelor's 
button 
„  poljjronoides 

„  brasuiensis 

Ilebanthe  guianensis 
Celoeia  cristata 

„      tomentoea— cockscomb 
„      lappacea 
„      coccinea 
Altemanthera  ficoides  - 
Mierotea  debilis 
Sertonera  guianensis 

„        schomburgkii 
Achjranthes  aspera 
Pupalia  densiflora 
Chamissoa  macrocarpa 

AujANCE  XXXIX.  PipaaALES.— 

OaDEa  196.    PlPERACKiE. 

Acrocarpidium  nummularisefoliam 
„  repens 


IKperomia  acominata 
„        peUadda 
^        TeUodaiia 
„        melanostiffma 
„        maorofta^Ta 

irifblia 
„        quadrifolia 
„         angosata 
„        mjosuroides 
„        distachja 
„        obtnsifolia 
„        parkeriana 
y,        obliqua— rock  balsam 
„        polTStachja— ditto 
Heckeria  peltatar— monkey's  hand 
„        umbellata  —  Santa  Maria's 
leaf 
Nematanthera  guianensis 
Arthante  caudata 

catalpasiblla 

insignis 

augusta 

lessertiana 

asperifolia 

olfersiana 

adunca 

mejerii 

ulmifolia 

corveifolia 

glabrescens 

avellana 

geniculata 

nitida 

tuberculata 

xanthocarpa 

berbicensis 

demerarana 

hostmanniana 

anomefolia 

parkeriana 

encolyptifolia 

squaHs 

warakabacoura 

adenophora 

leprieurii 

nucrostacbya 

augustifolia 

guianensis 

pedunculans 

bjmenophylla 

salicifolia 

flexicaulis 
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Hirtella  rubra 

9) 

ronunw 

fl 

eriandm 

n 

Tiolaoea 

cogwito 

yf 

99 

birrata 

99 

glandulofla 

Licaiua  pendola 

>9 

aperta 
florniunda 

99 

pubiflora 
leptostachya 

»t 

99 

ooriaeea 

W 

diwrieata 

n 

heteromorpha 

» 

flaTieaiu 

w 

odorala  ^ 

19 

ffuianennB 

99 

mollifl 

T) 

crafafolia 

7» 

macropbylla 

99 

mfescens 

If 

schomburgkii 

ORDxa  209.  FABAcaJB— Lbgobimious 

PlAHTS.— SUB-OEDBR    1.    PaPILIO- 
ICACBS. 

LujnnuB  TariuB 
„       luteus 
Crotalaria    Terrucosa  —  blue    sbake 
sbake 

„  incanescens— battle  busb 

„  lotifolia— coot  weed 

„  retusa  —  wedge-leaved 

lupin 

„  sagittalu 

„  eloitheria 

glabea 

„  panunanboensiD 

„  nitens 

„  guianensis 

,,  anaflji'oideB 

,,  genutella 

„  stipularis 

„  leptopbjlla 

Indigofera  tinctona — £.  I.  indigo 

„         anil — ^wild  indigo 

^         pascuorum 
Sabinea  florida 
Sesbania  oocidentalit 
Agati  grandiflora 


Af;ali( 

Pisum  satiTum — Engljfh  peaa- 
Lathynu  odomtus— iweet  pea 
Arachis  h^rwsm— ground  nut 
Phaaeolui  latEjrroideB — kidney  bean 
„         semi  erectUB— ditto 
„         lon^peduncnlatus 
„  viflcmatus-^lddnej  bean 

„  vukaris— French  bean 

„         multiflonu  -scarlet 
„         perennia— lima 


„         lunatuB— Bugar  bean 

y,         atenophyllus 

„  mungo— woolly  pyrol 

„         adenanthufl 

99         lasiocarpufl 
Viffna  glabra 

Colkea  rosea— roundoal  peas 
Diodear-' * 


Dolichos  luteus— monkey's  peas 
„        sinensis — clay,  or  red  peas 
„        barbadensis 
9,        ensiformis — horse  bean 
,9        filifbrmis 

, ,        sesquipedalis — H  alifax  peas 
„        spurlus 

„        unguiculatus — cuckold's  in- 
crease 
)9        tribracteatus 
Lablab  vulgaris— bonny  vis.  (buona 
vista) 
99^      cultratus— buona  vista 
AlySicaxpus  miquelianus 
Desmodium  repens— wood  sorrel 

supinum — iron  vine 

canescens 

spectabile 

spirale 

radicans 

{^laucescens 

mcanum 

rubiginosum 

cinereum 

elatum 

racemosum 

cajansefolium 

guianense 

ancistrocarputn 

aspcram 

obovatum 

tiiflorum 

viscidulum 

benthamianum 
LourcH  vespertilionis     * 
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ynomeiie  unericaDft 

Pterocarpuft  draco 

« 

^             conferta 

Pterodon  macrophylla 

,i             truperini 

Dipterjx  odorata— tonqoin  b«aa 

,.,             cilifitii 

,,         oppoaitifolia 

„            sciuitiYA 

„        corea«ea 

„            pauicuUU 

I>npano-c&rpu0  lunati» 

„            BiUcata 

,,              inundatiu 

J 

„            h^fltrix 

,f                falcatiu 

„            paudjuga 

„              ferox 

kRTum  argenteum 

Andira  anblctii^ 

H^          nic4?moBum 

,f       launfoiia 

J 

,           incamuin 

„      inermln 

t 

1  reticulata 

„       racemgsa 

latifoliA 

CeutTolobium  robuatum 

gradlis 

Geoflroya  epinofla 

Hurixiaraensui 

J,        violacea 

Id  virginUntt—wUd  pea 

Onnosia  v,  robinia  coceinea 

arbore^cetia 

„                  toEueDtosa— hard- 

t?eiitrale 

wood 

temfltea— blue  Yiae 

„                 hUtopbyllia 

1 

braziliensia 

Vataiera  giuanensis 

* 

AQ^u^tifolia 

'Xrioptokma  riparia 
Deguelia  scanaen 

poitsej 

1 

vol  ub  ilia 

Tephrosia  oitierea— fiah  polaotu 

1 

uncinfttus 

„         toiicaria 

- 

ift  pnirion^— cow  itcli  viiw 

„        gynotbrii 
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Nioolsoiik  iMffbfttft 
CofMufera  pubiflora— purpb  heart 
„        gnkmeiisis 
„        officinalis 
Firatmera  yd  broBimiim  aubletii— 

letter  wood 
Kennedya  Tel  centroflema 
Neurocarpum  guianeiifie,  longifolittm, 
cajeniMefc^um 
n  flaffellare,  spedosom 

Centroeema  braaSuairam,  plnmierii 
„  Tiigmianiim— wild  pea 

„  Tertidllatum 

„  macTOcarpuin,     perspi- 

cuurn,  ■ordidem,  yes- 
tittim 
Galactia  mdlif— silver  vine 

f,       Telathia 
Caunralia  ensifbrmis — horse  bean 
Camj^aiandra  comosa 
Tachigalia  pnUflora 

„         paniculata 
Outea  mnltijuga 

„      acadseiolia 
Macrotmllion  splendens 

„  elegans 

Stipcllana  mollis 
BoUea  guianensis 


SUB-OBDEB  2.    CaSAILPINE^. 

Arachis  hjpogsea— ground  nut 
Baobinia  angulata 
„       scandens 
„       guianensis 
„       tomentosa— downy    moun 

tain  ebon  J 
„       cumanensis 
„       macrostachya 
n       outimenta 
Schnella  rubiginosa 
„        splendens 
„        brachjstachya 
„        longipetola 
„        rosea 
firownea  ondecandria 
n        coocinea 
„        racemosa 
Etaballia  guianensis 
Tamarindus  indica— tamarind  tree 
Hytnenea  courbaril  —  locust  tree  — 
yields  the  resin  anime 
„         venosa 
Cassia  apoucouita 
„      nchardiana 


iaTisoosa 
ramosa 
parkeriana 
uniflora 
polystachya 
omata 

qninquangularis 
baccuani 
fookeana 
arborea 
crysotricha 
>lyphylla 


califolia 
quinqoangulata 
birsuta 
hispida 
disadena 
arosoanna 
„    undnlata 
,1    biilora 
,,    annulata 
„    filipes 
,,    obtusifolia 
,1    lotoides 
„    braziliansB 
„    pulchra 
,1    oiph^lla 
„     ctutrifolia 
„    glandulosa 
yj    prostrata 
„     fistula 
„    pastellaria 
„    alata 

„    occidentalism stinking  weed 
„    chamsecbrista — wild  tamarind 
„    acuminata 
„    mari^nata 
„    multiiuga    ■ 
„    moschata 

„    obtusifolia— Italian  senna 
,1     trinitatis 
„    venenifera 
„    calliantha 
„    absus 
Hsematoxylon  campechianum  —  log- 
wood 
Penhinsonia  aculeata— holy  thorn 
Guilandina  bonduc — nicker  tree 
Leptolobium  nitens 
Ceesalpina  vel  poinciana  pulchernma 
— Barbadoes  pride 
„  coriaria— divi-divi 

Amorphocalyx  roraimse 
Dimorphandra  macrostachya,  latifolia 
Cyuouietra  8chombuT<vk\v 
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Adenantlien  fiJcftta 

,»  ml  cnUcU  scandens 

poljphylU 


poljjihyII» 
mjnftdentt 


Obosb210.  Deupag^jb— Almovds. 

Cerasuf  Tel  prunus  oeddentaUs  — 

black  dierrj  tree 

ObdbbSH.  FoMACBii— -Am»: 

WOBTt. 

Mains— apple 
Pjrua — ^pear 

Ou>n213.  BoiAGBiE. 
Boea— roee 
„   inoediata— musk  rose 
f,   indica  —  oommon  erer-bearing 


Gonania  domingensis— chaw-stick 

-„       Tirgata 
ZisTphnsjiy  aba-dunk,  or  mangus- 
tine 

Oanta  SSS*  CnASUMttAcmM. 

Japnra  gnianenns 

OaDBE  224.    HiPPOCaATACKJB. 

Hippocratea  oboordata 
„         discolor 

„         schomburgkii 

„         ovata 

„         emarf^nata 

„         malpigfaiBfolia 
Tontelea  polyantha 

„        scandens 
Salacia  gulane 


n   bracteata — ^Austrian  rose 
„    damascena— damask  rose 
„   centifolia— dog  rose 
„       ^  moss  rose 

FVagaria — strawberry 

Aluamcs  XLin.— Sazipbagalss. 

— OmDBB215.  Htdkahgsacsje. 
Hydrangea  hortensia  —  changeable 
hortensia 

Oeosr  218.  Ltthilacbje:. 
Lawsonia  alba    alba — St.  Domingo 

mignonette 
Cnphea  melvilla 
„       balsamona 

^       micrantha,    antisiphylitica, 
rivals,  panriflora 
Crenea  marituna 

„     repens 
Lagerstroemia  indica— king  of  flowers 
„  regina— queen  of  flowers 

Dodeca  surinameiisis 
Ginoria  americana 
Maja  hyperiooides 

AiUANCB  XLIV.  Rhamnalbs. — 
OBDBa221.  Ulmac&c. 
Celtis  micranihea 
Sponia  vel  celtis  mollis 

Obdbe  222.  Rhamacba. 
Rhamnus  surinamensis 
Ceanothns  colubrinus  —  Bahama  red 
wood 


Obdbe  225.  GBLAtTBACBiS. 

Groupia  glabra 

„  tomentosum 
Maytenus  guianensis 
Stachyanthemum  sdiomburgkii 

Obdbe  227.  SAPOTACBiS. 
Achras  sapota— sapodilla  tree 

„     zapotilla — sappadilla,  or  star 
apple 
Sideroxylon  acuminatum 
„  ellipticum 

„  micranthum 

„  cuspidatum 

„  durum 

„  guianense 

Lucuma  mammosa— mammee 
Mimusops  sieberi 
„         balata 
Bumelia  nigra — bulberry  tree 

„       saudfolia— white  bully  tree 
„       nervosa— green  star  apple 
„       mastichodendnim — mastick 
tree 
Fouteria  guianensis 
Chrysophyllum  coeruleum—blue  star 
apple 
„  schomburgkianiun 

„  jamaicense  —  green 

star  apple 
„  macoucou 

„  cainito— star  apple 

„  cuneifolium 

„  anffustifolium 

„  glabrum  —  callimato 

tree 
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ftontftoa  guiftneniis 
H  setsilifoliA 

„  bioolor 

n  grandiflon 

Inmieria  rubra — ^red  franchiptn 
„        attentuita 
„        alba — white  franchipan 
f erhun  oleander— oleander 

y,       odomm 
L^dosperma  ezcebum 
looTonia  Buperba 
Itrydinoa  pwadoquina 
„         ericbsonii 
,,         toxifera — onrariyOrwourali 

poison 
„         cogens 
„         ichomburgkiana 
„         rfaedoides 
M         miUidieriiclui 
Unuamon  gnianense 
„         pednncnlatom 
n  oiYaricatom 

Obdbb  232.  LooAiaACB.fi. 
pigelia  anthelmia— worm  grass 

„       marilandica — pink  root 

„       nerrosa 

„  pol^8tacli;^a 
'agamea  guianensis 
'otalia  amara 

„      resinifera 

Obdbb  2«')6.  6EimAHACB«. 
isiantlms  grandiflonis 

„  schomburgkii 

„  csruleus 

„         puxpureus 

„         cbelonoides 

„         purpurascens 

y,         nliginosos 

„         alatus 

y,         pendulos 
Dutoubea  racemosa 

„         reflexa 

„         spicata 

„         densiflora 

,,         ramosa 
ojrna  rosea 
„      acuminata 
ff      cssrulea 
„      cUvata 
n      cor]rmbosa 
„      anrantiaca 
n      uniflora 
„      nuda 
achia  guianensis— ant*8  nest  tree 


Tachia  purpuraseeoa 

n      alatus 
Exacum  guianensis 
Villarsiahumboldtii 
Schultesia  aubletii  Td  sebsa  guia- 

„  stenoi^jUa 

„  brachjptera 

n  benthamianB 

„  subscrenata 

„  neuroptera 

„  heterqihjUa 

Schuebleria  tenella 
Limnanthemum  hon&boldtianum 
Leiothamnus  Elisabethse 
Irlbachia  ccrulesoens 

AixiABcaXLVL  Solavalxs. — 
Obdbb  288.  Solavaobji. 
Solanum  melongen*— eng  plant 

„        niemm— branched  ci^ue 

„        rodschiedii 

„        mammosum — nipple  night- 
shade 

„       jacquini— bachelor's  pear 

„        igneum 

„        fera 

„        lingiflorum 

„        cumifolium 

„        rubiffinosum 

„        scandens 
tegore 

„        stramonifolium 

„        erjthrocarpum 

„        scaforthianum — St.  Vincent 
lilac 

„        torrum—small  red  trubba 
Capsicum  annuum — bell  pepper 

„         tetragonum — bonnet  pep- 
per 

„         cerasiforme — cherry  pep- 
per 

„         longum— long  pepper 

„         conyideum— neffro  pepper 

„         baccatum— bird  pepper 

„         frutescens— spur  pepper 

„         globiferum 
Datura  stramonium— thorn  apple 

„       arborea  „        „ 

Fh3r8alis  barbadensis— pop  Tine 

„        anffulata— pops 
Petunia  violacea  —  petunia 

„       phenicea  „ 

„       tryctaginiflora    „ 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Oestrum  noctumum — lady  of  the  nig;ht 
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Evohiihu  gkmieratiis 


,t         alflinoides 
„         liii]fi>liii8 


AUIAVCB  XLVn.    COBTUSAIAS. — 

OEDK&245.  Plumbaoikacbjb. 
Plumbago  rosea 
,t         scandens 
,9         ocddentales 

OaDBE246.  Plamtaoinacbje. 
Flantago  media^Engluh  plantain 
„        bicarinata 

OaDBa247.  Peimulacia 
Sdiwenkia  americana 
Simula  Yul^^aria — primro8e 

,9       aoncola — auricula 

„       Teru— cowslip 

OaoBE248.  Mtebinacbje. 
Arrindellia  punctata 
Jacquimia  obovata 

„  armillariii 

Badula  schomburgkiana 
Weij^ltia  guianensia 
Ardisia  acuminata 
„      coriacea 
„      rufa 
MjTTsina  salicifolia 
,,        rapanea 
„        icacorea 
„        roraimsB 
Conomorpha  ffuianensis 
„  laxifolia 

„  robusta 

Grammadenia  lineata 
Cybianthus  crotonoides 
CuiTija  omata 

AlXIARCB  XLVIII.    ECRIALBS.— 
OeDBE  249.   JASMINACBiE. 

Jasminum  officinale 

M         sambc — Arabian  jasmine 

99         fruticans 

„         odoratissimum 

Oedbe  251.  Ehebtiacba. 
Heliotropium  indicum 

,9  curassayicum — wild  la- 

vender 

„  gnaphaloides— sea-side 

laurel,  or  lavender 


Heliotrofnum  humile 

99  parviflorum  —  wild 

daij 


99  helophilum 

Toumefortia  volulnlis-Hwldier  bush 

99  floribunda 

,9  bioolor— baiket  wyth 

99  schombuigkii 

99  obscnra 

99  surinamensis 

)9  levigata 

99  meycri 

„  hostmanni 

Heliophytum  indicum 

9t  passerinoideB 

Obdib255.  Lamiacbb. 
Hjptis  fflolnftra  vel  brevipes 

M     lantansefolia 

99      recurvata 

99      atrorubens 

99      capitata— wild  hops 

,9      simplex 

99      pectinata— wild  spikenard 

9,      radiata— white  spikenard 

,9      suaveolens 

„      spicata 

99      brevipes 

9,      membranacea 

,9      laciniata 

9,      paludosa 
Ocimum  basilicum— garden  basil 

9,        americanum— wild  basil 

9,        micranthum 
La¥andula---several  species 
Mentha  viridis^  spear  mint 

99       piperita— peppermint 

„        ptdeffium — pennyroyal 
Salvia  officin^is— garden  sage 
„      splendus 
9,      ocddentalis 
,9      formosa 
Rosmarinus  officinalis— rosemary 
Origanum  majorana — sweet  marjoram 
Thymus  vulgaris— garden  thyme 
Scutellaria  purpurascens 
Nepeta  cataria— cat  mint 
Leonurus  sibiricus 
Stachys 

Leonotis  nepetsefolia 
Leucas 

Marsypianthes  h;^ptoides 
„  viscosa 

„  ^quarrosa 
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Bignonia  taboloM 

„  incimata 

»  ktifolk 

»  elonmta 

M  knnfoliA 

n  triphylU 

n  leuoozykm 

„  moUk 

„  Tarialulis 


,•       heterophylla 

„       cojMUATdprocora 

„       duca—oanYftrem 

M       mjcrocaljx 

„       hoftnuumi 

„       parkeri 

9*       mequalis 
''aearanda  ovalifolia -^  waakenaam 
lilac 

„         sOicifolia 

H  braiiliana 

»t  obtuBifolia 

ipatliodea  8choinbur|y^kii 
Seyheria  surinamensis 
Tecoma  incisa 
„      stans 
»»      leucoxylon 
„       floccosa 
9»      splendida 
t,      salzmanni — white  cedar 
^esamum  indicnm— oil  plant 

„        grandidentatum 

„        sudentatum 

„        subindiYisum 

„  ccddentale 
tfacfadyena  uncinata 
Fabebnia  latifolia 

fj        rufinerris 

^        fluviatilifl 

„        macrophylla 

„        ovata 
irrabidea  schomburgkii 

„         cordifolia 

„         pruinosa 

OaDER  263.    AcANTIIACEiE. 

fthjti^ossa  cajennensis 
Jufticia  picta 

comata 

spedosa 

cocinea 

pectoraUfl — garden  balsam 

poly'stachja 

vanegata 

secunda 

VOL.  II. 


Jnsticia  pnmila 

„      nodosa 

„      nitida 

„      adhatoda 

„      gendaroflsa 
L^toatachya  martiaiia 
Diptera-caothns  nucrocalTX 
Crossandra  spedoaa 

Mendonda  sdiomburgkiana 
„  hoffinaaac^giana 
„         pnbernla 


Rueliia  tuberosa 

„      Tindex 

„      Tiolacea 

„      gigantea 

„      dandeatina— nenow  weed,  or 
ajniitweed 

„      alopecnnndea 

„      formoaa 

f,      atiepena 

„      fiiljpda 

„      foetida 
Hygrophila  gnianenaia 
CryphiacantnuB  barbadeniia 
lliunbergia  fragrana 
,,         cocdnea 


Anhostoxylum  rubrum 
Eranthemum  bicolor 
„  faecundum 

,«  nenrosum 

„  spinosom 

Bdoperone  schombnrgkiana 

caljdna 
Dicliptera  reaupinata 
f,       retosa 
„        ciliaria 
„        hexanffolaria 
StemonacanthuB  nnmboldtianus 

„  radicans 

Aphelandra  pulcherrima 
,9  pectinata 

„  acutifolia 

Thyrsacanthoa  achombiirgkianua 

OeDEE  264.    ScHEOPHDLAEIACIiC. 

y  andellia  difinaa — bitter  blain 

„    '    haimarada 

,,        Crustacea 

„        prostrata 
difiiisa 
Conobea  aquatica 
Angelonia  salicarisefolia 

„         viola 
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^•ntum  oooyioides^  hairy  agera- 
tom 
„         goianeiise 
at         SQperflon 
Bephatopnfl  scaber  et  mollis 
Galeadiila  officixialis— comnuMi  man- 

gold 
'•getos  erecta 

„      patala— French  marigold 
,y      tennifolia — Femnan  man- 
gpld 
Coamiu  liapumatns 
^Uziiaspera 

9«     anxicolata 
^iilanthes  poeppigii 

„         ezaaperata 
^erbeima  ^mnatifida  et  nodiflora  et 
^liileanthoides  sdiombnigkii 


^^ttthiom 
"oreopaia  reptans 
^xtemuia  apfdnthinm  — -wonn  wood 
QHtheninm  hjsterophonu  —  wild 
^  worm  wood 

ectis  elongata 
*^olandn  argentea 
'^ikania  ffuaco— Venezuela  guaco 

„   hookeriana 

„       amara 

„       denticnlatum 

„       hastata 

„       ocmTolTnlacese 

M       parkeriana 

M       flcandens 

„       genoelada 

M       racemnlofa 

,,       fockeana 

„       aspera 

r,       flcabra 

„       atriplidfolia 

n       argyrostigma 
fiaillera  afpera— fish  poison 
Tnssilago  mitans 
Sjnedrella  nodiflora 
Aster  chinensis— china  aster 
Lavenia  decmnbens 
Helianthus  annuus — sunflower 
„         tuberoBUS  —  Jerusalem 
artichoke 
Chrysanthemum  siriense  —  chrjrsan- 

themum 
Wedelia  hispida 

„       lanceolata 

„       scobinima 

„       discordia 
Callistephus  chinensis— china  aster 

8 


Lactuca  lativa^lettaoe 
Sinchus  dliatus 
Trinchinettia  caleoides 
Edipta  erecta 

99      prostrata 

•f      platyglossa 

„      stenoglossa 

AxLiAircx  LT.  MT&TAUM.-»OBDn 

274.  COMBMMIACMM. 

Terminalia  catappa— Indian  almond 
tree 
pamsa 

„         mauntiana 

„         latifblia 

„         tanibouca 
^Budda  buceras—French  oak 

„      angustifblia 
Conocarpus  racemosa— mangroye? 

„         erectos— Jamaica  button 
tree 
Cacoucia  tcI  schousbca  cocdnea 
Combretum  degans 

„         lasram 

„         aubletii 

„  obtusifolium 

„  glabmm 

„  puberum 

„         anrantiacum 

„         guianense 

„         punetatum 

„         serminaliaoides 


011DEB278.  Onagbacbjs. 
Fuschia  cocdnea 
Jussiaea  liniflora 

affinis 

acuminata 

nervosa 

variabilis 

latifolia 

repens 

torulosa 

octonervia 

erecta 

octofila 

dodecandra 

pilosa 

linifolia 

palustris 

hezamera 

sterophora 
.dSnothera  ? 

Obdbb  279.  Rhczophobaces. 
Bhizophora  mang\e~mang;roNQ 
2 


!G0              NATURAr.  insTfiKY  i 

,,          racemoia 

,^          pupun^a 

„          gnmditlora 

„          fucoosum 

„          riifeacoaA 

„          elegajis 

,t          purvUlora 

„          pbvllopud 

„          tocora                                 4 

,,          Hbita 
„           prasimim 
„          iifKimljflaiithoii 
.■lifftogMtra  hvpuriiJoiOM 
,,           nublctii 

.,           glomcrata 

OP  BRITISH  GUIANA- 

TocoCA  corooata 
truncal* 

rt        fubnud* 
„        aristata 
„        pUnifoUa 
Salpinga  Si^cuiida 

^  „        patiillom                      1 
Micoiua  deoussata 

„         ciiittta 

„        obtuBifolia 

„       longifolU 

,,        totiientfusa 

„        Bchoniburgkii 

„        fulla^ 

„        loiigifoba 

„       heterouhroa 

„        nleropoJa 

,»       liKJfiphilia 

„        mncroph^llia 

„        longbtyUa 

,,        n;t«Di                             ^ 

„        data 
brevipes 

„        purpu  mace  lis 

^^r       M. 

■ 
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irearigida 

piunriflors 
»       tlnmiflora 
Mhita  rothergilla 
m        leucooephala 
n        lemiUta 
H        pairiflora 
MiiniiAiieiuus 


ctflavefoens 
iriu^he  fockeana^ 
»  hottmanni 

a  floribunda 

vda  Binemnnctisis 
vubobliqua 

malacoe&sis — rose  apple 
quitarensis 
ugiutrina 
acris — bay  berry 
nitida 
Unifolia 
xjlopifolia 
nitida 

pimenta — allspice 
pyrifera 
incanescens 
•chomburgkii 
egensis 
pomiferum 
polystachya 
utifolia 


subaltema 

lepthanta 

paniculseflora 

pyrifolia 

inic(}uiloba 

mem 

michellii 

undulata 

parkeriana 

fraj^antiBstma 

triflora— black  wood 

diTaricata 

Tismsefolia 
ita  Yidgaiifl  —  narrow  •  leaved 
apple 

ymanesia  glabia 
phyllos  aromaticua— clove  tree 
i  vel  myrtus  coriacea 

„  hebepeta 

„  guianensis 

„  comete 

„  camea 

„  coumeta 


Myrcia  vel  myrtus  tomentOM 

H  acrifl — wild  clove 

ft  rolendens 

H  pimentoidei 

bracteata 
„  numtana 

„  communif  —  (va- 

rieties) myrUe 
M  multiflora 

„  pnmifolia 

„  schomburgkii 

Max 
„  sylvatica 

Punica  gr«iiatuin~poiucgranat43  tree 

Psidium  poniifGmtn — guava  tree 
„        parvifloniru 
„        pyriferum — French  g[uava 
-  „       grandiflorum 
„       aromaticam 
„       fluviatUe 

„        turbiniflomm 

M       ciliatum 

M       polycarpum 
Catinga  moschata 

„       aromatica 
Calyptranthes  rigida 
„  obtusa 

OaDBa28d.  Lxctthidacbje. 
Lecytbifl  ollaria  vel  sapricaya 
grandiflora 
parviflora 

tabacayo  —monkey  pot  tree 
longipes 
amara 

idatimon  --  zabucajo 
Grias  cauliflora-— anchovi  pear 
Couroupita  guianensis  — cannon  ball 

tree 
Couratari  guianensia  —  murri  marri 

tree 
BerthoUetia  excclsa— Brazil  nut 

OanxB  284.  IIoHAUAcaJs. 

Homalium  racoubea 
„         napimoga 
„         puDeruIum 

AxxiAMCB  LIT.  Cactalbs.  —  Oaosa 
286.  Cactacea. 

Cactus  hexagonus 

„     repandus 
Opuntia    cocinellifcra  —  cochineal 
nhnib 
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Ourdeomfinriimi 
BcrtJerm  gniancnwf 
T<adenbggia  ronunuB 

9)  tcnnifloHt 

II  demdflon 

Cephalif  tomentosa 

„  rotea 

„  bncteocardia 

,1  Tiolaoea 

M  crooea 

„      JQfldciflefblia 


£diotoma 


purpureft 
mbra 


„       anbletii 
ft       aullarifl 

Aapidanthora  klotzscbiana 
„  radgeoides 

Bonabea  latifolia 
„       erecta 

Faramea  seanliflora 
„        corymbosa 
„        cnMifolia 
'„        bartlinpana 
„        odoratiBdina 
,1        erythropoda 
„        amplexicaalui 
„        monteridensis 

Chcmielia  tentdflora 

„        aoffiutifolia 

M        puSesoens 
Commianthiu  schomburgkii 
Cordiera  acuminata 

„       uniflora 

,1       latifolia 
Sabicea  velutina 
,,       glabereflcens 

Fofloquena  lonjnnora 
„         latifolia 
I,         trinitatis 
„         roToluta 
Toco^rena  longiflora 
Amai^^^  giiinnftfima 
,^        corymbosa 
„        fapfolia 
Geophila  umfonnis 
„        Tiolacca 
cordata 


Izora  ooociiiea-*0cariet  ixora 
,,    ftfldcnlata— dart  wood 
Chiocooca  raoemoi»— candle  wood 


„        angnifbga 
„        mtida 
Retimpliylliiin  icabram 
Endoltthodes  racemoaa 
Fsychotria  mapouria 
n       honaontalii 
„        chlorantlia 
ff       comiger 


TQflBiOte 

•e<ifera 

innndata 

acoata 


„  lupnlina 

„  camtelUta 

«  pcrfycOThak^^ 

„  8diombQi|;kii 

„  mapounoides 

,y  nenifolia 

„  nifiiilta 

»  hjptoides 

M  bracteata 

„  amplectens 

„  ipicata 
Spermacocca  latifolia 

„  radicans 

„  tenuior 

„  vertidllata 

„  longifolia 

„  diyergens 

Borreria  spinosa 

„  commatata 

„  parviflora 

„  Terticillata 

I,  alata 

„  suaveolens 

„  perrottctii 

„  tetraptera 

„  elongata 

„  ffjmnocephala 

„  lockeana 

„  kappleriana 

Order  294.  Caprxtoliaceje. 
Lonicera  flaya— honeysuckle 
Sambuciu  nigra — the  elder  tree 

Alliance  LV.  Umbellales.— 
Oedeb296.  AriACEA. 
Apium  graveolcns— celer>' 


■ 

^H_ 

i 

fc 
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idinum  lativum— pnwley 
rulum  Tulgarc— fennel 
tuni  gr^veolens— ilil] 
UB  carola— carrot 
fium  fsetidum — fit  weed 

morotoni 
ftlienuatum 
ra  helix— iTj 

AAJkXCt,   I-VL     AsAfcALM.— 
>UiCK302.    L<yfiAlfTtlACE£. 

m  trinervinm 
verticillAiuin 
flaururoides 
ptrottetii 
opuntioideft 

dimidlatum 

glandulopum 

fwkeanum 
gTiianenais 
ilhus  vel  struthuntliu*  p&triBii 
^^^^^^^^^amplexica^li^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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LorAnthuB  vel  strutliAntbus   syriDgK- 
folitt 
^                cu5pid&tus 
^                 pynfoliiw 
^                perrottctii 
B                 aduQcuj 
^                ee^iilb 

,t                pauciflorui 
„                 temtHonii 
»                flexifltjlia 
„                 «quamulo»u< 
4,                 guiflJiemia 
p*                 temiflortu 
„                tricejw 
Foittacantljua  ^luaneu^is 

,,            smithi 

T,             cuputiler 

Order  303.  Aajstolochiacb.^ 
Ariatolochia  anguicida  —  gtinro,    oi 
snake  poison 
„           odorata— swc^t-scented 

birth  wort 
„           trilobata 
^.             ffraTidi  flora 

1 

■ 
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BIRD   GREAT   DIVISION   OF   THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

(Animalia  Articulata.) 


Thihd  Family. — (Insecta) — Insects. 

BFOBE  entering  upon  the  subject  of  insects,  in  con- 
jxion   with   the   natural  history   of    British    Guiana, 

may  remark,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give 
mere  formal  catalogue  of  names,  neither  to  attempt 

minute  description  of  them,  but  to  endeavour  to 
mvey  to  the  reader  some  notice  of  the  principal 
Djects  of  this  branch  of  natural  history  which  are 
und  in  the  colony,  and  to  give,  in  as  interesting  a 
anner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit  of,  an 
^ount  of  them  in  the  order  of  classification  usually 
lopted  in  scientific  works  on  the  subject.  Insects  form 
le  third  class  or  division  of  articulated  animals,  and  are 
conceivably  numerous  in  this  country.  They  may  be 
en,  both  day  and  night,  flying  about  the  gardens, 
>uses,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  colony,  whether  in  its 
dtivated  districts,  in  its  unfrequented  solitudes,  in  the 
owded  forests,  and  in  the  wide  savannahs;  on  moun- 
ins,  in  valleys,  on  land  and  water.      Some  are  met 


^H 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

1 
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[enormous  si^e,  and  alarm  by  their  armed  and 

aspect^  as  the  phaneus  laacifer,  the  stag  beetle, 

ilcphant^  or  actaeoa  beetle. 

,  again,  are  minute,  and  almost  unseen,  yet 

ttention  by  their  painful  irritation  of  the  skin, 

te  rouge,  the  chigoe,  and  sandfly. 

appear  to  revel  and  sport  iu  the  balmy  atmo- 

f  the  tropics,  and  rival,  in  their  numbers  and 

r,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  woods  and 

133  of  insects  has  been  divided  into  twelve  orders: 
3rder. — Myriapoda;  wingless,  many  legged  in- 

1  Order. — Thysanoura;  wingless   insects,  with 

Order^^^asita^mal^oar^^ 

1 

■ 
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more  specimens ;  the  largest  kind  are  seldom  met  with 
in^the  city,  but  chiefly  among  decayed  woods,  or  under 
stones  up  the  livers.  I  have  had  a  specimen  in  my  pos- 
session which  measured  ten  inches  in  length,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth;  the  Creoles  call  them 
"  forty  legs,"  but  they  have  forty-two  1^  and  eight  eyes. 
They  feed  on  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  are  fond  of  hiding  amongst  coats,  gowns,  linen, 
boots,  and  shoes,  where  it  is  very  inconvenient  some- 
times to  meet  with  them.  They  avoid  the  light,  or, 
perhaps,  the  dangers  which  light  exposes  them  to;  they 
attadc  other  insects,  and  prey  on  cockroaches,  and  are, 
in  turn,  greedily  devoured  by  poultry;  they  lay  their 
^gs  in  clusters,  like  little  berries  on  the  ground,  and  the 
female  chooses  an  obscure  place  for  this  purpose,  as 
under  flower-pots,  where  she  can  remain  until  the  eggs 
are  hatched.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  if  cut 
across  the  severed  portions  will  twist  and  writhe  about 
for  some  time. 

The  other  Myriapoda  are  Polydesmus  Drurii,  Poly- 
desmus  Schomhurgki%  Julvua  Maximus. 

Of  the  second  order  of  insects,  the  Thysanoura,  or 
apterous  insects  with  six  feet,  there  are  none  worth 
dwelling  on.  These  insects  undergo  no  metamorphosis, 
and  comprise  the  Lepisma  and  Podurus. 

Those  insects  which  belong  to  the  third  order,  Para- 
sita,  are  pretty  well  represented  here  as  elsewhere. 
They  are  the  plagues  of  animals  and  of  mankind.  •  The 
hog  has  its  Pediciius,  man  his,  the  dog  its  tick  (IUcinus)y 
whilst  birds  suffer  extremely  here  from  the  parasites  ot 
the  same  family. 

Of  the  fourth  order,  or  Suctoria,  apterous  insects 
with  a  proboscis,  or  instrument  adapted  for  suction,  there 
is  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  tormenting  flea  {Pulex 
irritans)j  which,  like  the  mosquitoe,  is  well  known  to 


■ 

^^^^^^H 
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the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  creating  ulcers 
icleanly,  and  proving  very  destructive  to  poultry, 
&C,     But  another  species  of  the  same  family  is 
mnoying;  this  is,  the  little  insect  so  well  known 
:higoe"  {Pulex  pen^tram^),  called  also  jigger, 
i^a,  pique,  tungua.     This  little  insect,  eo  con- 
3  in  its  appearance  but  so  formidable  in  its  habits, 
?3  the  tender  skin  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  of  the 
^re  the  female,  increasing  to  a  considerable  size, 
to  deposit  her  eggs^  which  are  innumerable. 
ion  of  itching,  at  first  pleasant,  afterwards  almost 
le,  directs  the  victim's  attention  to  the  progress 
itruder,  who  may  generally  be  discovered  by  a 
>t,  or  livid  swelling,  close  to  one  of  the  toenails. 
[?lling  is  popularly  considered  as  the  ''bag/'  or 
iiere  the  eggs  are  de]5ositod,  but  in  trnth  this  is 
a^jO^^IM^th^^emfikMns^oWiloii^vvM 

■ 
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amputated,  and,  with  all  its  inhabitants  and  his  blighted 
hopesy  committed  to  the  waves.* 

The  chigoe  delights  in  a  warm,  sandy  soil,  and  exists 
in  such  places  in  vast  numbers.  I  have  seen  them  on 
the  hands,  body,  fisice,  and  feet,  and  have  known  people 
unable  to  walk  in  consequence  o^  the  accumulation  of 
them  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  is  not  the  ordinary 
habit  of  the  female  jigger  always  to  wait  for  flesh  to 
burrow  in.  A  Dr.  Rodschied,  who,  a  long  time  ago, 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  '*  Essequebo,"  stated  that  the 
ji^er  lays  no  eggs,  but  that  the  larvae  are  developed  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  are  there  even  trans- 
formed to  pupse;  but  this  has  been  contradicted  by  sub- 
sequent observations.! 

Fifth  Order. — Coleoptera, 

It  would  be  impossible  for  rae  in  this  place  to  give 
anything  like  an  accurate  account  of  the  numerous  Cole- 
opterous insects  which  are  met  with  here.  The  subject 
is  inexhaustible;  and  to  inquire  into  their  structure,  their 
habits,  and  many  striking  peculiarities,  would  require 
more  than  a  life  of  perpetual  study  and  application.  I 
have  for  many  years  past  endeavoured  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  them,  and  have  at  this  moment  in  my  cabinet 
upwards  of  500  species,  having  also,  occasionally,  sent 
similar  collections  to  England.  The  study  of  entomology, 
insignificant  as  it  may  appear,  is  singularly  interesting 
but  difficult;  to  advance  in  it,  the  student  must  have 
leisure,  patience,  and  perseverance;  but  in  a  country 
like  this,  which  aboimds  in  novelties,  there  is  a  vast  field 
open  for  future  entomologists.  My  only  pretension  in 
this  work  is  to  give  a  general  description  of  some  of  the 

*  Kirby  and  Spence.    Introduction  to  Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
f  lYaosactionfl  of  Ix>ndon  Entomological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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Bon  msects,  and  to  note  down  what  little  know- 
ve  been  able  to  acquire  respecting  them* 

been  sometimes  disappointed  at  the  want  of 
mong  the  specimens  in  British  Ghiiana,  but, 
his  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  my  very  im- 
ivestigation  ihan  to  the  real  absence  of  such 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  far  interior, 
n  the  wooded  forests,  the  grassy  savannahs,  or 
'untains,  numberless  unknown  species  exist ; 
e  neighbourhood  of  the  cultivated  districts  we 

repetition  of  the  same  individuals,  in  such 

as  of  itself  to  create  astonishment.     This  is 

f  a  land  of  unsurpassed  vigour  in  the  prodoc- 

bst  of  the  classes  of  animated  nature.     The  air, 

id,  the  watei^,  al>soluteIy  teem  with  life,  and 

rous  insects  of  this  country  will  vie  in  size 
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on  land  and  wator;  at  night  the  scene  is  changed,  and 
new  acton  make  their  appearance;  the  noble  ^lantem- 
bearer**  holds  his  court,  the  sparkling  fireflies  shine  like 
glowvrorms  in  the  dark,  whilst  the  glittering  and  dancing 
lampyrides  (or  what  the  greater  number  of  people  con- 
sider the  real  firefly)  sport  in  the  .air,  and  mock  vision 
with  their  sprightly  pastimes ;  the  sombre-hued  '^  hard- 
back,'' and  other  similar  beetles,  also  occasionally  as- 
semble in  thousands,  and  bid  defiance  to  every  kind  of 
persecution  to  which  annoyed  human  nature  subjects 
them. 

Of  the  coleopterous  insects  usually  met  with,  I  will 
briefly  mention  what  little  I  know  respecting  some  of 
theuL  An  elaborate  description  of  most  of  them  will  be 
found  in  scientific  works  on  the  subject;  and  my  object 
is  rather  to  avoid  scientific  details,  and  only  to  dwell  on 
a  few  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities. 

The  "  buprestides"  are  among  the  largest  of  our  cole- 
optera,  and  the  most  common  species  is  known  here  as 
the  '^  sun  mama"  beetle,  so  called,  I  suppose,  fi:om  its 
resplendent  eljrtra,  which  are  collected  by  the  curious, 
and  worked  up  as  necklaces  and  other  articles  of  dress. 
These  insects  are  often  seen  basking  in  the  sun  on 
branches  of  trees,  and  if  disturbed,  draw  in  their  feet 
and  antennae  and  drop  to  the  groimd.  They  lay  their 
e^s,  which  are  of  oval  form  and  whitish  in  colour,  under 
the  barks  of  trees  or  among  wood,  and  the  larvsB,  or 
caterpillars,  are  destructive  wood-borers.  The  adult 
insects  feed  chiefly  on  leaves  and  flowers.  The  following 
species  include  those  belonging,  or  allied  to  this  family : 


BapRBtif  gigantea 
„  ooUarifl 

„  Tariolosa 

„         hirtomacolata 

Conognatha  dara 


Colobogaster  celia 
Chrysobothria  6  punctata 
PhoeDops  subcnprea 
Stenogaster  atomariuc 


The  true  fireflies,  or  elateridae,  are  of  several  kinds, 
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\h  I  have  seen  only  five  or  six  specimens.     From 

peculiar  construction  they  are  excellent  leapera, 

their  bodies  in  half^  and  with  a  loud,  clicking 

)ring  up  to  a  considerable  height     They  are  seen 

dark  nights  lurking  among  grass  or  shrubs,  and 

larkable  for  the  bright  luminous  spots  which  shine 

Ike  the  glowworms  light,  and  of  such  intensity  as 

|ble  a  person  to   read   by  it.     They  feed   upon 

and  tender  leavers,  and  the  larvee,  or  grubs  (wire- 
)^  Uve  upon  wood  and  roots,  proving  occasionally 
bsUuctive  to  sugar-canes  and  other  plants, 
re  is  a  great  number  of  species  found,  among  which 

following ; 


striatum 
Jropborus  pcUucen* 


DJcrejiicJius  atricorni* 
Cardiorhinu*  hjpocrit* 
„  trojtliKlites 

Sf-ir 
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3re  arc  several  varieties  of  this  tribe : 


LflinpyTii] 

Photnria  mbicanda 
Chanetiif  wrrmtus 


Chanctas  tricolor 
Emplectoi  limlMitiu 


Chalcas  torgidiii 


LT  6. — Zamellicornes.     Tribe  \,—Scarahmde9. 

3  instets  of  this  class  are  the  largest  which  we  pos- 
of  which  the  first  in  size  is  the  actsQon  beetle 
ahtBUM  actean\  which  is  from  three  to  four  inches 
Guid  nearly  as  broad,  with  huge  armed  legs  in  pro- 
n.  These  beetles  are  generally  seen  early  in  the 
ng,  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  or  renting  on  the 
d  immediately  under  them.  They  walk  tolerably 
nd  fly  heavily.  They  retire  during  the  day  to 
in  decayed  trees,  or  saunter  about  the  gloomy 
ays  of  the  forest.  These  insects,  along  with  others 
}  class,  are  sometimes  collected  by  hanging  a  piece 
e  flesh  close  to  the  ground,  which  seems  to  attract 
The  scarabaeidae  feed  on  dung,  flesh,  leaves,  and 
They  lay  their  eggs  in  balls  of  manure  or  dirt, 
.  they  wheel  away  to  some  place  of  security,  and 
ist  in  time  serves  for  food  for  the  larvas.  In  flying 
alking  they  make  a  creaking  noise,  owing  to  the 
Q  of  the  elytra  against  the  sides. 
5  species  known  are  as  follows: 


\gaoccphala  bicuspis 
>caraba*us  actaeon 
n  bilobus 

„  codruB 

„  chorinsus 

„  alocus 

„         enema    • 


Scarabseus  didymus 
Tomarua  zoilua 
Geotnipes  didymus 
„         Talgua 
„         deprcsflua 
Phileunu  posio 


^econd  Section  of  Coleoptera ;  Heteromera. 

le  of  the  species  of  Megasoma  are  called  by  the 
^s  cockles.     They  make  a  buzzing  noise  during 

.  II.  T 
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burrow  and  breed  in  the  ground,  for  they  are  often  seen 
spotted  with  dirt  or  mire. 

They  have  been  noticed  to  issue  at  times  from  dense 
foliage,  and  occasionally  rolled  up  in  leaves.  They  si- 
xhulate  death  when  taken,  and  if  thrown  away  remain 
motionless  until  the  supposed  danger  is  over.  They  are 
greedily  devoured  by  fowls,  cats,  &c. 

The  varieties  known  are : 


Macratpis  morio 

Rntdalaeta 

„       chrysiB 

„      lineoU 

„       prasina 

There  is  a  common  insect  here  which  is  frequently  to 
be' met  with  in  hundreds  among  dried  megass.  It  is 
called  the  great  borer  {Paasaltts  interruptus)^  and  makes 
a  pljdntive  creaking  noise  when  taken.  The  larvro  ap- 
pear to  feed  upon  roots,  especially  the  sweet  potato. 
They  are  met  with  occHusionally  in  great  numbers  in 
megass  logics. 

There  are  several  species: 


Panalus  intemiptuB 
„        striolatui 
i»       ponctiger 
^       intentitialis 


PaMaluB  conyezua 
„       tranayenof 
„       fiirdlabris 
I,       morio 


Allied  to  the  above  are  the  following  insects: 


Leuooih jreus  dispar 

„        anachoreta 
„        pallens 

Ancylonycha  sericata 
„       leporina 

Atenchoa  triaogolaris 

CaDthon  aubcyaneas 


FhaneoB  landfer 
„  firanoa 
„       jadoa 

n         feiUTUa 

Copria  coenoaa 
„  agenor 
„     quadrate 


Tetramera ;  insects  toith  tarsi  quadriarticulated. 

Of  the  weevil  tribe  {Bhynchophora)  there  are  several 
interesting  species,  one  or  two  of  which  only  will  be 
enumerated.    The  largest  is  a  black  beetle,  aboMt  ml 

t2 
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Id  a  half  long,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  pith 
Icabbage-trees  which  have  been  cut  down.  ThU 
[the  Calandra  Palmanim)  feeds  on  plants  and 
lices;  the  larva  is  well  known  as  the  grougrou 
hvhich  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  epicures 
jitrs.  Mariy  of  our  grain  and  finit  are  subject  to 
|>redations  of  varieties  of  the  weevil  tribe — for  in* 
I  the  tamarind,  rice,  and  corn, 
jgiug  to  this  family  are  the  following  msects: 


1  LotDUj  rubi^nosuft 
liuLu^  annulatus 

f,  canoellaUu 

|iicb(rnuB  stigma 

„         abdum  India 

It  in  a  barbmiatriv 


Atte!«bH»  femoralis 
Bttstitua  bifrona 
Br^iithua  anchoragQ 
„        bklfintatui 
Cyphu»  16  punctatuB 

PUtyorauft  clarun 

„  cbloroetrictu* 

„  fxihroleucua 

NaupncCue  rubJginoaiu 
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The  liarlequin  beetle  (Acrocinus  longimanus)  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  parti-coloured  dress,  which  is  red, 
black,  and  grey.  It  certainly  does  not  deserve  it  for  its 
agility,  for  it  is  a  slow,  heavy  insect,  which  is  to  be  seen 
lazily  crawling  upon  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees. 
The  beautiful  colours  of  the  elytra  fade-  after  death, 
but  are  best  retained  by  immersing  the  insect  in  spirits 
of  wine.  It  makes  a  loud  noise  when  disturbed  or  ex- 
cited. It  feeds  upon  wood,  but  I  have  never  seen  either 
its  eggs  or  larvsa. 

There  are  several  species  of  Ceramhyx  and  Lamia 
peculiar  to  British  Guiana.  I  have  seen  them  flying 
about  at  night,  and  also  during  the  day,  when  I  once 
encountered  one  fljring  across  our  broad  river  in  the  face 
of  a  strong  wind;  it  seemed  much  distressed,  and  fell  on 
a  wharf,  where  1  captured  it.  The  Cerambycidce  are  a 
beautiful  and  usefiil  tribe  .of  insects.  They  excavate  old 
wood,  deposit  their  e^s  inside  decaying  trees,  which  the 
larvse  assist  in  removing.  The  larvsB  of  several  species  are 
also  eaten  by  some  people,  who  esteem  it  a  delicacy. 
The  "  Cossus"  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  larvae  of  Ceramhyx  hero8. 

The  species  of  this  tribe  are  numerous : 


Ergatef  corticarioi 
Midlodon  fpinibarbis 
Frionos  cinnamomeai 

„       scutellaris 
Me^padenu  stigma 
LiMonotus  equestris 
Cerambyz  succiDctos 
n        barbicornis 
N         suturalis 
„         yelatinus 
f,         hirtijpes 
,,         ammiralis 
„         fesUnu 
„         ooellatus 
Ciiodion  castanopteram 
Cofmisoma  aeneicollis 
Eriptnu  ooUariB 


Eburia  penpicillaris 
SphcorloD  melanuruin 

„         procenim 
Achryson  clrcumflezum 
Clytas  cayennensis 
Piozcera  ooriacea 
AcanthodeieB  roonacha 

„  Ainesta 

Lamia  Scorpio 

„     horrida 

„     depressa 

„     globifera 
Colobothea  passerina 
HebestoUi  operaria 
Hippopsis  dasyoera 
Saperda  hirticoliis 


The  tortoise  beetles  (Cormrfce)  are  pretty  nxxmetows 
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JThey  live,  feed,  and  breed  on  some  of  oiar  aro- 
Ihrubs  and  other  plants.  The  larva,  when  about 
|me  a  chrysalis,  attaches  itself  to  the  under  part  of 
rhere  in  about  three  weeks  it  issues  forth  a  per- 
|ecL     They  are  in  general  small,  and  very  prettily 


speaes  are: 

:widA  palliftta 

Okssida  coaflaenj 

„     Tariogatii 

„      judw* 

„     bninrw^ii 

„       zona 

»     gibbtt 

oouUta 

t,     cjanc* 

imnuucuUU 

,,     inaaqualiA 

Doryphora  piutulaU 

„     duoQidefl 

u       puDcUtiiiiiaA 

„     Uteralia 

annulaU 

,,     marpiData 

trtfaadaU 

,,     oIuUct'A 

f^        einuata 

Chrysomeliniv,   and  Ci.icciuella  (ladybirds),  also 
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ibreTiooUifl 
Diabrotica  angnliooUis 


Homophocta  derica 
Oxjrgona  mdanooera 
CaoMcelis  binouta 
Erotylus  oUrierii 
ft     '  iocertiM 
„        pardalis 
„        nnifajciatua 


Erotyloi  5  punctatiu 

„        notatos 

„        undatut 
Barytopus  moniliferai 
Brachysphenut  regulaiii 

„  Tetala 

Aegithuf  punctatiMirous 

„         sarioamentU 
Triplaz  gigantea 
Ck)ociDella  10  macolata 


Sixth  Order. — Orthoptera. 

The  insects  so  well  known  here  as  cockroaches,  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  &c.,  comprise  the  next  order,  Orthop- 
tera. They  are  all  terrestrial,  and  are  omnivorous  j 
some  feed  on  flesh,  others  on  living  plants,  and  some,  like 
the  "Mantis,"  on  other  insects;  but  the  most  part  of 
them  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 

To  begin  with  the  cockroach  {Blatta  Americana)^ 
of  which  there  are  several  species  here  (brown  and  grey), 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them.  They  are  the  pest 
of  the  tropics,  and  devour  linen,  cloth,  paper,  books, 
boxes,  &c.,  sometimes  even  nibbling  the  toes  of' children 
and  other  persons.  I  have  known  troublesome  sores  to 
arise  from  such  cause.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable odour,  which  increases  the  general  aversion 
towards  them.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters,  in  old 
boxes,  the  larvas  afterwards  is  enveloped  in  a  brown  case, 
and  the  young  cockroach  soon  becomes  as  mischievous 
as  his  parents.  They  are  attracted  by  powerful  odoiu^ 
and  may  thus  be  entrapped.  Very  few  things  escape 
their  notice;  they  are  the  most  inquisitive  of  all  insects, 
and  find  their  way  into  beer,  milk,  or  tea,  and,  indeed, 
food  of  all  kinds.  Some  species  make  a  drumming  noise 
at  night,  if  they  cannot  in  any  other  way  annoy  you;  but 
in  this  country  to  hear  the  "  Drummer "  is  rare.  For- 
tunately fowls  and  other  animals  prey  upon  them,  or  we 
should  be  overrun  with  them.     Between  the  cockroach 
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spider  there  U  continual  warfare,  and  the  epring 
I  latter  is  generally  fatal  to  the  cockroach,  whose 

semi-membranoua  wing  cases  are  often  seen  sui- 

from  tlic  spider's  web» 

varieties  met  with  are  the  Blatta  coloBsea;  B, 
llaaiie;    B.   Surinamensis ;    B.  phalerata;   Blabera 

Peri  planeta  brunnea  ;  Pygidicrana  bivittata, 
Ise  singular   looking  insects   which   are   so    well 

here  as  the  *'  walking  leaves,"  *^  praying  mantis/' 

sticks"  are  belonging  to  the  tribe  Mantidte, 
I  once  seen,  require  no  further  descriptiun  to  reoog- 
|em. 

most  common  is,  perhaps,  the  Mantis  relifftosoj 

Jving  leaf,  which  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the 

^8  of  trees  and  plante,  from  whose  leaves  it  is 

impossible   at  a  distance   to   distinguish   them. 
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Other.  Those  without  wings  (Phaama)  attain  some- 
tames  a  considerable  size,  and  look  exactly  Uke  dried 
stalks.  I  once  saw  one  here  which  was  neady  twelve 
inches,  long,  it  was  brought  from  Berbice. 

The  varieties  of  this  family  known  are  the  Mantis 
Lobipes ;  M.  precaria ;  M.  rogatoria ;  M.  Flavipennis ; 
M.  Sublobata;  Thespis  purpurascens;  Phasma  Necy* 
daloides;  P.  Maculatum. 

The  next  family  of  Orthopterous  insects  comprise  those 
which  are  considered  essentially  as  the  leapers  {Salter 
ioria)y  such  as  the  gryllus,  locust,  &c. 

The  crickets  {Oryllus  campestris)  are  common  here, 
but  do  not  infest  the  houses  so  frequently  as  the  house- 
cricket  of  Europe  (^Gryllus  domesticus).  These  insects 
chiefly  appear  at  night,  and  burrow  in  the  daytime  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  sometimes  may  be  seen 
watching  for  smaller  insects,  on  which  they  prey.  The 
female  lays  an  immense  number  of  eggs. 

One  species  known  here  as  the  Arianke  (  Chryllo  talpa)^ 
is  a  frequent  visitor  of  dwelling-houses  during  rainy 
weather,  especially  at  nights,  when  they  add  to  the  in- 
sect nuisances  of  the  tropics.  They  are  surprising 
jumpers,  and  alight  on  the  head  or  hands,  but  without 
doing  any  harm  beyond  the  fright  they  occasion  to  sen- 
sitive persons.  You  can  see  they  have  been  spending 
the  day  in  mud  holes,  for  their  fore  feet  are  often  soiled 
with  clay.  They  are  in  general  about  one  inch  in 
length,  but  I  have  a  monster  in  ray  collection  which 
measures  about  two  inches.  They  are  very  formidable 
looking  creatiu-es,  and  irritate  the  skin  with  their  rough 


The  grasshoppers  are  very  numerous;  m  appearance 
and  habits  they  resemble  the  European  species. 

The  locusts  of  this  country  are  pretty-looking  insects, 
with  parti-coloured  elytra  and  wings.     They  are  never 
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Isuch  numbers  as  to  occasion  alarm,  being  preyed 
]igely  by  birds  and  animalB. 

are  several  species  here,  the  largest  {Gryllm 

fdium  ciystatus)   being  beautifully   annulated^ 
redj  with  bluish  green  winge  and  brown  elytra; 

Mjually  large,  axe  all  green ;  others  entirely  brown ; 
he  golden  green,  with  reddish  tints;  in  all,  I  have 
jollection — nearly  a  dozen  different  specimens. 
[varieties  met  vnih  here,  belonging  to  the  locust 
l^^hopper  family,  are  as  follows: 


I'iloptcra  citrifolia 
bo]  id  full  n 
Uiu-ifuliA 
myrtifoJm 

|i:iiljr>dis  aquUiiiA 


Tropin  otu«  oluolctui 
AoryJiurn  cri^tatum 

„       pnrtor 

,,        ntiles 

„         Han^iinipcs 
Oium^tolampoj  perspicHlata 
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BdoDging  to  the  first  section  (Heteroptera)  of  this 
order  we  find  the  cimices,  including  the  numerous  kinds 
of  insects  known  as  bugs,  which  feed  on  the  fluids  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  common  insect,  the  bed  bug 
(Cimex  lectularius),  is  as  familiar,  unhappily,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tropics  as  to  others;  a  true  cosmopolite, 
it  makes  itself  at  home  everywhere,  and  comes  in  with 
the  mosquito  for  its  share  of  nightly  repasts.  It  is  re« 
markable  that  the  insects  which  appear  to  feed  on 
vegetable  juices  should  all  possess  the  unpleasant  odour 
peculiar  to  this  family.  Some  of  these  dmices  are  ex- 
tremely pretty,  but  if  handled  emit  their  disagreeable 
perfume. 

I  have  met  with  about  a  dozen  species  of  these  bugs. 
The  simitou,  or  bell-apple  vine,  is  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  to  a  beautiful  species  (^JDidctor  foliacea)^  with 
golden-green  elytra  and  thorax.  Its  hind  legs  are  very 
long  and  flattened  out  like  oars,  and  beautifully  coloured 
red  and  yellow ;  it  is  thus  enabled  to  float  on  water. 

Other  species,  some  of  large  size  (one  inch  and  upwards 
in  length),  resort  to  the  various  plants.  Some  are  great 
leapers,  and  both  day  and  night  find  their  way  into 
apartments.  Upon  the  numerous  labiate  plants  which 
abound  here  several  pretty  species  of  the  cimices  are 
met  with,  and  arrange  their  tiny  eggs  on  the  leaves.  The 
^gs  of  the  "  Diactor  foliacea,"  already  named,  are  of  a 
triangular  shape,  lustrous  yellow  colour,  and  the  granular- 
looking  contents  are  enclosed  in  a  waxy  shell.  If  a 
cherry  or  soursop  tree  be  examined,  it  is  rare  not  to  find 
some  specimens  of  the  next  section  of  this  order,  such 
especisJly  as  belong  to  the  families  "Cicadariae"  and 
"Aphides."  I  have  repeatedly  seen  thousands  of  in- 
sects belonging,  or  closely  allied  to  the  genus  "  Ledra/' 
They  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,   and   with  a  singularly-looking  helmet- 
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[md  triangular  head.     They  feed  apparently  on 
juices.     That  singular  insect  the  "Membracis 
I'  is  also  met  with  in  the  gardens.    The  foliaceous 
fated  prothorax  alwaj^s  reminds  me  of  the  nau- 
Ih  its  sail   expanded.      The  colours,   however, 
are    very   different.      This    insect   is    about 
I  inch  long,  its  colours  black  and  white.     Speci- 
the  insects  "  Darmis "  "Bocydium/'  *' Centro- 
abound  ;  but  it  is  time  that  we  should  consider 
curious  and  interesting  of  this  order,  viz>,  the 
lo  well  known  here  as  the  "  razor-grinders"  (Fi- 
?l  cicada  Mannifera*).   The  peculiar  loud  chirp- 
so  well  known  to  most  persons  in  this  country, 
illy  lieard  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  and  in  the 
about  sunset,  hence  they  have  been  called  by 
renkfiit^t-hcll/'  and    "  dinner-bell."      The  noise 
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an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  Whilst  on  a  trip  up  the 
river  EssequebOy  I  frequently  heard  them  during  the 
day,  producing  the  most  disa>rdant  sounds  unaginable, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  many  of  them  thus 
employed*  The  vibration  of  the  wings  was  rapid  and 
intense,  evidently  working  the  muscles  which  act  upon 
the  resonant  drum.  After  some  trouble  and  caution,  I 
succeeded  in  bagging  a  few  specimens;  the  instant  that 
they  were  seized  the  sound  ceased.  I  have  seen  three 
or  four  species  of  this  ^^  Cicada;*'  one  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  another  one  inch,  and  the  third  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  The  colours  of  all  were  more  or  less 
alike,  being  all  brown  and  green. 

The  females  lay  their  e^s  in  roots  or  branches  of  trees 
close  to  the  ground,  and  for  this  purpose  are  pro- 
vided with  a  scaly  ovipositor,  an  apparatus  usually  com- 
posed of  three  dentated  blades  enclosed  in  a  groove 
with  two  valves,  with  which  they  penetrate  the  wood, 
and  slide  the  eggs  along  to  their  place  of  security  and 
rest.  This  admirable  instrument  is,  however,  seen  on 
a  much  larger  scale  on  some  of  the  orthopterous  insects 
already  noticed. 


LisT*op  Hbmiftera  found  in  British  Guuna.* 
Class. — Seteroptera.    Family. — Fentatomidea. 

Aogocorifl  fforoetii 
GoryMoraphit  carneotns 
Empicoris  maculatos 

M        carioBus 
CaUulax  roannoratns 

„      apicaolis 
DrrptocephaU  lurida 
Ocnlenit  ceido 
Pentatoma  yptilon 

„         pnlchella 
Ttanxseros  edesioidei 
Edesta  Titalns 
..       helix 


Edesta  moachas 

t» 

aloes 

99 

Tacra 

>» 

poUta 

» 

quadridens 

19 

transTerulii 

It 

corcnlum 

99 

cordigera 

99 

crnenu 

9) 

discon 

99 

abdominalis 

99 

coralUpes 

»» 

cribnun 

*  Prof.  Dr.  W.  F.  Erichson,  ^^Reisen  in  British  Guiana." 
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lives.  They  are  astonishingly  prolific,  and  no  wonder, 
if  the  statement  of  Bonnet  and  others*  be  correct,  that 
the  influence  of  a  first  fecundation  is  extended  to  seven 
successive  generations.  These  insects  lay  their  eggs  on 
branches  and  leaves,  and  live  in  large  societies,  sucking 
the  juices  with  their  trunk.  I  have  frequently  watched 
some  of  these  insects  establishing  themselves  inside  cer- 
tain leaves.  The  flattened  animal  dissects  in  the  most 
scientific  manner  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  gradually 
insinuates  itself  between  it  and  the  parenchyma,  where, 
at  a  first  examination,  you  would  scarcely  notice  any- 
thing unusual  beyond  a  slight  bulging  in  one  part;  by- 
and-by,  however,  the  raised  epidermis,  cut  off  from  its 
proper  supply  of  nutrient  vessels,  perishes,  and  an  altered 
colour  betrays  the  habitat  of  the  aphid. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  nume- 
rous species  which  are  found  on  the  various  trees  and 
plants;  some  of  the  most  common  may  be  daily  seen  on 
the  stems  of  the  pink,  the  limonia,  the  plumbago,  the 
rose  and  balsam  plants,  &c.,  and  no  one  observing  these 
plants  but  will  remark  the  invariable  presence  of  a  small 
species  of  black  ant,  which  in  hundreds  may  be  seen  dili- 
gently attending  the  plant  lice.  Now,  why  is  this  the  case? 
Everybody,  perhaps,  is  not  acquainted  with  the  reason, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  give  the  necessary  explanation. 
The  ants  and  plant  lice  have  a  curious  relationship; 
wherever  aphides  are  found  you  may  be  sure  to  en- 
counter ants,  but  they  do  not  meet  to  quarrel  or  fight. 
The  sagacious  ants  turn  the  aphides  to  an  excellent 
accoimt,  and  use  them  as  we  use  milch  cows!  The 
ants,  by  means  of  their  antennas,  collect  from  the  plant 
Uce  the  saccharine  juice  which  these  latter  extract  from 
the  plants,  wid  with  which  they  are  more  or  less  satu- 
rated.    Sometimes  they  are  satisfied  with  merely  licking 

*  LatieUlo  and  Curier. 
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were,  the  juices  ^vhich  lubricate  these  insects; 
instances  they  wait  till  the  plant  lice  have  accu- 
a  tolerable  store,  when  they  deliberately  plunder 
it*  The  aphides  do  not  appear  to  object;  but^ 
hey  did,  the  ants  possess  the  art  of  forcing  them 
it  at  their  pleasure,  or,  in  other  words,  of  milking 
ay,  further,  the  ants  make  a  sort  of  property  of 
licy  watch  over  and  guard  a  particular  aphia,  they 

the  same  brunchesj  and,  if  necessary,  absolutely 
cm  oflF  as  captives,  and  enclose  them  in  a  sort  of 
ear  to  their  nests,  constructing  this  "  lock-up"  of 
d  other  suitable  materials.*     The  loves  of  the 

aphides  are  not,  therefore,  fabulous^  and  this 

"  liaison"  has  been  noticed  from  time  immemo- 


family  {GaUinsecfa)  of  the  homoptera  I  shall 
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is  occasionally  seen  up  the  river  Essequebo  and  other 
places,  but  of  which  I  know  very  little,  having  never 
seen  a  live  specimen.  There  is  much  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  luminosity  of  this  insect,  Madame  Merlian, 
in  her  account  of  the  insects  of  Surinam,  having  positively 
affirmed  the  fact,  which,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
Dr.  Hancock  and  other  naturalists  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  strange  looking  insect,  with  a  singular  prolongation 
of  the  front,*  where  the  luminous  spots  are  reported  to 
exist.  Whilst  on  a  visit  at  the  ^^  penal  settlement**  of 
this  colony  on  the  river  Mazaruni,  I  heard  of  a  very 
large  species  which  had  been  seen  a  few  nights  previous 
to  my  arrival ;  it  was  distinctly  stated,  by  some  of  the 
guards  who  saw  it,  to  shine  brightly  at  night.  I  sought 
for  it  in  the  locality  where  it  had  been  seen,  but  it  de- 
dined  the  honour  of  appearing  in  public,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  and  although  I  requested  that  sotnc 
pains  would  be  taken  to  procure  a  specimen  for  me,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  one  alive. 

Eighth  Order. — Neuraptera. 

Those  common  insects  so  well  known  as  "  pond-flies" 
here,  and  as  dragon-flies  elsewhere,  belong  to  the  "  Neu- 
roptera,"  or  insects  with  finely  reticulated  wings,  &c. 
They  are  numerous,  flying  about  the  country  and  ho- 
vering over  the  trenches  and  other  marshy  spots,  where 
it  is  curious  to  watch  them,  perched  on  the  tops  of  staves 
or  branches,  with  their  long  narrow  bodies  sticking  up 
in  the  air.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  colours — red, 
green,  black,  and  blue;  others  are  almost  colourless.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  witness  the  respirating  motions  of 
some  of  the  larger  species,  which  are  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour.     These  insects  are  bred  in  the  water;  the  female 

*  CuTier. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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T  eggs  there,  and  if  Dot  appropriated  by  some 
I  animal^  these,  in  time,  are  converted  into  flattish 

>rovided  vnth  feet,  which  they  have  occasion  to 
[searching  for  food.  It  takes  a  long  time  before 
Vivo  at  the  stage  of  a  perfect  dragoii-fly,  at  least 
\\TS,  but  their  subsequent  life  is  a  short  and  appa- 
happy  one,  save  in  the  society  of  spider:?,  with 
I  hey  wage  constant  war.  I  have  witnessed  many 
t  between  this  iusect  and  a  large  species  of  spidei' 
\e)y  which  generally  temihiated  in  the  death  of 
Icious-looking  dnigon-lly,  who,  witli  flashing  eyes 
[iiidable  jaws,  liercely  defended  himself  It  would 
[){  place  here  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  their 

[^ent  com]>oniul  ej^es,  wliicli  are  made  up  of  a 
lie  of  lenst.^^,  and  are  truly  beautiful  objecta  fur 
Lroscope-  They  prey  on  small  insucts,  and  by 
BO  conyidoreJ  to  dt'siroy  mu^quitoes,  apparently 
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I>iMtatops  fViligine* 
„         dimidiate 
„         fitfdato 
Ictinns  latro 
Ojnacantha  feroz 


y,  trifidft 

Galopteryz  caja 
Leftes  tricolor 


Agrton  linearis 
n       Incratia 
flaTiftigma 
Dera  albtcans 
Hemerobiua  ralidua 
Corydalii  nubila 
BittacoB  genicnlatat 
Macrooema  arcuata 


Belonging  to  the  order  "  Neuroptera,"  although  dif- 
fering so  widely  in  appearance  from  many  other  insects 
of  the  same  order,  are  those  common  insects  so  well 
known  here  as  wood  ants,  woodlice,  white  ants  (  Termes 
devastans). 

They  have  probably  derived  their  name  of  ants  from 
the  societies  and  habitations  in  which  they  live,  and  are 
also  divided  into  males,  females,  and  neuters,  or  workers. 

These  destructive  creatures  infest  houses  and  trees, 
and  very  often  destroy  the  beams,  rafters,  and  floorings 
of  the  former.  There  are  generally  several  kinds  of 
them,  and  in  the  nests  some  are  very  small,  and  white  or 
grey,  and  the  others  as  described  below;  they  differ  sin- 
gularly in  their  general  appearance  at  different  times. 
Those  which  I  have  seen  most  frequently  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  size,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  about 
the  body  and  legs,  but  the  head,  which  is  large  and  pointed, 
is  much  darker,  being  brownish  black.  There  are  a 
series  of  transverse  striae  in  the  abdomen.  The  antennas 
are  long  and  twelve-jointed. 

Some  build  their  nests  in  trees,  and  some  on  rafters 
and  other  portions  of  houses.  They  are  constructed  of 
thin  dried  earth  and  woody  tissue,  very  light  and  friable. 
These  nests  are  approached  by  long  arched  and  narrow 
galleries  or  covered  pathways,  which  are  obviously  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  insects  from  being  seen  and  de- 
stroyed by  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  birds,  lizards, 
&c.  They  are  surprisingly  industrious  and  destructive ; 
I  have  known  them  to  construct  in  the  course  of  one 

u2 
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Im  arched  highway,  double  in  some  places,  along 

pillar  twelve  feet  high.  * 

guanos  and  other  reptiles  sometimea  lay  their 
Iside  their  nests-  the  negroes  bring  home  the  nests^ 
pke  out  the  antg  to  feed  poultry. 

sometimes  swarm,  and  the  winged  males  and 
differing  in  appearance  from  those  above  de- 
literally  cloud  tlie  air,  and  strew  the  groxmd 
Iheir  bodies  and  readily  detached  wings ;  when 
Iwarms  arrive,  it  is  generally  considered  by  the 
pnts  that  heavy  rains  are  approacliing, 
le  of  the  species  of  tennites  {Temies  ctimulans), 

constmct  tlieir  habitations  in  the  interior,  make 
If  very  large  size;  they  often  rise  fix>m  eight  to 
]  feet  Jiigh  from  the  ground  in  a  spiral  form,  im- 
lible  to  i>torm  and  rnin. 
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I  shall  pass  over  in  a  very  brief  manner  any  ac- 
x>unt  of  the  insects  included  in  the  first  section  of  this 
large  order,  the  "  Terebrantia,"  or  those  insects  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  an  ovipositor  in  the  females. 
[  do  this  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world; — firstly,  be- 
PiftUse  I  know  little  that  is  new  respecting  them;  and 
KMXHidly,  because  I  have  been  unable  hitherto  to  procure 
QQdiiy  specimens.  The  largest  insects,  and  those  most 
itriking,  are  greedily  collected  by  the  persons  who  make 
pi  trade  of  this  department  of  science  ;  but  the  most 
oommon  insects,  and  those  of  minute  size,  as  is  the  case 
pdso  With  birds  and  fishes,  are  rarely  sought  for  by  col- 
lectors, oo  that  unless  a  person  has  considerable  leisure. 
Mid.  favourable  opportunities,  neither  of  which!  possess, 
he  has  little  chance  of  increasing  his  stock  either  of 
knowl^e  or  specimens. 

The  Hymenopterous  insects  known  as  "  Sawflies,'* 
on  account  of  the  saw-like  motion  of  the  ovipositor,  are 
seen  here  making  small  holes  in  wood,  where  they  de- 
posit their  ^gs.  As  the  young  insect  increases  in  size, 
there  is  a  protuberance  formed  on  the  branch,  like  a  nut- 
gall,  and  the  insect,  as  a  larva,  escapes  by  biting  its  way 
out,  and  commences  its  depredations  on  plants.  By-and- 
by,  however,  the  larva  spins  a  cocoon,  and,  after  many 
months'  obscurity,  comes  forth  as  a  perfect  sawfly.  This 
call  be  noticed  in  the  "Cimbices"  and  "Tenthredo" 
proper.  The  "  Hylotoma  lobata"  also  belongs  to  this 
&mily. 

In  the  next  family  of  this  section  (Terebrcmtia pvpi- 
vara)  we  have  several  varieties,  whose  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  those  above  described. 

Thus  that  singular  looking  insect,  a  species  of  "  Eva- 
oia,"  belongs  to  this  family.  It  has  a  small  black  body, 
with  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  posterior  and  upper 
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the  body  by  a  slender  pedicle.     The  posterior 
id  the  aatenn^s  are  very  long.     It  13  occasionally 
king  about  windows  and  other  places, 
\se  curious  carnivorous  insects^  Ichueumonidse,  are 

1,  and  of  great  variety.     Known  to  many  as  the 

lies  vibrantes,''  on  account  of  the  rapid  vibration 
Ir  antennsBj  they  are  to  be  seen  diligently  in  search 
iTpillarti  nnd  other  insects^  in  whose  living  bodies 
pales  unceremoniously  deposit  their  eggs  by  means 

long  ovipositors  with  which  they  are  provided. 
I  instinct  leads  them  frequently  to  find  out  the  un- 
Ibjects  of  their  search j  which  inside  the  holes  of 
Vr  wood  consider  themselves  secure  ;  but  the  for* 
|e  ichneumon  fly,  by  inserting  its  long  and  slender 
[obes  the  suspected  retreats  of  the  caterpillars,  and 
?uital)lo  iiost  for  its  oggs,  glides  them  rapidly 
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Polycyrtus  lucidator;  Ophion  sphacelatus;  Bracon  In- 
quisitor ;  B.  Deflagrator ;  Rogas  Melanopterus. 

Those  pretty-looking  insects  so  well  known  as  "  Golden 
Wasps**  {Chry aides) ^  belong  to  another  tribe  of  this 
&mily.  They  may  constantly  be  seen  here,  flying  or 
walking  about  in  sunny  places,  feeding  on  flowers. 
ITieir  brilliant  and  beautiftd  colours  defy  description ; 
one  very  common  species,  of  a  bluish-green,  with  me- 
tallic lustres,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  house- 
fly, and,  like  the  latter,  is  seen  about  windows. 

The  females  of  this  tribe  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  Hymenopterous  insects,  such  as  the  mason- 
bee,  &c.,  and  their  larvae  often  devour  the  young  of  the 
others. 

The  second  section  of  hymenopterous  insects  (the 
Aculeat(i)  comprise  those  which  have  no  ovipositor,  but 
which  are  armed  with  retractile  stings,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  ants,  which  are,  however,  furnished  with  an  acid 
liquid,  which  answers  much  the  same  purpose.  This 
section  includes  the  four  following  interesting  families : 

1.  The  Heterogyna,  or  Ant  family. 

2.  The  Fossores,  or  Diggers'  family. 

3.  The  Diploptera,  or  Wasp  family. 

4.  The  Anthophila,  or  Bee  family. 

To  begin  with  the  "  ants."  There  is  scarcely  a  tree 
that  is  examined  but  some  specimen  of  the  ant  may  be 
found.  They  are  the  delight  of  naturalists,  and  the 
torment  of  housekeepers  and  labourers.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  interfere  sadly  with  the  pursuits  of 
gardening,  botany,  and  other  agreeable  occupations  in 
the  fields  and  forests;  for  it  is  barely  possible  to  escape  an 
assault  from  them  when  thus  engaged.  Thus,  in  travers- 
ing a  wood,  you  may  discover  a  beautiful  orchideous 
plant,  perched  on  some  branch;  but  almost  invariably 
alongside  of  it  there  is  an  ant's  nest,  which  stands  be- 
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lyou  and  your  prize*     I  have  never  been  able  lo 

|in  the  exact  number  of  species  met  Avith  in  this 

they  are  numerous,  however,  and  I  have  already 

Ipwards  of  twenty  different  kinds,  having  about 

1  of  the  most  interesting  m  my  cabinet,  but  iar 
[  variety  obtains.  One  of  the  largest  that  I  have  seen 
ushi,  or  big-headed  ant  {Formica  vel  atta  CepJm- 

it  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  at  least  the  winged 
lisj  and  ia  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  is  met 
liicfly  in  the  country,  and  resides  habitually  in  the 

interior,  especially  in  sandy  places;  but  now  and 
I  sjjccies  of  emigration  takes  place,  and  thousands 
111  arc  to  bo  seen  marching  in  dense  columns  of 
Idinary  Icngtli,  Save  to  an  eye-witness,  the  disci- 
llicy  maintain,  and  the  destruction  they  occasion 
Ir  enemies  wliilst    on   their  campaign,   is   almost 
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to  deprive  the  native  settler  or  traveller  of  his  stock  of 
cassada^  grain,  or  other  edible  products.  In  one  in- 
stance to  my  knowledge,  they  appeared  only  at  night, 
and  ravaged  a  beautiful  vine ;  in  the  morning  the  leaves 
were  nearly  all  stripped  off,  but  not  a  cushi  ant  was  to 
baseen ;  the  next  night  they  again  carried  on  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  so  on  for  several  nights,  until  the 
spoliation  was  complete.  In  like  manner,  they  attack 
larger  trees,  and  carry  home  to  their  dwelling-places  the 
products  of  their  plunder.  These  dwelling-places  are 
conical  hillocks  constructed  of  earth,  or  woody  tissue, 
and  are  commonly  seen  in  the  forests. 

There  is  a  species  of  hairy  ant  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  of  a  black  colour,  with  yellow  stripes 
in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  which  is  solitary  in  its 
habits,  and  may  often  be  seen  in  sandy  places.  This 
insect  {Mutilla  diadema)  I  have  never  seen  with  wings. 
They  are  very  cautious  and  shy  in  their  habits,  and 
sting  severely.  They  build  in  the  ground,  for  when 
chased  they  disappear  rapidly  in  subterranean  passages, 
and  I  have  never  met  with  them  in  nests  elevated  above 
the  soil.  The  male  insects  are  said  to  alight  on  flowers, 
being  winged;  but  they  are  not  so  commonly  noticed 
as  those  without  wings.  Other  species  are  known, 
viz.: — Mutilla  larvata,  Mutilla peryncillariSj  Mutilla 
paralUla. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  two  specimens  of  ants  which 
are  by  far  the  largest  of  any  others  in  this  colony.  They 
belong  to  very  different  tribes.  The  largest,  including 
the  tvings,  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  its  colour 
reddish-brown,  and  the  wings  yellowish  and  very  power- 
ful. The  head  is  small  in  comparison,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape,  the  two  upper  mandibles  crossing  one  another; 
the  antennae  small  and  geniculate;  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  very  laige,  globular,  and  of  equal  size,  the 
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Innected  to  tlie  first  by  a  slender  pedicle.     It  is 
W  the  lower  classes  *'  tut^hi  mamma  ant "  aod  is 
Vl  to  breed  the  real  cushi.     It  is  often  seen  with 
Ind  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  others, 
jicr  specimen  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  has  an 
|i^  oval-shaped  head,  placed  vertically,  the  mim- 
Inning  about  one-third  of  the  head,  being  aerrated. 
Icinife  are  verj^  long  and  geniculate;  the  legs  are 
|g,  especially  the  hinder  pair;   the  abdomen  con- 
in  its  middle,  is  connected  by  an  irrogularj  or 
[ipedj  pedicle  to  the  thorax,  which  is  gibbous, 
ifortunately,  unacquaiiied  with  the  habits  of  both 
insectSj  which  appear  to  me  not  to  be  generally 


Ifamoiis  Monouri  Ant,  which  is  used  by  the  In- 
oiic  of  the  ingr<*tlit^nt«  in  pn^pnring  the  deadly 
ill  " 
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curled  at  the  tips.  Their  haiints  and  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  the  others  which  they  so  much  resemble. 

Another  species  of  black  ant  (  Qryptooeru9\  but  which 
is  very  different  in  shape  to  the  two  others  above-men- 
tioned, is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  The  head  is  flattened, 
square,  and  emarginated ;  the  antennas  small,  and  fitting 
into  grooves  at  the  side  of  the  head,  at  the  posterior 
angles  of  which  are  two  spines;  the  thorax  is  very  irre- 
gularly shaped,  and  spinous;  the  abdomen  almost  glo- 
bular, and  joined  to  the  thorax  by  two  knots.  They  are 
of  very  different  sizes,  being  generally  about  half  an  inch 
long.  They  are  armed  with  stings,  but  are  generally 
harmless.  I  have  observed  a  colony  of  these  ants  in  the 
same  place  for  the  last  six  years.  This  chosen  locality 
is  a  row  of  palings  close  to  a  house  in  the  country,  and 
although  the  staves  have  been  painted,  and  latterly 
coated  with  tar,  these  insects  have  never  abandoned  the 
spot.  In  dry  weather  they  are  to  be  seen  in  great  num- 
bers running  along  the  lec^e  which  traverses  the  palings, 
and  have  apparently  made  an  excavation  or  nest  in  one 
of  the  larger  comer  posts,  where  a  wide  orifice  leads  to 
their  abode.  I  have  repeatedly  pushed  in  small  pieces 
of  wood  to  disturb  them,  but  they  very  soon  removed 
the  offending  intruder,  and  bit  at  it  sharply  with  their 
mandibles.  They  climb  the  neighbouring  trees,  and 
perform  expeditions  on  the  ground,  but  in  wet  weather 
very  few  of  them  show  themselves  out  of  doors.  Another 
allied  species  is  Cryptocerua  ptmlltiSj  whose  habits  and 
appearance  are  similar  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  large  species  of  ant  called  by  the  negroes 
**  Yager,  or  hunter  ants."  I  once  stumbled  upon  a  host 
of  them,  which  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  an  old  box 
which  had  long  been  imdisturbed.  The  commotion  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  lid  and  moving  of  the 
box  was  indescribable.     They  swarmed  in  all  directions, 
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lives.  They  are  astonishingly  prolific,  and  no  wonder, 
if  the  statement  of  Bonnet  and  others*  be  correct,  that 
the  influence  of  a  first  fecundation  is  extended  to  seven 
successive  generations.  These  insects  lay  their  eggs  on 
branches  and  leaves,  and  live  in  large  societies,  sucking 
the  juices  with  their  trunk.  I  have  frequently  watched 
some  of  these  insects  establishing  themselves  inside  cer- 
tain leaves.  The  flattened  animal  dissects  in  the  most 
scientific  manner  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  gradually 
insinuates  itself  between  it  and  the  parenchyma,  where, 
at  a  first  examination,  you  would  scarcely  notice  any- 
thing unusual  beyond  a  slight  bulging  in  one  part;  by- 
and-by,  however,  the  raised  epidermis,  cut  off  fix)m  its 
proper  supply  of  nutrient  vessels,  perishes,  and  an  altered 
colour  betrays  the  habitat  of  the  aphid. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  nume- 
rous species  which  are  found  on  the  various  trees  and 
plants;  some  of  the  most  common  may  be  daily  seen  on 
the  stems  of  the  pink,  the  limonia,  the  plumbago,  the 
rose  and  balsam  plants,  &c,  and  no  one  observing  these 
plants  but  will  remark  the  invariable  presence  of  a  small 
s])ecies  of  black  ant,  which  in  hundreds  may  be  seen  dili- 
gently attending  the  plant  lice.  Now,  why  is  this  the  case? 
Everybody,  perhaps,  is  not  acquainted  with  the  reason, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  give  the  necessary  explanation. 
The  ants  and  plant  lice  have  a  curious  relationship; 
wherever  aphides  are  found  you  may  be  sure  to  en- 
counter ants,  but  they  do  not  meet  to  quarrel  or  fight. 
The  sagacious  ants  turn  the  aphides  to  an  excellent 
account,  and  use  them  as  we  use  milch  cows  I  The 
ants,  by  means  of  their  antennae,  collect  from  the  plant 
lice  the  saccharine  juice  which  these  latter  extract  fix>m 
the  plants,  and  with  which  they  are  more  or  less  satu- 
rated.    Sometimes  they  are  satisfied  with  merely  licking 

*  Latreille  and  Curier. 
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iL  were,  the  juices  which  lubricate  these  insects; 
1  instances  they  wait  till  the  plant  lice  have  accu- 
1  a  tolerable  store^  when  tliey  deliberately  plunder 
F  it     The  aphides  do  not  appear  to  object;  but, 
they  did,  the  ants  possess  the  art  of  forcing  them 
I  it  at  their  pleasure,  or,  in  other  words,  of  milking 
nay,  further,  the  ants  make  a  sort  of  property  of 
ihcy  watch  over  and  guard  a  particular  aphis,  they 
n  the  same  branches,  and,  if  necessary,  absolutely 
lem  off  as  captives,  and  enclose  them  in  a  sort  of 
near  to  their  nests,  constructing  this  *'  lock-up"  of 
nd  other  suitable  materials,*     The  loves  of  the 
d  aphides  arc  not,  therefore,  fabulous,  and  this 
r  "  liaison"  haa  been  noticed  from  time  immemo- 

iie  family  {Gallinsecta)  of  the  homoptera  I  shall 

1 

■ 
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is  occasionally  seen  up  the  river  Essequebo  and  other 
places,  but  of  which  I  know  very  little,  having  never 
seen  a  live  specimen.  There  is  much  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  luminosity  of  this  insect,  Madame  Merlian, 
in  her  account  of  the  insects  of  Surinam,  having  positively 
affirmed  the  fact,  which,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
Dr.  Hancock  and  other  naturalists  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  strange  looking  insect^  with  a  singular  prolongation 
of  the  front,*  where  the  luminous  spots  are  reported  to 
exist.  Whilst  on  a  visit  at  the  "penal  settlement'*  of 
this  colony  on  the  river  Mazaruni,  I  heard  of  a  very 
large  spedes  which  had  been  seen  a  few  nights  previous 
to  my  arrival ;  it  was  distinctly  stated,  by  some  of  the 
guards  who  saw  it,  to  shine  brightly  at  night.  I  sought 
for  it  in  the  locality  where  it  had  been  seen,  but  it  de- 
dined  the  honour  of  appearing  in  public,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  and  although  I  requested  that  some 
pains  would  be  taken  to  procure  a  specimen  for  me,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  one  alive. 

Eighth  Order. — Neuroptera. 

Those  common  insects  so  well  known  as  "pond-flics" 
here,  and  as  dragon-flies  elsewhere,  belong  to  the  "  Neu- 
roptera," or  insects  with  finely  reticulated  wings,  &c. 
They  are  numerous,  flying  about  the  country  and  ho- 
vering over  the  trenches  and  other  marshy  spots,  where 
it  is  curious  to  watch  them,  perched  on  the  tops  of  staves 
or  branches,  with  their  long  narrow  bodies  sticking  up 
in  the  air.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  colours — red, 
green,  black,  and  blue;  others  are  almost  colourless.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  witness  the  respirating  motions  of 
some  of  the  larger  species,  which  are  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour.     These  insects  are  bred  in  the  water;  the  female 
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|er  eggs  there,  and  if  not  appropriated  by  some 
1  auimalj  these,  in  time,  are  converted  inlo  flattish 
I  provided  with  feet,  which  they  have  occa:sion  to 
]  searching  for  food.  It  takers  a  long  time  before 
Irive  at  the  stage  of  a  perfect  dragon-flyj  at  least 
jar^,  but  their  subsequent  life  is  a  short  and  appa- 
happy  one,  save  in  the  society  of  spiders,  with 
they  wage  constant  war,  I  have  witnessed  maay 
Is  between  this  insect  and  a  large  species  of  spider 
1/^),  which  generally  terminated  in  the  death  of 
jcious-looking  dragon-fly,  who,  wltli  flashing  eyes 
luiidable  jaws,  fiercely  defended  himself  It  w^ould 
lof  phwe  here  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  their 
[cent  compound  eyes,  wliich  are  made  up  of  a 
Ide  of  lenses,  and  are  truly  beautiful  objects  for 
leroscope.     They  prey  on  small  insects,  and  by 
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DUstatOM  fiiligineft 
-         dimldiaus 


Ictinns  latro 
GjaacABtha  fcfox 


y»  tiifldft 

Galopterjrx  d^a 
Lettes  tricolor 


AgrioB  linearis 
„       Incretia 
n       flaTistigma 
Ephemera  albicanf 
Hemerobim  TaUdm 
Corydalit  nubila 
Bittaciu  genlcnlatut 
Macronema  arcaata 


Belonging  to  the  order  "  Neuroptera,'*  although  dif- 
fering  so  widely  in  appearance  from  many  other  insects 
of  the  same  order,  are  those  common  insects  so  well 
known  here  as  wood  ants,  woodlice,  white  ants  (  Termes 
devastans). 

They  have  probably  derived  their  name  of  ants  from 
the  societies  and  habitations  in  which  they  live,  and  are 
also  divided  into  males,  females,  and  neuters,  or  workers. 

These  destructive  creatures  infest  houses  and  trees, 
and  very  often  destroy  the  beams,  rafters,  and  floorings 
of  the  former.  There  are  generally  several  kinds  of 
them,  and  in  the  nests  some  are  very  small,  and  white  or 
grey,  and  the  others  as  described  below;  they  differ  sin- 
gularly in  their  general  appearance  at  different  times. 
Those  which  I  have  seen  most  frequently  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  size,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  about 
the  body  and  legs,  but  the  head,  which  is  large  and  pointed, 
is  much  darker,  being  brownish  black.  There  are  a 
series  of  transverse  striae  in  the  abdomen.  The  antennas 
are  long  and  twelve-jointed. 

Some  build  their  nests  in  trees,  and  some  on  rafters 
and  other  portions  of  houses.  They  are  constructed  of 
thin  dried  earth  and  woody  tissue,  very  light  and  friable. 
These  nests  are  approached  by  long  arched  and  narrow 
galleries  or  covered  pathways,  which  are  obviously  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  insects  from  being  seen  and  de- 
stroyed by  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  birds,  lizards, 
&c.  They  are  surprisingly  industrious  and  destructive ; 
I  have  known  them  to  construct  in  the  course  of  one 
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breaks  down  a  portion  of  its  muddy  cell  and  goes  Ibrth 
to  the  world  on  its  own  account. 

Some  build  thimble-shaped  nests  ;  others  long,  narrow 
cells,  striated  on  the  outside ;  others  attach  a  pedicle  of 
mud  to  the  ceiling,  and  suspend  from  it  a  number  of 
cells  enclosed  in  a  homogeneous  mass  of  earth.  Those 
small  globular  mud-nests  so  oflen  seen  here  stuck  in 
rows  like  marbles  on  walls  and  posts,  are,  I  believe,  con- 
structed by  another  species  allied  to  this  tribe,  and  require 
to  be  noticed.  In  colour  and  size  they  resemble  the 
common  maribunta,  being  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and 
about  one  inch  long;  the  mandibles  are  prolonged  and 
triangular  in  shape,  and  the  pedicle,  which  connects  the 
thorax  to  the  abdomen,  is  very  long  and  tapering. 
These  insects  are  called  "  Masons"  here,  and  when  their 
marble-shaped  nests  are  finished,  deposit  an  egg  inside 
along  with  young  spiders  or  caterpillars,  to  serve  for 
food  for  its  young,  which  are  gradually  developed  in 
the  mud-nest. 

The  third  family  of  the  aculeated  hymenopterous  in- 
sects are  those  whose  upper  wings,  with  few  exceptions, 
fold  longitudinally,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  different 
species  of  maribuntas  which  are  here  so  common.  They 
belong  to  the  wasp  tribe  {VesparicB),  and  from  their 
habits  and  skill  in  architecture  are  very  interesting  to 
naturalists.  They  sting  severely,  and  the  wounded  part 
inflames,  and  in  delicate  habits  is  apt  to  bring  on  feven 
I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  where  partial  blind- 
ness has  resulted  fi-om  the  eye  being  stung. 

The  most  common  species  (JPolistes)  is  about  one 
inch  long,  of  a  chestnut  brown  colour ;  but  the  wings  and 
head  are  lighter  coloured,  being  of  a  yellow  brown. 
They  diffuse  an  agreeable  perfume,  something  like  honey- 
water.  They  build  about  outhouses  and  other  unfi-e- 
quented  buildings,  and  often  in  houses,  espedcAV^  XJcv^ 

x2 
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3Tinected  to  the  first  by  a  slender  pedicle-     It  is 

3y  the  lower  classes  "  cushi  mamma  ant/'  and  is 
hd  to  breed  the  real  cushi.     It  is  often  seen  with 

ind  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  others. 
Iher  specimen  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  has  an 
1ms  oval-shaped  head,  placed  vertically^  the  m^- 

)rniing  about  one-third  of  the  head,  being  serrated. 
Iteniiaj  nre  very  long  and  geniculate;  the  legs  are 
?j  especially  the  hinder  pair;  the  abdomen  con- 
in  its  middle,  is  connected  by  an  irregular,  or 
[laped,  pedicle  to  the  thorax,  which  is  gibbous, 

mfortuiiately,  unacquained  with  the  Imbits  of  lK)tli 
le  insectSj  wliich  appear  to  me  not  to  be  generally 


famous  Monouri  Ant,  which  is  used  by  the  lu- 
Is  one  of  the  ingrctlieiits  in  preparing  the  deadly 
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curled  at  the  tipa.  Their  haunts  and  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  the  others  which  they  so  much  resemble. 

Another  species  of  black  ant  (  Qryptoeeru9\  but  which 
is  very  different  in  shape  to  the  two  others  above-men- 
tioned, is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  The  head  is  flattened, 
square,  and  emarginaled;  the  antennce  small,  and  fitting 
into  grooves  at  the  side  of  the  head,  at  the  posterior 
angles  of  which  are  two  spines;  the  thorax  is  very  irre- 
gularly shaped,  and  spinous;  the  abdomen  almost  glo- 
bular, and  joined  to  the  thorax  by  two  knots.  They  are 
of  very  different  sizes,  being  generally  about  half  an  inch 
long.  They  are  armed  with  stings,  but  are  generally 
harmless.  I  have  observed  a  colony  of  these  ants  in  the 
same  place  for  the  last  six  years.  This  chosen  locality 
is  a  row  of  palings  close  to  a  house  in  the  country,  and 
although  the  staves  have  been  painted,  and  latterly 
coated  with  tar,  these  insects  have  never  abandoned  the 
spot.  In  dry  weather  they  are  to  be  seen  in  great  num- 
bers running  along  the  ledge  which  traverses  the  palings, 
and  have  apparently  made  an  excavation  or  nest  in  one 
of  the  larger  comer  posts,  where  a  wide  orifice  leads  to 
their  abode.  I  have  repeatedly  pushed  in  small  pieces 
of  wood  to  disturb  them,  but  they  very  soon  removed 
the  offending  intruder,  and  bit  at  it  sharply  with  their 
mandibles.  They  climb  the  neighbouring  trees,  and 
perform  expeditions  on  the  ground,  but  in  wet  weather 
very  few  of  them  show  themselves  out  of  doors.  Another 
allied  species  is  Cryptocerua  ptmlluSj  whose  habits  and 
appearance  are  similar  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  large  species  of  ant  called  by  the  negroes 
**  Yager,  or  hunter  ants."  I  once  stumbled  upon  a  host 
of  them,  which  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  an  old  box 
which  had  long  been  undisturbed.  The  commotion  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  lid  and  moving  of  the 
box  was  indescribable.     They  swarmed  in  all  direction?, 
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have  never  seen  such  a  nest,  and  should  suspect,  from  the 
character  of  the  insect,  that  its  habits  must  approach  that 
of  the  "PoHstes  morio"  above  described. 

A  very  pretty  urn-shaped  nest  is  constructed  by  a 
spe^eiqp  of  maribunta  about  eight  lines  in  length ;  the 
people  here  call  it  the  "  Frenchman,"  but  why  I  do  not 
know.  The  head,  wings,  and  posterior  rings  of  the  ab- 
domen are  brownish  black ;  the  rest  of  the  insect  is  of  a 
yellow  brown.  It  builds  its  nests  on  branches  of  trees, 
and  the  combs  or  cells  often  contain  a  sort  of  saccharine 
fluid  like  honey,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  many  of 
the  other  species. 

A  small  species  of  maribunta  (Polistes  nidulana), 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black 
colour,  with  golden  streaks  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
may  be  constantly  observed  flying  about  houses  and 
gardens,  and  builds  its  beautiful  pear-shaped  nests  on  the 
branches  of  trees  or  shrubs ;  it  is  very  harmless,  and  does 
not  appear  to  sting. 

A  similar  species  to  the  P.  nidulans,  but  larger,  and  of 
an  entire  black  colour,  builds  long  conical  nests,  which 
are  suspended  from  branches,  and  are  of  a  silvery  white 
colour.  The  cells  are  likewise  arranged  in  tiers,  being 
concave  above  and  convex  below. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  wasp  family  are  found : — 
Odynerus  nigricornis,  Brachygastra  aurulenta,  Polistes 
cfiBrulea,  P.  nigripennis,  P.  infundibuliformis,  P.  rejecta, 
P.  pygmsBa,  P.  rufina,  P.  Cayennensis,  P.  fasciata,  P. 
labiata,  P.  infuscata,  P.  urceolata,  P.  versicolor,  P. 
analis  vel  variegata. 

The  bees  and  their  allies  constitute  the  fourth  and  last 
family  of  aculeated  hymenopterous  insects,  and  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  large  size  and  hairy  appearance  of  the 
posterior  pair  of  legs,  the  first  joint  of  the  taisi  being 
remarkably  large,  dilated,  compressed,  and   often   hairy, 
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for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  insect  to  procure  and 
collect  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers  on  the  pollen  of  which 
they  generally  feed.  I  have  in  my  collection  upwards  of 
twenty  different  species  of  this  large  family,  but  am  aware 
that  a  larger  number  than  this  obtains  in  this  coantry, 
which  is  a  true  Paradise  for  insects  of  this  order.  They 
vary  in  size  from  the  common  bee  to  others  which  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

One  of  the  largest  species  met  with  is  upwards  of  an 
inch  long  {Xylocopa  violaoea)^  of  an  entire  glossy  black 
colour,  the  eyes  being  yellow,  and  the  wings  bronze ;  the 
legs  are  large  and  hairy.  The  female  is  much  larger  than 
the  male.  They  are  very  destructive  to  wood^  the  female 
boring  large  circular  holes  which  penetrate  to  some  depth, 
and  are  divided  into  several  cells  by  partitions  artificially 
constructed  for  that  purpose  of  woody  tissue  and  some 
viscous  fluid.  In  each  of  those  cells  she  deposits  an  egg, 
and  leaves  a  kind  of  paste  as  Ibod.  They  are  called  car- 
penter bees,  and  by  the  French  Abeillea  perceboia  and 
Menuisieres.  They  are  constantly  seen  flying  about 
flowers  of  the  fidele  wood,*  locust,  and  other  trees. 

»Several  varieties  are  found  here: — Xylocopa  cajennss, 
X.  fimbriata^  X.  asneipennis,  X.  barbata;  Trachina  vel 
centris  denudans,  Tr.  longimana,  Tr.  lineolata. 

Another  large  species,  somewhat  similar  in  size  and 
general  appearance  to  the  carpenter  bee,  but  is  of  an 
entire  yellow  or  yellow  brown  colour,  and  has  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  mouth  more  prolonged,  is  allied  to  the 
^'  humble  bees''  (Bombus)^  and  makes  a  nest  in  walls  or 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  where  there  is  a  society  of  them. 

Another  species  of  Bombus,  about  one  inch  long,  is 
black,  except  the  eyes  and  thorax,  which  are  yellow ;  the 
legs  and  body  are  very  hairy. 

*  The  term  flddle-wood  ii  a  corruption  of  fldMe-wooi  tree. 
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[jrd  species  is  the  **  Bombus  Braziliensis/*  about 
liarters  of  an  inch  long  and  blackish  in  colour,  with 
latches  of  yellow,  two  on  the  thorax  and  one  on 
liomen.  Stictia  vel  Bembex  si<rnata,  B*  inaculata, 
long  to  thid  family,  as  well  as  the  following  beau- 
jsects: — Hemisia  clitelligera,  H,  varia;  Centris  di- 
C.  infernalis,  C-  cilipes;  Epicharis  dasypus;  Ex- 
liicida,  E.  anrata;  Melipona  conpressipes,  M,  late- 
ly pallens,  M*  pallida;  Euglossa  Surinamensis,  E. 

~ntleman  once  sent  me  a  singular* looking  neat,  or 
lin  of  cells  cemented  together^  which  he  had  found 
1  his  orchideous   plants  ;  on   breaking  open  one  of 

^lls,  I  found  a  large  whitish  larva  inside,  and  deter- 
Ito  keep  the  others  for  future  inspection.  I  put 
and  about  three  weeks  afterwards  I  broke  open 
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hollow  trees,  and  form  an  irrejrular  homogeneous  sort  of 
habitation  of  thin  and  ?ery  light  material,  not  regularly 
arranged  in  cells  or  combs,  but  with  vitrious  sized  holes, 
where  they  deposit  the  honey.  I  have  seen  them  occupy 
the  inside  of  a  living  cabbage-tree,  which  they  entered  by 
small  circular  orifices.  They  may  be  handled  with  im- 
punity, having  no  sting,  and  if  squeezed  leave  a  pleasant 
honey-like  smell  on  the  fingers.  They  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  flowers  and  the  sugar-boiling  houses, 
where  they  may  be  seen  in  thousands  in  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses casks.  These  bees  have  no  queen  that  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  but  they  occasionally  swarm  and 
emigrate.  The  inhabitants  often  place  wooden  boxes, 
perforated  with  small  holes^  outside  their  windows,  or  in 
the  galleries,  and  the  bees  find  these  convenient  places  of 
resort,  but  in  the  end  are  robbed  of  their  honey  for  their 
pains. 

I  am  acquainted  with  three  varieties  of  this  kind  of 
honey-bee,  and  these  all  build  in  the  wild  state  the  same 
kind  of  nests,  which  consists  of  two  portions,  one  intended 
for  the  storing  of  the  honey,  made  up,  as  above  described^ 
of  thimble-like  recesses,  and  the  other  composed  of  tiers 
of  cells  like  the  maribunta  nests,  where  the  bees  lay  their 
eggs  and  hatch  their  young.  These  bees  are  attacked  by 
many  other  insects,  but  especially  by  a  small  species  of 
vespa,  which  may  be  seen  endeavouring  to  steal  into  the 
haunts  of  the  industrious  bees,  but  are  gallantly  repulsed. 

Tenth  Order. — Lepidoptera. 

The  tenth  order  of  insects  comprises  the  interesting 
family  of  butterflies  (^Lepidoptera)^  of  which  we  have  a 
considerable  variety  in  this  colony.  Great  numbers  are 
collected  annually,  and  are  carried  aAvay  by  strangers  and 
others  quitting  these  shores  \  but  until  Professor  Erich- 
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ssiiicatioii  of  ttieui  appeared,*  I  bad  never  been 

enough  to  procure  a  list  of  the  Dumerous  species 

|ere,  and  my  own   colleetion  was  too  limited  to 

e  to  do  more  than  form  a  limited  acquatatance 

of  the  most  common.    Butterflies  are  indigenous 

[arts  of  the  colony,  and  are  met  with  all  the  year 

I  have  seen  them  crossing  the  Dcmerara  river 

was  fully  a  mile  in  width  during  a  high   wind, 

which  they  flew.     They  are  generally  seen   in 

numbers  in  the  dry  months,  but  numerous  species 

in  wet  weather;  they  are  seen  in  both  town  and 

but  it  is  chiefly  in   wooded  places  that  great 

abound,     I  have  repeatedly  noticed  butterflies 

bout  after  dark,  and  some  species  frequently  find 

y  into  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  inhabitants  where 

light  is  burning;  and  as  for  moths,  w^ith  uhoni 
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flies  originate.  Most  of  the  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  plants ;  one  splendid  species,  of  a  black  colour  with 
yellow  rings,  is  often  found  on  the  Franchipan-tree  (P^ 
miera  alba)j  the  leaves  of  which  it  rapidly  destroys. 

Another  caterpillar,  about  three  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with  orange 
yellow  and  black  bands  on  its  body,  is  met  with  on  the 
*^  Duranta  ellisia"  when  the  leaves  are  plentiful. 

Some  caterpillars  form  societies,  and  live  under  their 
neatly-constructed  tents ;  several  construct  sheaths,  either 
portable  or  fixed,  in  which  they  fix  themselves;  others 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  where 
(hey  go  through  their  metamorphosis  ;  most  of  them  spin 
cocoons,  in  which  they  enclose  themselves  on  branches  of 
trees,  beams,  comers  of  rooms,  grass,  and  other  things; 
some,  at  the  moment  of  their  change  from  the  chrysalis 
to  the  pupa  state,  eject  a  reddish-looking  fluid,  or  sort  of 
meconium,  which  softens  or  breaks  the  extremity  of  the 
cocoon  to  facilitate  their  exit.  Several  caterpillars  are 
very  hairy,  others  are  protected  by  such  sharp  spines  or 
prickles  as  to  render  it  painful  to  touch  them,  and  occa- 
sionally those  with  spines  sting  very  severely. 

According  to  the  account  given  of  them  by  Professor 
Erichson,  the  following  varieties  oFLepidoptera  occur  here: 
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Eantisthnso 
Cistnla  licas 
„      Byphax 

Famihf  Sphin^uUs. 

Sphinx  niBtica  woods  and  forests 

„      Carolina 

•»      ello  „  „ 

Fhilampdos  satellitia 
Metopsilus  tersa 
Macroglossa  titan 

Family  ZygnaideB. 

Glaucopis  Tel  sphinx  mdanthns— woods 

»,  Tel  „       meones 

„  Tel  „       eone 

„  Tel  „  helymus 

„  Tel  „  mala 

„  Tel  n  candata 

n  ▼el  n  cepheus 

»>  vel  r.  glauca 

,»  Tel  „  sylrius 

„  Tel  „       archias 

„  Tel  „  mysis 


Euprepia  hella 
„       flaTeoIata 

FamUff  Bcmbyce$, 

Liparis  diapbana 
Gastropacha  amilia 
Ceratocarapa  imperialis 
Aglia  erythrinsB 

Familif  Koctua. 

Caipe  Tel  phalena  soror 
Erebus  Tel      „     strix 
„      Tel      „     zenobia 
„      Tel      „     odora 
„      Tel      „     occidua 
„      Tel      „      corisandra 

Famify  Nyctalidea, 
Urania  leibus 

Family  PyralideM. 
Palpita  perspicalis 


Eleventh  Order. — The  Bhipiptera. 

In  the  eleventh  order  of  insects,  the  Rhipiptera,  which 
is  a  small  one,  there  are  so  few  species  here  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  devote  any  space  to  its  consideration ; 
this  order  was  established  by  Mr.  Kirby,  under  the  name 
of  "  Strepsiptera"  (twisted  wings),  and  includes  insects 
somewhat  remarkable  for  their  anomalous  forms  and  ir- 
regular habits.  Thus,  in  their  larvae  state,  many  of  them 
live  between  the  abdominal  scales  of  several  species  of 
wasps,  such  as  the  maribunta  (^Foliates).  They  are  a  sort 
of  "  -^stri "  to  other  insects,  and  some  species  undergo 
the  metamorphosis  from  caterpillars  to  a  perfect  insect  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  "  Bombi." 


Twelfth  Order. — Diptera. 

I  have  now  only  to  consider  the  twelfth,  or  last  order 
of  insects,  the  Diptera,  or  those  with  only  two  wings, 
with  "  halteres,''  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  second  pair 
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— absent  in  such  insects  as  mosquitoes  and  flies 
nstitute  this  order* 

Insects  of  this  order  are  inconceivably  tormenhnj^ 
^  man  and  beast,"  for,  owing  to  the  irritation  oc- 

by  the  flies,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ex- 
mosquito  bites,  "new  comers,"  or  persons  lately 
old  climate^  and  in  the  possession  of  rich  bloody 
rely  annoyed,  while  animals  of  various  kinds  are 
ormented  by  their  assaults.     With  regard  to  mos- 
|(  C??(/^jr  vel  Barcopsylla  penetran^)^  they  unfortu- 
ound  throughout  the  colony,  but  are  less  numerous 
oyinp  in  Georgetown  than  in  the  country  districts, 
rts  of  which,  about  Mahaica  and  Berbice  especially, 
rious  for  the  prevalence  of  these  tropical  plagues  ; 
so  great  is  the   annoyance  from  them  that  veils 

worn  by  travellers  while  riding  or  driving;  tliey 
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There  are  a  great  variety  of  mosquitoes  met  with  in  this 
colony ;  I  have  counted  six  or  seven  kinds,  but  I  believe 
them  to'  be  far  more  numerous,  and  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned by  good  authority  that  there  are  at  least  sixteen 
different  kinds. 

The  varieties  I  have  seen  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  body  and  legs  marked  black  and  white  alter- 
nately. 

2.  Marked  like  the  first,  but  with  feathery  appendages 
on  the  head. 

8.  Grey  brown  in  colour,  with  feathery  tufts  on  the 
head. 

4.  Greyish  brown,  but  without  the  feathery  appendages. 

6.  Greyish  brown,  and  with  the  feathery  tufls  curved. 

6.  A  species  of  green  mosquito,  often  seen  in  thousands 
after  drought.  They  are  of  small  size.  Are  these  latter 
the  young  of  other  species  ? 

The  largest  species  here  is  called  the  "  Gallon  Nipper" 
{Oulea pulicaris).  It  is  surprising  with  what  greediness 
and  severity  it  punctures  the  flesh. 

After  all,  mosquitoes  cannot  be  said  to  bite ;  the  instru- 
ment of  attack  used  is  a  sort  of  stylet,  through  which  the 
blood  is  sucked  up  into  the  stomach.  It  is  astonishing 
to  what  size  the  stomach  distends  after  feeding  ;  the  red 
blood  within  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  transparent 
parietes  of  the  body.  If  preserved  and  watched  in  that 
state  the  size  gradually  diminishes,  and  after  about  two 
days'  abstinence  the  mosquito  dies,  apparently  from  star- 
vation. When  gorged  with  blood  it  is  very  lazy,  and  flies 
heavily  if  forced  to  move.  The  female  mosquito  deposits 
her  eggs  in  water,  where  small  strings  of  them  may  occa- 
sionally be  noticed  floating  about;  after  a  time  these  eggs 
are  hatched,  and  the  larva  frisks  and  gambols  about  in  the 
water.  In  this  state  it  is  an  ugly  looking  thing;  a  slender 
taper  body,  with  a  large  dragon-like  head,  which  is  gene- 
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Id  downwards.     Theyswim  with  great   velocity, 

from  time  to  time,  but  quickly  return  to  the  sui^ 

breathe.     In  the  stagnant  water  of  trenches,  poods, 

ka,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  their 

rphosis.     It  is  a  subject  of  remark  that  mosquitoes 

lore  severely  at  certain  times  than  at  others,  ^nd 

males  are  not  so  injurious  in  their  effects  as  the 
The  minute  wounds  inflicted  occasion  great 
jlamniation  in  subjects  predisposed  to  their  attacks^ 
fcn  induce  troublesome  ulcers,  the  scars  of  which 
I  for  years,  but  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  the  old 
Ints  and  negroes  rarely  suffer  from  the  punctures 

insects.  The  mosquito  is  analogous  to  the  gnat 
Ipipieiw)  of  Europe  j  on  the  Spanish  Main  the  term 

(a  little  fly)  13  applied  to  the  sand-flies,  which  be- 
Ittie  genus  ''  simulium  ;''  while  the  insect  called  in 
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larv»  are  developed,  and  often  occasion  tumours  or  trou- 
blesome ulcers.  Other  varieties,  belonging  to  the  family 
'^  muscarisB,*'  infest  the  sores  of  animals,  as  well  as  of 
human  beings  ;  they  attack  meat  and  food  of  all  kinds, 
and  very  often  lay  their  eggs  there,  much  to  the  disgust 
and  annoyance  of  housekeepers  ;  thc^y  are  often  noticed 
buzzing  about  the  dying  and  others  but  feebly  alive,  and 
seem  to  possess  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  approaching 
dissolution.  They  swarm  in  thousands  on  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  in  neglected  graveyards  consume  rapidly 
the  putrefying  and  mouldering  corpses  exposed  to  their 
terrible,  but  perhaps  useful,  assaults.  Some  species  fre- 
quent the  ^'  boiling-houses"  of  estates,  and  crowd  the 
sugar  and  molasses  casks  ;  whilst  others  confine  them- 
selves to  the  houses  and  storerooms  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  following  varieties  are  met  with : 


TalMUiiif  mexicanus 
^       occidentalis 
„       tibialiB 

Diabasis  scntellata 

I^piielaga  lepidota 

ChrjBops  triitiB 
„        immacolata 


Famify  A^ilici. 

Laphryia  fkscipennis 
„         clayii)es 

Asilns  barbatiis 
„    Digritanis 
,,    striola 


Famihf  Bomhijliarii, 

Anthrax  crythroccphala 
M       hela 


FamUy  Stratiomyda. 

Hermetia  illacens 
Cyphomia  cyanea 

Famibf  Sjfrphice, 

Yolncella  obeaa 
Erifltalii  vinetonim 
„        fiuciatui 

FamUy  Mu»cariat. 

Tachina  analis 
Jiexia  melaleuca 
Surcophaga  chrysostoma 
Lucilia  macellaria 

„      pntrhla 
Ochromyia  bicolor 
Herinca  viobicea 
Calobota  erythrocephala 

„       insignia 

,,       annulata. 


Injusoria. 

The  wonderful  minute  animals  constitutinjj  the  In- 
fusoria  present  a  very  interestinty  subject  of  research  to 
those  who   are  fond   of  using   the   microscope.     These 
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pr  creatures,  which  have  only  lately  been  brought 

the  observing  powers  of  man^  are  abundantly  found 

the  fossil  and  lirin^  state  in  the  waters  and  soib 

colony.     I  comnnenced   an   investigation   of  this 

in  1850  and  1851,  and  was  not  then  aware  that 

Irned  Professor  Ehrenberg  had  minutely  examined 

it  specimens  of  earth  procured  from   the  eolonvt 

ad  found  a  variety  of  infusoria,  a  table  of  whirh 

llished  in   R/  SchomburgVs    **  Reisen   in  British 

^,"  and  from  which  I  have  compiled  the  list  sub- 

The  soil  which  I  examined  was  principally  from 

letown   and  the  neighbouring  estates,  viz.,  Haags- 

Ij  Petershail,  Rome  and  Houstoun,  Kitty,  Enmore, 

[casionally  from  some  places  in  Essequebo  and  the 

Ir,  and   from   the   borings    of  artesian  wells.     The 

Auvh  I  Jbund  most  common  w^ere  the  *^  Navicula,*' 
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POLTOASTmiOA.  WmJkB  FOUVD. 

Acfananthes  breTipM. DemenurB 

Acdnoc^cluf  bueptenaiinfl  UaiAum 

Actinoptychna  Utemariaa    „ 

n  Benarinfl 

Aioella  ecornis   Pizara 

,,    areolata 

Bacillaria  Tulgaris Savannah  mould 

Biddttlpbia  polchella 

CotdnodiBCHfl  eccentricu* Deroerara  ulanda 

„  disdger  Haiama 

„  radiatns Arabian  ooayt 

„  snbtilis    Haiama 

Coccxmeif  floiiteUam  „    • 

Dictyocha  epiodon Arabian  coast 

Dictyopyxcis  cmciata Haiama 

Difflngia  areolata   Pirara 

Detmogonium  goiaaenae  Woodrift  Deaerara 

Diploneif  didyma   Demerara 

Difoeplea , Pirara 

Eonotia  amphioxyi    Arabian  coast 

„     biceps    Tapacoma 

M     fbrmica  *■.*■•...•••........•         ^ 

J,     crododilus Tapacnma  and  Pirara 

„     monodon  „  „ 

„     pUeus „  „ 

M     tridentula Tapacama 

Fragillaria  glabra  Pirara  and  Axabian  coast 

„         rhabdosoma 

GallioneUa  crenulata Demerara  and  Essequebo 

„         granalata Pirara 

„         distans ,, 

„         sulcata Haiama 

Gloeonema  sigmoides 

Glomphonema  margaritaoeum ...  Pirara 

Himantidium  arcus    Pirara  and  Tapacuma 

„  papiUo Demerara 

„  parallelum  Pirara 

„  zygodon   „ 

NaTicola  afflnis  Pirara  and  Sandhills 

„      amphioxys  Essequebo 

„       amphisphenia Pirara 

„       diaphana 

„      dilatata    

„      ftilva 

»       gibba    

„       uneolata  

„      demerara Tapacuma 

„      rostrata    ^ 

„       schomburgkorum  Pif'ara 

„       sigma  

Pinnularia  dicephala Pirara  and  Sandhills 

,y  insequalis Pirara 

f,         macilenta „ 

f,         borealis Savannah  mould 

„  nobilis  Essequebo 

,y         schomburgkii  Haiama 

„  striatula   

„  yiridia  Pirara 

y2 


Class— PifYTOMTiT  ARIA, 
^nipl'iclisciis  obtusus. 

,  .  ,  •'  reu-lla   .'.■.■.'; 

i-ithastoriscus  radiatus  ._'.'.■ 

-Ldthodontium  bursa  ....'.*.' 

»»  ^'^■tura.... .....'. 

»»  naautum  ....*.'.'..' 

ff  platjodon    .... 

^thoi^hdium  amphiodon  .....;' 
»t  An^osum.... 

M  articulatam  .""  ' 

clepsammidium."."  J 
»>  claTatam 

»»  crenulatmn i 

w  curratum  ....'.*.*.*.'.* 

n  obliguuin 

»»  pei  ...**"* 

»»  Poij^edrum ...  *  *  *  p 

'♦  proboscis    .....***** 

»»  9'wdratum,... p 

M  rude    ]'"' 

»♦  •^Ptrnni    .***'.'...*. 

»»  semicirculare fs 

»»  wrra p. 

w  Bpiriferum 

Spangimhi.ac!Si^'^••••*•- 

»»          amphicephiia     .*.*.*"  w! 
*«Pera    "  ^^ 

«  caput  serpentis.. 

>»  cenocephala  .. 

tt  cJavus ^^^ 
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SECOND  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. , 

Animalia  molluaca — MoUusks. 

After  having  described  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
first  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  those  with  ver- 
tebrae, 1  have  now  to  consider  those  which  have  neither  an 
articulated  skeleton  nor  a  vertebral  canal.  These  animals, 
which  are  known  as  moUusks  (molltisca)^  include  the 
varieties  of  shells  and  their  inhabitants  so  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  West  Indian  islands  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  which  are  unaccountably  scarce  in  this 
colony.  Their  structure,  general  appearance,  and  habits 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description  ;  they  have 
been  divided  into  six  classes  : 

1.  Cephalopoda. 

2.  Pteropoda. 

3.  Gasteropoda. 

4.  Acephala. 

5.  Brachiopoda. 

6.  Cirrhopoda. 

Of  the  first  class.  Cephalopoda,  the  singular  animal,  so 
'Well  known  as  the  Portuguese  man-of-war,  called  by  the 
ancients  Nautilus  and  Pompilus,  and  by  the  moderns 
Argonauta  argo,  is  almost  the  only  representative.  It  is 
frequently  seen  with  its  gaudy  crimson  sail  floating  on  the 
tranquil  waters  of  the  river  Demerara,   but   is   seldouv 
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,  owing  to  the  unpleasant  sensation  it  occasions 
jtized  by  its  long  tendril-like  limbs.  These  substi* 
>p  feet  enable  it,  howeverj  to  cling  to  objects  for 
on  and  repose, 

Ihe  second  class,  or  Pteropoda,  or  mollusks^  which 
1  the  ocean,  but  have  no  feet  with  which  to  attach 
ves  to  any  object^  there  are  notj  I  believe,  any 
known  here, 

he  third  class,  or  Gasteropoda,  there  are  a  few 
s  which  require  notice.  The  common  slug  is  a 
stance  of  this  clasSj  but  it  is  scarcely  or  ever  seen 
na*  In  the  woodsj  mountains,  and  plains  of  the 
specimens  of  Gasteropoda  are  frequently  found, 
encral  the  shell  only  is  obtained  ;  in  the  trenchea 
lids  of  plantations  they  are  not  uncommonly  met 
The   follow! n IT  are   the  species   found  ami 
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Belon^^ng  to  the  family  Melania  are  the  following 
species : 

Mrianiii  stra— rocks  in  flowiog  waten,  as  riren  Easeqiiebo  and  Masarani 
„       brerior  „  „  „ 

n      chlorif  n  »»  »« 

Family — JBuccmoida.    Genus — Marginella. 


Mafynella  ccBralMOsni  —  woodi 

and  itreams 
Bvocinixni — woods  and  strsams 
Porpora  cataracta 
Mores 


Fqsus  morio  • 
Fjrrola  mdongena 
Noenla  rostrata 
Solen  caribb«ns 
Torbinella? 


The  next  species  belongs  to  the  family  of  Neritina ; 
it  is  a  pretty-looking  little  shell,  and  is  rather  common  : 

Keritina  zebra — sand-banks,  rirers  Demerara  and  Essequebo 

Class  IV. — Acephala. 

As  implied  by  the  name,  the  Mollusks  under  this  class 
have  no  apparent  head  ;  there  are  but  a  few  varieties  here, 
and  those  but  rarely  seen : 

Unto  hyica— in  waters  about  Takntu 

Monocondylea  parchappii— in  waters  about  Takntu 

H jria  syrmatophora— in  the  neighbourhood  of  Awaricuru 

„     oorrugata  „  „ 

„     hnmilis  „  „ 

Castalia  ambigua— Takntu  waters 
Anodonta  ensiformis      „         „ 
Teredo  nayalis— found  on  submerged  piles  and  ships*  bottoms,  to  whicli  it 

is  Tery  destructive 


•        Class  V. — Brmichiopoda. 

All  the  Branchiopoda  are  invested  with  bivalve  shells, 
virhich  are  fixed  and  immovable ;  the  species  are  rare  in 
this  colony : 

Terebratula 
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THIRD  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

Animalia  articulata — Four  classes. 

1.  Class  Annelides — Worms. 

2.  Class  Crustacea — Crabs. 

3.  Class  Arachnides — Spiders. 

4.  Class  Insecta — Insects. 

The  classes  comprising  this  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  suflSciently  known  to  render  any  description 
of  their  structure  and  functions  necessary.  I  shall,  there- 
fore,  at  once  proceed  to  consider  the  species  of  each  class 
met  with  in  this  colony. 

Class  I. — Amielides — Worms. 

The  class  of  worms  has  been  divided  into  three  orders, 
without  including  those  found  inside  the  bodies  of  man 
and  animals,  which  are  termed  entozoa.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  enter  upon  any  lengthened  notice  of  this  class 
or  its  minor  orders.  The  common  earthworm  (JJtimbricus 
terrestris)  is  common  enough  in  soils,  especially  in  wet 
weather,  when  they  approach  the  surface,  and  are  greedily 
sought  after  by  pigs  and  other  animals  who  prey  upon 
them,  and  root  up  the  ground  destructively  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  leech  belongs  to  this  class,  but  except  a  large 
common  kind,  not  the  medicinal  leech  (Hirudo  medici* 
nalis)i  none  are  found. 
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Class  11 Crustacea. 

Jaiiiaials  belonging  to  the  second  clasjs,  Crustacea^ 

Iquent   in   numbers  but  not  in  variety  in  Guiana. 

id  flats  on  the  coasU  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 

with  innumerable  crabs,  which  at  low  water  may 
in  thousands  issuing  from,  or  retreating  to  their 

By  boring  cavities  on  the  embankmentB  of  estates 
pquently  occasion  much  mischief  by  undermining 
Ith,  and  allowing  the  water  to  ooze  through.      Some 

inhabit   the  fresh    waters;    and  both   crabs   and 

are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  canals  and 
Is  of  many  estates.  It  is  curious  to  observe  their 
In  the  numerous  mud  flats  throughout  the  colony. 

largest  species  of  crab  is  the  Bonoori,  which  is 
|along  the    coasts   and    rivers.     It   is  a  species  of 
It  is  of  a  bluish  colour   above   and  brown 
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at  times  they  make  a  loud,  clacking  noise  with  these 
claws ;  these  crabs  are  not  eaten  except  by  the  coolies 
and  are  called  by  the  Creoles  Madeira  crabs. 

A  species  of  crab  allied  to  the  above  is  the  boatman 
crab  {Oelasinua  marianis).  In  this  crab  one  claw  is 
generally  much  larger  than  the  other ;  the  legs  are  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  the  body  of  a  rhomboid  form,  and  dark 
in  hue.  It  is  found  in  mud  flats,  and  if  brayed  in  a 
mortar  and  stewed,  is  good  to  eat. 

The  smallest  kind  of  crab  here  is  the  Pinnoteres,  which 
in  thousands  may  be  seen  crawling  along  mud  flats,  about 
bridges  and  stellings,  and  in  graveyards  and  swampy 
places.  They  vary  in  size  from  one  half  to  one  inch  in 
length. 

A  remarkable  species  of  crab  is  called  here  Jumbi,  or 
Soldier  Crab  {Ortipstis  cruentatiis).  It  is  met  with 
about  the  stellings  and  bridges,  and  also  in  trenches.  It 
is  of  yellow  colour  underneath ;  but  the  back  and  legs 
are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  mottled  black,  yellow,  and 
green  ;  its  legs  are  hairy.  These  crabs  are  very  shy, 
and  conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  other  substances, 
and  always  walk  sideways.  They  have  been  known  to 
climb  trees,  and  are  very  active:  they  are  not  eaten — in- 
deed, the  flesh  is  considered  poisonous,  hence  the  name 
jumbi  crab. 

Other  varieties  of  land  crab  are  known,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  specimens  of  them,  nor  are  they 
described  in  books.  The  natives  call  one  species  the 
buck  crab.  It  is  very  like  the  bonoori,  and  is  perhaps  a 
species  of  gecarcinus.  It  has  a  bluish  back,  and  the  legs 
are  of  a  whitish  hue,  tinged  with  violet. 

Another  kind  is  named  the  swamp  crab;  it  is  of  an 
orange  colour,  with  reddish  legs,  and  is  found  in  swamps 
about  the  Essequebo.  Of  the  water  crabs,  or  those  which 
swim  well,  and  have  flat  fins  to  their  legs,  the  most  in- 
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L^  is  that  called  here  the  sherigo  crab  (Porivvns  vel 
|?*w/).     It  is  caught  m  the  trenches  and  canals,  and 

severely  with  its  claws  ;  tt  Is  a  great  scavenger, 
bds  on  almost  everything.  The  colour  varies;  I 
L^en  them  yellow,  reddish^  and  of  a  greenish  hue, 
aes  almost  white.  The  back  is  glabrous,  and 
lly  marked  with  deeply  impressed  lines,  which  liavc 
liar  resemblance  to  the  bust  and  body  of  a  female, 
Jti  so  that  native  artists,  by  the  addition  of  a  head 
|t,  touched  up  with  a  little  paint,  complete  in  a  few 
Its  a  capital  female  figure  on  the  top  of  the  shell.    « 

prawn    and  shrimp  are  both  found  here  in  the 

Ils  far  as  the  salt  water  extends* 

prawn  {PaUemon  aevratm)  attains  to  the  size  of 

I  five  inches,  and  is  of  a  piile  steel  blue  colour,  with 

|h-coloured  tail  and  legs.     The  shrimp  {Crangon 
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head  in  the  different  varieties,  they  offer  an  interesting^ 
subject  of  research.  The  females  lay  a  great  number  of 
efcgBj  which  are  batched  in  a  round  kind  of  nest  of  a  white 
Gotton-like  appearance,  which  they  carry  about  with  them, 
and  only  give  up  in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger.  1 
have  opened  many  of  these  nests,  and  have  counted  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  tiny  spiders  packed  closely  together,  yet 
nimble  and  lively  when  liberated  from  this  receptacle. 
Spiders  are  great  enemies  to  cockroaches,  dragon  flies, 
and  insects.  The  bird  spider  {Mygale  avicularia)  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  extremely  hairy,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour ;  the  tips  of  the  feet,  and  palpi,  and  the 
inferior  pili  of  the  mouth  being  of  a  reddish  hue;  the 
bite  is  severe.  Another  large  species  is  called*  the  brown 
tars.ntu\ei{Mf/galefa8ciata).  The  black  tarantula  ( Cteniza 
niduUms)  is  also  of  large  size,  and  is  found  in  woods  and 
on  the  ground,  the  bites  of  these  tarantulas  or  ^^  Araignees- 
crabes,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  French  colonists,  is 
reputed  to  be  dangerous,  and  frequently  occasion  much 
irritation  and  fever.  The  large  spotted  spider  (JSptira 
clavipes)  has  two  eyes  approximated  in  pairs  on  each  side; 
while  the  remaining  four  are  arranged  in  a  quadrilateral 
form  in  the  middle. 

Another  species  of  crab  spider  is  the  Acrosoma  spinosa 
vel  gastracantha  aculeata.  It  is  found  on  branches  of 
trees  in  woods;  as  is  likewise  a  species  of  Nephila  and 
Argyopes  argentata.  These  are  all  insects  which  spin 
webs  to  entrap  their  prey. 

There  are  several  others  whose  habits  are  very  curious 
to  observe.  One  species  suspends  itself  by  a  long  thread 
from  ceilings  of  rooms  and  galleries,  and  is  thus  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  breeze  until  it  seizes  its 
victim,  some  unsuspecting  fly  or  other  small  insect ;  if 
alarmed  or  approached,  it  climbs  nimbly  up  its  rocking 
ladder,  and  rolls  up  the  thread  as  it  ascends.     Others  are 
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as  hunting-Spiders;  they  are  in  general  small,  and 
appear  to  spin.    They  frequent  winciowe,  tables,  and 
in  search  of  their  prey,  which  when  seen  is  sprung 
Ti  an  instant,  just  as  the  jaguar  pounces  upon  a 
This  must  be  a  species  of  the  Salticus. 
dentary   spider,  and  one  that   is  very  commonly 
spin  its  web  in  the  corners  of  dark  roomsjs  allied 
>iona  punctata ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
I  black  on  the  legs  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number^ 
[?d  in  two  equal  rows  of  four  each.     Allied  to  this 
t  is  another  kind  of  small   spider,  Thouaisusj  called 
}y  crab  spider.     Other  small  species  appear  to  be- 
i  Lycosa,  Theridion^  Dolomedes ;  but  this  is  merely 
ure'on  my  part^  for  I  have  never  seen  them  de- 

long  legged  spider  occasionally  seen  flitting  about 

1 

■ 
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Of  the  pseudo  scorpions  there  are  a  few  specimens  here, 
which  are  found  among  books  and  papers,  on  rocks, 
trees,  and  even  animals.  Of  the  true  scorpions  there  are 
likewise  other  species,  which  are  frequently  termed  Taran- 
tulas ;  indeed,  this  expression  is  commonly  applied  to  any 
large  hairy  kind  of  spider,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
confusion. 

The  Chelifer  americanus  or  cancroides  is  frequently 
seen  in  collections  of  old  books  and  manuscripts  which 
have  been  long  neglected ;  they  prey  on  the  small  insects 
which  destroy  the  paper,  although  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  themselves. 

The  other  species  are  Amblyomma  ovale  and  Ambly- 
omma  myrmecophaga ;  the  latter  so  called  from  being 
found  on  the  large  ant-eater. 
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library,  and  to  which  I  would  especially  refer  those  who 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  several 
members  of  the  finny  tribe  there  portrayed.  The 
yariety  of  fishes  is  very  great,  the  neighbouring  seas 
and  the  numerous  riyers  and  creeks,  nay,  the  yery 
trenches,  abound  with  them;  and  yet  fresh  fish  of 
good  quality  is  both  rare  and  expensiye.  The  high 
price  of  labour  is  the  cause  of  this ;  but  latterly,  the 
great  demand  for  fish  has  brought  a  larger  quantity 
into  the  market.  Another  reason  of  its  being  dear  is 
the  impossibility  to  keep  it  fresh  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  in  such  a  warm  climate. 

The  number  of  fishes  abounding  in  the  waters  of  the 
coasts  and  the  rivers  and  canals  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  negroes  and  coolies  evince  an  unmistakable  par- 
tiality for  the  "  gentle  art.'*     It  is  a  lazy  and  a  cheap 
mode  of  living ;  at  early  dawn,  canoes  or  corials  are 
maimed  by  able-bodied  fishermen,  who  paddle  away 
for  miles  oflF  the  coast  to  the  various  fishing  grounds, 
where  they  quietly  take  up  their  station  for  the  fore- 
noon, unmindful  of  the  burning  sim  or  drenching  rain 
which  is  directed  on  their  naked  and  unprotected 
bodies.     The  lines  and  nets  are  thrown  out,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  boats  are  sufficiently  loaded  with  jew 
fish,  gUbagre,  flounders,  cuirass,  and  other  odd  fish,  to 
justify  a  return  home.     With  reeking  bodies  and  bois- 
terous shouts  the  fishermen  may  be  heard  paddling 
with  activity,  and  often  racing  to  get  first  to  the 
market,  where  the  produce  of  their  industry  is  soon 
disposed  of.     Nor  are  the  money-making  Portuguese 
heedless  of  the  fascinating  sport ;  they  are  often  to  be 
noticed  in  their  boats  moored  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  waiting  patiently  till  their  hooks  and  lines  have 
captured  the  requisite  number  of  fish.    Their  little 
skiffs  are  seen  dancing  on  the  waters  at  aU  hours  of 
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^t  but  they  seldom  venture  like  the  others  out 
to  catch  fish.  Numbers  of  men  and  boys  occupy 
jmeroufl  wharves  or  stellings  to  join  in  the  trade, 
lid  a  listless  hour  in  hooking  up  quantities  of 
knd  undisposable  fish,  which»  however,  they  ap- 
jite  to  their  own  use ;  while  others,  fishing-rod 
saunter  along  the  canals  and  trenches  to  fill 
baskets  with  hassar,  cuffum^  cat-fish,  and  what- 
Ise  may  turn  up.  In  large  trenches  and  fresh- 
Iponds  the  valuable  queriman  is  eagerly  sought 
ly  others,  who  find  a  ready  sale  for  it.  This  is, 
Icr^/^/ic^,  a  country  for  fishermen.  Old  invalids 
jre-footed  lads  are  constantly  casting  their  nets 
[troubled  waters,  and  bagging  basketfuls  of  tiny, 
fish.  At  low  water  the  negroes  ramble  along 
flats,  thrusting  their   hands  into  the  deep 
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large  number  of  what  are  termed  true,  or  ordinary 
Bshes — ^in  contradistinction  to  another  division  known 
R8  cartilaginous  fishes — such  as  the  shark,  &c.  This 
Older  is  diyided  into  numerous  sub-orders  or  feunilies ; 
Exf  the  perdi  family  or  tribe  (Percoides),  the  snook 
[^Oentrapomua  undecimalis)  is  the  worthiest  representa- 
Uye.  It  is  the  pike  of  the  hot  parts  of  America,  and 
is  yery  much  in  demand  for  the  table.  It  yaries  yery 
tnudi  in  size,  the  largest  occasionally  weighing  firom  20 
to  80  lbs.  It  is  of  a  silver  colour  tinged  with  green, 
ind  is  found  along  the  coasts  and  up  the  rivers,  being 
Mkught  botji  in  salt  and  firesh  water.  It  has  a  pro- 
jecting and  flattened  muzzle  like  the  pike,  but  its  teeth 
are  small  and  crowded  together. 

A  sea  fish,  Serranus  galeus,  allied  to  this,  is  found 
3n  the  coast,  but  it  is  not  so  large,  being  scarcely  a  foot 
in  length.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  but  it  is  not  so  delicate 
in  flavour  as  the  snook. 

The  jew  Ssh  {Plectropoma  chlorurum)  is  a  large 
^Iden-coloured  fish,  which  is  found  in  great  plenty 
ilong  the  coasts.  Its  brilliant  colour  renders  it  a 
pretty-looking  fish ;  but  its  flesh  is  coarse,  and  it  is 
mly  eaten  by  the  poor.  This  flsh  is  called  a  grooper 
in  the  islands,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  is  not  eaten 
m  account  of  its  supposed  poisonous  properties.  It  is 
rery  plentiful  off  the  coast. 

The  snapper  fishes  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  West 
[ndian  islands,  but  are  not  the  same  species  as  are  here 
mown  as  snappers.  The  fishes  so  called  by  fishermen 
lere  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white;  the 
brmer  are  caught  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
tnd  fetch  the  price  of  six  guilders.  The  white  species 
ire  smaller,  and  I  have  eaten  them  and  found  them 
^ood.  These  fish  are  only  caught  at  particular  seasons, 
[n  the  mouth  of  the  river   Essequebo  a  small  fish 

z2 
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|to  the  snappers  is  found ;  it  is  known  as  tbc 
eatesbei,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  tow-n. 

fie  second  family,  or  mailed  cheeks,  there  is  a 
ish  here  allied  to  the  flying  gurnards,  but 
no  supernumerary  fins  or  wings ;   it  is  the  Ce- 

[intes  vel  gasterosteus  spinarella  of  Cuvier- 

te  is  a  species  of  grooper  {Scorp^na)  found 

it  is  a  scaly  fish  with  prickly  protuberances,  and 
length  of  three  to  five  feet  ;  its  flesh  is 
but  is  eaten,  and  has  never  to  my  knowledge 
poisonous,  which  is  occasionally  the  case  with 

lopers  of  the  islands, 
third  family  of  fishes  of  this  order    is    the 

[des,  and  include  the  bashaws.  These  fish  are 
:runts  iu  the  islands,  and  are  of  several  kinds, 
joth  in  the  salt  and   fresh  water.     The  salt- 
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Seventh  family,  Seomberoides  (mackerel  tribe). 

The  sword  fish  {Xiphias  glc^ivs)  requires  no  de- 
scription. This  curious  fish  is  only  known  to  us  by 
the  injury  which  it  occasionally  inflicts  on  the  bottom 
of  ships  trading  here.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion 
the  trenchant  snout  of  this  formidable  fish  has  been 
found  embedded  in  the  planks  of  a  vessel  which  had 
been  thus  curiously  assailed,  bringing  away,  however, 
in  triumph,  the  dangerous  weapon  of  its  woimded 
opponent.  This  savage  sabreur  attacks  indiscrimi- 
nately boats,  bathers,  and  marine  animals ;  nay,  the 
very  rocks  themselves  are  subjected  to  assault  and 
battery.* 

The  pilot  fish  (Naucrates  vel  scombei  diwtor)  is  fre- 
quently seen  by  those  approaching  these  shores,  but  is 
seldom  caught  or  noticed  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, although  its  allies,  the  sharks,. abound  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  the  Pompilus  of  the  ancients,  and 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  wake  of  ships,  and  appears  a  social  little  fish, 
fond  of  good  company,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  travelling. 

The  mullets  (^Mugiloidea)  constitute  the  eleventh 
family  of  the  Acanthopterygians ;  they  are  found  both 
in  salt  and  fresh  water.  A  small  species  {Mugil 
albula)  is  found  in  canals  and  trenches,  and  is  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  flavour.  The  quality  of 
the  mugil  varies  with  its  habitat ;  in  the  open  sea  it 
is  a  poor  fish,  but  in  running  streams  it  enjoys  a 
higher  character  at  table. 

The  following  other  varieties  are  found  here : 

Mugil  liza— about  14  to  2  feet  in  length.  |  Mugil  curema— about  li  feet  long. 

Of  the  family  Gobioidei  there  are  a  few  species,  which 

*  The  pugnacity  of  this  fish  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  in  the  line: 
*'  £t  durus  xiphias  ictu  non  mitior  enai." 
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ognised  by  their  dorsal  spines  being  thin  and 
;  the  species  in  Barbadoes  are  known  as  the 
^ish. 

Following  are  the  species  met  with  here : 
us  bacalaus,  or  Goby  fish,  allied  to  the  blennies, 
nonly  found  in  the  salt  waters  of  the  coast,  and 
red  good  food  by  the  inhabitants. 
[J  fish  of  this  family  are  almost  the  only  ones 
which  construct  nests  of  searweed  for  their 
The  male  patiently  waits  till  the  lady  gobies 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  he  fecundates*  and 
irds  defends  the  young  ones, 
tris  guaviTia  vel  dormitatrix,  or  the  sleeper,  is 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  attaining  a 
of  from  eight  to  ten  inches ;  it  has  a  depressed 
[iflated  cheeks,  and  fins  spotted  with  black,  and 

■ 
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Gec^hagus  pappaterra 

„        ooelliilU— sun  fish 
or  liigunani 
Crenidchla  laxatilis 
H        Tiutta 
n        lugabria 
CjTchla  labiina 
ff      fiuciata 


C^rchla  mtilaDs 

„      flavo-maculata 
„      nigro-maculata 
„      argus 
„      trifiuciata 
„      ocellaris 
„      monocutas 

CentrachuB  (several species) 


The  Carp  family  {Ct/prinidai)^  order  second  of  abdo- 
minal malacopterygians,  comprises  some  interesting 
species.  Seyeral  small  headed,  large  eyed  fishes  of  the 
carp  tribe  are  foimd  in  the  rivers  of  the  colony.  They 
frequent  fresh  and  quiet  streams,  and  feed  on  herbs, 
grain,  and  mud,  of  which  latter  article  of  food  they 
never  lack  a  supply  in  this  alluvial  region. 

The  Yacuta  {Prochilodus  nibro-tcBmatus)  is  a  fresh- 
water fish  found  in  several  of  the  rivers,  where  they 
are  captured  by  nets,  or  shot  by  arrows.  Their  general 
size  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  They  appear 
to  feed  on  the  mud  or  slime  which  attaches  to  rocks  or 
stones,  swerving  from  side  to  side,  apparently  sucking. 
They  ascend  the  rivers  about  April  to  spawn.  The  colour 
is  silvery  white,  with  a  greenish  back,  with  patches  of 
lake  on  the  fins  and  tail. 

Two  other  species  of  salmon  carp  are  also  met  with 
{JProchilodtca  binotatus  and  insignis)^  whose  habits  and 
appearance  are  much  the  same  as  the  first  one;  none 
of  these  fish  take  bait ;  th^  live  only  a  few  minutes 
after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  water.  The 
yacuta  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Essequebo  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  but  neither  of  the  two  others  have  been  caught 
either  in  the  Essequebo  or  Demerara  rivers.  The  carp 
family  are  notorious  for  their  long  lives,  but  whether 
or  no  the  species  met  with  here  are  as  venerable  as 
their  European  allies,  I  am  not  able  to  decide,  inasmuch 
as  their  abodes  are  remote  from  the  civilised  districts, 
and  are  seldom  visited  by  the  inhabitants. 
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^he  carp  family  {Cypnnid^)  there  is  fomid  a 
little  fish  known  here  as  the  Four-eyes  {Ana- 

Yetrophtkalmtis  vel  cobilis  anaOleps),  which  may 
itly  be  seen  in  shallow  water  near  mud  flats, 

Ithey  swim  and  plunge  about  in  ghoals.  If  pur- 
frightened,  they  leap  above  the  water  and  dart 

Ipid  pace  in  jerks  or  springs  along  mud  banks. 

lerive  their  name  of  four-eyes  from  the  singular 
the  cornea  and  pupil  of  each  eye  being  divided 

^  0  parts  by  transverse  bands,  so  that  they  appear 

two  pupils  and  a  double  sight,  which  is  not  the 

IS  each  eye  has  but  one  crystalline  lens,  &c. 

[es>  besides  this  singular  character,  are  very  pro- 
and  give  them  a  peculiar  appearance  when 
on  the  mud.     The  female  is  viviparo\is.     An- 

[species  is  also  founds  A.  microlepis  vel  coarctatus. 
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which  has  frightened  some  people,  who  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  of  a  poisonous  character.  I 
have  noticed  this  appearance  of  the  bones  both  before 
and  after  cooking.  It  is  evidently  unconnected  with 
any  abnormal  quality  of  the  fish. 

The  third  family  of  this  order  is  the  SUuridaB,  com- 
prising such  fishes  as  are  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  true  scales,  of  which  we  have  a  very  great  variety 
in  this  colony.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  beauti- 
fully represented  in  the  "  Pishes  of  Guiana,"  by  Sir  R. 
Schombui^k,  in  the  Naturalist's  library,  and  a  con- 
densed account  of  them  from  that  interesting  work 
will  be  here  given. 

Porcupine  acanthicus  {Accmthicus  hiatrix)  belongs 
to  the  sub-family  Loricarinse,  or  mailed  cat-fish  :  it  is 
a  powerful  fish  found  in  the  river  Branco,  and  is  re- 
markable for  a  row  of  spines  near  the  gUls ;  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  is  considered  good  eating. 

Several  varieties  of  theHypostomas  arefoimd  in  the 
same  river.  The  spotted  Hypostoma  {H.  pecoatomus) 
is  of  a  beautiful  greenish  colour  with  black  spots  ;  its 
length  eight  inches  or  more.  The  shark  tailed  Hypos- 
toma (Jff.  aqualvimm)  is  of  a  greenish  brown,  spotted 
black;  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  foimd  in  several 
of  the  rivers,  living  imder  roots  of  trees  and  rocks 
during  the  day,  and  feeding  chiefiy  at  night. 

The  dotted  Hypostoma  (S.ptmctatum);  the  bearded 
Hypostoma  (H.  barbatus)  and  other  species  are  found 
in  these  waters,  but  are  by  no  means  familiar  even  to 
naturalists. 

Other  species  have  been  lately  described  by  Eichard 
Schomburgk. 

II.  commcrsenii  I  11.  temminckii 

„  itacua  |  „  nudiceps 

These  fishes  swim  with  great  rapidity  and  often  with 
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ek  undermost;*  they  are  chiefly  found  where 
Irrent  is  most  rapid^  and  conceal  or  fasten  them* 
Iby  rock  and  stone. 

Ileties  of  the  Callicthys  hare  been  found  here* 
Iveral  species  have  not  been  fully  described, 
I  common  Hassar^  or  hardback  (C.  pictm)^  belongs 

tribe.    It  ig  of  a  dark  colour,  and  covered  with 

of  armour,  and  is  found  in  trenches,  muddy 

land  even  on  land,  for  these  fishes,  like  many 

]  of  this  family,  are  capable  of  living  a  long  time 

rater,  and  are  known  to  travel  overland  by  means 
spines  and  fins.  They  are  from  six  to  eight 
I  in  length,  and  are  eaten  readily  by  the  natives. 
Ire  easily  caught,  and  the  Creole  boys  are  often 
ttuming  with  numbers  of  them  strung  through 
blade  of  grass,  and  carrying  them  liome  in 
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Biohard  Schombiu^k  as  attaining  to  the  length  of  two 
feet. 

A  la^ie  fish  (the  Fhiactocephalna  hemilopterus)  is 
common  to  Bereral  of  the  rirers.  It  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  kmg,  is  very  roracioTis,  and  makes  a  grunting  noise 
wbeaoL  oanght ;  they  bite  best  by  night,  and  are  excellent 
eating. 

Two  or  more  species  of  Anus  are  found ;  the  marbled 
Alius  {A.  ancimi)  and  the  Arius  obesus.  The  former, 
about  ten  inches  long,  is  distinguished  by  rings  of  a 
Uaddsh  colour  on  the  body ;  it  is  taken  with  the  hook, 
and  is  finely  .flavoured.  It  is,  I  believe,  called  by  the 
natives  Hymiri,  and  is  found  in  the  eredks.  The  Alius 
obesus  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  about  seven 
inches  in  girth  at  the  thickest  parts;  found  under 
trees  in  river  Branco. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Pimelodus  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers.  The  P.  maculatus  is  about  twelve  inches 
long,  has  no  scales,  and  is  of  a  bluish  green  colour ; 
one  species,  brown,  spotted  with  black,  is  called  Tiger 
Fish  (P.  arekaima)^  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  of  excel- 
lent fiiavour.  Another  species,  the  Pimelodus  insignis, 
is  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  black  spots,  and  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length;  it  lives  some  time  after 
being  caught,  and  is  taken  with  the  hook. . 

The  stripe-tailed  Pimelodus  (P.  notatua)  is  larger, 
being  about  three  feet  long,  of  a  grey  colour,  with 
black  spots,  the  tail  being  striped  black. 

Other  species  of  this  tribe  are  found,  but  need  not 
be  enumerated  in  this  place  beyond  their  specific 
names: 

p.  tebac  I  P.  foina  |  P.  stilegichii 

„  raninas  „  equet  „  oiacropteitis 

„  critUtUB        I  I 

The  striped  Platystoma  (P.  tigrintm)  is  a  handsome 
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a  bluish  colour  striped  black  and  white.  It 
large  size,  and  of  iine  flavour.  Other  varieties 
Ifish  occur,  but  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  at- 
Ito  describe.  Another  species  has  been  mentioned 
Ihard  Schomburg-k,  it  is  the  P»  platyrhynebus, 
third  species  was  found  by  liis  brother  in  the 
Jranco,   which   has   been    termed    Platystoma 

[•e  are  several  other  species  of  the  Silurid^  which 

notice;  they  resemble  the  others  in  general 

moe  and  habits,   and  may   be   known  by  the 

ijus  cirri  or  whiskers  about  the  face.     Many  of 

[trc  termed  cat-ftsh  from  the  Latter  circumstance, 

jst  of  them  are  good  eating*     A  fish  called  here 

Im-bum  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

following  species  of  Bagrus  arc  already  known: 
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other   mailed  SiluridaB.     The  species  known  are  as 
follows : 

LoricarU  cataphracta      |       Loricaria  acuta      |       Loricaria  platyura 

The  Dawalla  {Hypothalmua  dawalla)  is  found  in 
several  of  the  rivers,  and  is  considered  a  choice  fish. 
It  is  about  two  feet  long,  destitute  of  scales,  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  green  and  carmine.  It  is  hard  to  catch, 
biting  only  at  live  bait  near  to  populated  districts ;  but 
far  up  the  river  Essequebo  they  are  readily  taken  by 
the  hook. 

The  Lau  Lau  {Silurus)  is  one  of  the  largest  fresh- 
water fish  met  Avith  in  the  rivers  of  this  country.  It  is 
often  found  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  weigh- 
ing 200  lbs.  It  is  of  a  greenish  black  colour  above, 
and  whitish  below,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
When  left  to  nature  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  when  the  young  are  extruded  they  swim  in 
large  shoals  over  the  head  of  the  mother.  In  case  of 
danger,  the  mother  opens  her  mouth,  and  the  fry  find 
a  safe  retreat  in  the  thorax ;  this  is  the  case  also  with 
other  species  of  this  family.  These  fish  feed  on  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  smaller  fish ;  they  swim  with  rapidity, 
and  possess  considerable  strength. 

The  Gilbagre,  or  Gillbacker  {Silurm  parkeri'i)^  is  a 
large  salt-water  fish,  found  plentifully  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  of  the  colony.  It  is  caught  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.  It 
is  purchased  very  readily  by  the  inhabitants,  and  when 
stewed  is  excellent  eating,  and  has  the  appearance  and 
taste  of  veal.  A  valuable  kind  of  glue,  like  isinglass, 
is  obtained  from  the  dried  natatory  bladder,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  colony.  It  is  also  in  considerable 
demand  for  exportation.     It  is  a  voracious  fish ;  one 
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as  caught  and  opened  had  the  arm  of  a  child  in 

mach. 

the  fourth  family  {Salmonides)  of  the  abdominal 

opterygians  there  are  several  interesting  species. 

Pacus  {Myletes  pacu)  are  well  known  to  tra- 
j  in  this  country,  for  they  afford  infinite  sport  to 
mrist,   and  furnish  a  fine  repast  for  his  tabla 
fish  vary  in  size  from  1|  to  2  feet  in  lengthy  and 
mes  weigh  upwards  of  8  lbs.    The  colour  is  a 
ish  red,  with  black  spots.     They  are  sometimes 
ith  arrows  in  great  numbers,  the  natives  con* 
f  to  enclose  a  number  of  the  fish  in  a  particular 
f  the  stream,  when  a  regular  battue  commences, 
often  ends  in  the  death  and  capture  of  hundreds 

Pacus,  many  of  which  are  salted  and  sent  to 
Vir  sale.    Besides  the  common  Pacu  the  following 

■ 
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tint  colour,  fins  and  tails  variegated  red ;  a  round  spot, 
black  and  yellow,  is  seen  on  the  latter.  Its  flesh  is 
yellow,  but  good ;  it  is  found  in  the  Essequebo  and 
other  rivers.  It  is  called  Pirapoco  by-  the  coloured 
people,  and  Firapu  by  the  Arrawaks. 

The  small  scaled  Hydrocyon  {Hydrocyon  miorolepis) 
and  another  species  {Hydrocyon  armatus)  are  found  in 
these  rivers.  The  colour  of  both  is  bluish  green  and 
white,  with  tints  of  lake  about  the  taU  and  fins.  They 
have  both  a  formidable  array  of  teeth.  They  are  vora- 
cious, and  are  captured  either  with  the  hook  or  arrow, 
being  considered  good  eating.  Two  other  species  have 
been  described  by  travellers,  vie. :  H.  scomberoides,  two 
to  three  feet  long,  and  found  in  most  rivers.  The  banded 
Bcliizodon{Schizodonfa8ciatii8)]i9iS  been  also  described, 
and  is  found  in  the  river  Branco.  It  is  of  a  greyish 
colour,  with  black  bands,  and  attains  the  length  of  1^ 
feet.     It  is  much  prized  for  the  table  of  the  traveller. 

There  are  several  species  of  fish  comprised  in  the 
genus  Chalceus,  namely:  the  C.  rotundatus,  C.  angu- 
latus,  C.  tsDuiatus,  C.  labrosus,  C.  nigro  tseniatus, 
G.  latus,  C.  faseiatus,  which  approach  to  herrings  in 
character.  They  are  small  in  size,  but  vary  in  colour, 
but  are  in  general  prettily  marked,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  flavour.  Somewhat  similar  to  these 
are  the  following  fishes : 

Brycon  falcatus,  6  to  8  inches  long,  found  in  most  streams 
„       pesu,  6  inches  lon^;,  common  to  the  Essequebo 
„       BcliomburgkiJ,  6  inches  in  length,  common  to  the  Essequebo 

There  are  some  very  interesting  species  of  the  genus 
Serra  salmo  met  with  in  these  rivers,  among  which  is 
the  famous  Pirai  or  Huma  {Serra  salmo  niger)^  called 
also  the  black  saw-bellied  salmon.  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  long,  but  has  very  strong  and  peculiar  teeth, 
which  are  powerful  enough  to  ])ite  off  a  toe  or  finger 
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Jons  bathing,  as  has,  unfortunately,  more  than 
ippened.     These  fish  are  extremely  voracious, 
tack  all  who  invade  the  waters  where  they  pre- 
rhey  destroy  other  fish  much  larger  than  them- 
and  to  effect   this,  commence  operations  hy 
loff  their  tails ;  it  is,  therefore,  equally  dreaded 
]iinned  by  men  and  fish.     The  pirai  is  of  a  dark 
inclining  to  blue.     It  is  caught  with  the  hook, 
eaten  by  the  Indians,     It  utters  a  grunting 
J  hen  captured,  and  lives  for  several  hours  out  of 
ter.     These  fish  are  not  found  near  the  coasts  or 
Ichures  of  the  rivers,  hut  prefer  the  upper  parts 
streams,  where  they  congregate   about  rocks 
Bes. 

^r  species  of  the  salmon  tribe   have  been  de* 
autliors  :   S,  punctatus,  S.  stagnatilis,  S,  pi- 
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These  fish  are  all  considered  good  eating. 

The  herring  family  {Clupea)  is  the  fifth  of  the 
abdominal  Malacopterjrgians,  and  include  several  spe- 
cimens, which  have,  however,  been  considered  by  ich-^ 
thyologists  to  belong  to  another  family. 

The  largest  firesh-water  fish  met  with  in  the  rivers 
of  this  country  is  the  Sudis  gigas,  which  is  found  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  Essequebo,  where  it  is  captured  with 
harpoons,  or  a  strong  hook  and  line.  Thqr  measure 
firom  eight  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  from 
200  to  300  lbs.,  and  are  excellent  food.  The  colour  of 
the  head  and  dorsal  part  is  rich  brown,  whilst  the 
lower  part  of  the  fish,  with  the  tail  and  fins,  are  lake- 
coloured.  It  is  called  Arapaima  and  Pirarucu  by  the 
Indians,  and  is  hunted  by  them  in  the  shallow  ^*  kira- 
haghs,"  or  inlets  of  the  rivers,  where  the  capture 
affords  excellent  sport  to  the  traveller. 

The  Arowana  {Oateogloasum  arowana)  is  a  beautiful 
fish  about  two  feet  in  length,  which  belongs  to  another 
genus  of  the  same  family,  and  is  found  in  the  Rupu- 
nuni,  and  sometimes  in  the  Essequebo.  It  is  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  the  scales  are  edged  with  red, 
blue,  and  purple.  This  fish  is  chiefly  found  in  muddy 
water,  and  is  captured  by  the  Indians  with  bow  and 
arrow.  It  is  a  common  article  of  food  with  the  natives. 
It  is  said  to  spring  out  of  the  water  after  bats  and 
other  prey.  Allied  to  the  above  fishes  are  the  follow- 
ing species : 

Megalops  atlanticus,  called  here  Cuffum,  and  caught 
in  trenches — a  sea  fish  about  two  feet  long;  Elops 
saurus,  found  on  the  coasts,  one  foot  in  length; 
Engraulis  thrissoides,  six  inches  in  length,  found  in  the 
Cuyuni ;  the  Krumi  is  probably  another  species,  it  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  of  a  bluish-green 
Vol.  II.  2  A 
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It  rises  to  catch  flies,  or  seeds  falling  from   ^ 

Haimura  {Erytkrinm  macrodon)  is  a  voracious, 
poking  fish,   found  near  the   falls  or  rapids  of 

of  our  riyers,  and  attains  the  size  of  three  or 
Let,  It  is  easily  taken  with  the  hook,  but  is 
Icaptured  by  a  species  of  trap  made  of  the 
les  of  trees,  and  is  so  plentiful  as  to  afford  a 
lit  supply  of  food  for  the  Indmns,  who  consider 
[llont  eating.     The  mouth  is  armed  with  strong 

rhich  have  been  known  to  inflict  severe  wounds, 
I  other  species  of  Erji:hrinus  foxmd  here  are  as 


p.  unUwnntua,  iO  inrhe*  lonjr,  called  huH  by  tbe  Arrnwaka 
sulouff,  10  to  14  incilie*  in  length,  found  in  stagnant  water* 
br*zilienii»,  Iji  to  U  inchea  loni;  ;  gool  lo  eAt 
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blesome  to  eat,  in  consequence  of  their  numerous 
small  bones.  They  keep  alive  for  a  long  time  after 
being  caught,  and  are  commonly  brought  to  the  door 
for  sale  by  the  fisherwomen.  Ilie  turbot  and  sole  are 
unknown  to  this  country. 

Of  the  eel  tribe,  fourth  order  Apoda  malacop- 
teryg^ans,  there  are  several  varieties  foimd,  but  they 
are  rarely  or  never  eaten  by  the  better  classes.  The 
fishermen  here  class  them  into  two  kinds,  the  salt- 
water and  the  fresh-water  species.  '  The  former  are 
frequently  caught  by  the  fishermen  off  the  coasts  and 
rivers,  but  are  never  brought  to  the  shore,  not  being 
considered  worth  eating ;  they  are  of  a  light  colour, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length. 

The  fresh- water  eels  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  of 
the  largest  range  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  are  found  in  canals,  trenches,  and  stagnant  waters 
about  plantations.  This  species  is  termed  Gymno- 
thorax  ocellatus.  A  still  larger  species  is  met  with 
about  the  river  Dtmerara  and  its  creeks,  where  it  is 
often  found  among  the  roots  of  the  caladium  arbo- 
rescens.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is 
occasionally  eaten  by  the  negroes.  It  is  known  as  the 
Gymnonotus  vel  ramphichthys  vel  carapus  rostratus. 
Another  species,  Sternarchus  oxyrhyrachus,  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  found  in  the  river  Esse- 
quebo,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  coloured  people. 
Another  species,  Synbranchus  marmoralus,  about  two 
feet  long,  is  found  about  plantations.  Two  other 
species  are  foimd;  one,  the  Sternopygus  vel  ster- 
narchus virescens,  is  met  with  about  the  lake  Amucu ; 
it  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length ;  the 
other  species  is  the  Sternopygus  vel  sternarchus 
lineatus,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  is  found  in  similar  places  to  the  last. 

2  A  2 
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electric  eel  {Gi/muohis  electr'wm)^  or  barcbaclt, 
ad  in  fresh-water  streams,  especially  the  Esse- 
,  where  it  is  frequently  caught  and  brought  to 
It  is  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  and  is  gene- 
ecn  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  but  is  occa- 
y  met  with  much  larger.     The  shock  given  is 
mes  very  powerful,  but  at  other  times  it  may  be 
^d  without  communicating  its  singuhur  properties, 
E^aten  by  the  natives  with  impunity,  but  by  the 
classes  is 'considered  too  "shocking"  a  repast 
;  table.     The  organ  or  seat  of  the  electrical  pro- 
of this  eel  is,  apparently,  the  under  side  of  the 
hich  is  divided  into  compartments,  just  like  the 
cement  seen  in  a  galvanic  battery.     The  cells  or 
ns  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is, 
ntlv.  well  suDulied  with  nerves.     The  electrical 
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species,  the  Tetrodon  vel  chelichthys  psittacus,  about 
six  inches  long,  is  also  found  in  similar  situations.  A 
smaller  variety,  Chelichthys  asellus,  about  four  inches 
long,  is  found  in  the  fresh  streams  of  the  Barima.  A 
small  fish,  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  occasion- 
ally seen  about  the  stellings ;  it  is  called  here  swell 
befUy,  Tetrodon  phizsa.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
blade  bars  across  the  body ;  it  is  capable  of  distending 
its  abdomen  to  an  enormous  size,  which  if  struck 
explodes  with  a  loud  noise. 

The  cartilaginous  fishes  {Chondropterygians)  con- 
stitute the  second  series  of  Cuvier's  division,  and  com- 
prise many  interesting  but  dangerous  fish,  such  as  the 
shark,  sting  ray,  &c. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  shark  found  here; 
a  very  large  species,  Squalus  vel  carcharias  prionodon, 
is  common  to  the  waters  of  the  coasts  and  the  mouths 
of  the  larger  rivers.  Numbers  of  them  may  be  seen 
daily  swimming  about  the  slaughter-house  which  is 
built  close  to  the  river,  and  as  animals  are  killed,  the 
ofFal  is  cast  into  the  muddy  waters,  where  it  is  greedily 
seized  upon  by  the  sharks.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  dead  carcases  of  animals  floating  along  the  river 
and  surrounded  by  sharks,  who  in  the  rapacity  with 
which  they  attacked  them,  frequently  drew  them  be- 
neath the  water.  It  is  feared  that  they  often  help 
to  destroy  sailors  and  others  who  accidentally  happen 
to  fall  into  the  river.  These  sharks  are  frequently 
captured  by  the  negroes,  who  destroy  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  skin  and  spinal  column,  as  well  as  the  jaw- 
bone, which  are  purchased  by  strangers.  Their  size 
varies  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  but  they  are  of 
enormous  bulk.  The  colour  is  of  dull  brownish  black 
on  the  back  and  sides,  gradually  approaching  to  a  dirty 
white  on  the  belly. 
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tlier  8i)ocies,  the  Cfircliarias  vel  squalus  henlei\ 
four  ft>et  to  six  feet  long,  is  also  comraonly  met 
1  the  river  Demertira,  about  tlie  slaughter-house 

secies  of  hammer -headed  sliark  is  occasionallj' 

Zyg:»ena   malleus    vel   vulgaris.       One    dried 

len  Avhich  I  met  with  was  only  about  three  feet 

kh,  but  I  have  seen  others  eaught  which  mea- 

lorc. 

fishermen  of  the  colony  call  the  varieties  found 
e  shovel-nose  shark,  tlic  ground  shark,  and  the 
an  shark- 

sawfish  {Prisfis)  are  found  here;  they  have 
aptured  near  the  mud  iiats,  where  they  appa- 
delii^ht  in  groping  about  for  food.  The  only 
wluoh  I  have  seen  is  the  common  one,  Pristis 
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Another  smaller  species,  Trygon  strogylopterus,  is 
found  in  similar  places  to  the  other,  and  is  about  eight 
inches  long. 

A  third  species,  Tseniura  motoro,  is  about  six  inches 
in  length. 

A  fourth  species,  Trygon  histrix,  is  called  by  the 
Warraus»  Siparri,  and  is  found  in  the  Eupununi  and 
other  streams.  It  is  frequently  described  by  authors 
as  the  Raja  jamaicensis,  or  sting  ray.  A  large  species 
of  the  ray  kind  was  caught  by  some  men  who  were 
fishing  for  gilbagre  in  Berbice  in  1860.  It  measured 
nine  feet  two  inches  in  breadth,  four  feet  four  inches 
in  length,  and  two  feet  three  inches  at  the  air  valyes ; 
the  body  was  twelve  inches  deep.  It  probably  was  the 
Gephaloptera  manatiae  of  Cuvier. 
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to  the  water,  in  fact,  just  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
tide.  When  hatched,  the  careful  mother,  who  has 
visited  them,  leads  the  young  turtles  down  to  the 
water,  where  they  soon  make  acquaintance  with  their 
future  element.  The  eggs  have  a  soft  shell,  are  round, 
and  are  very  good  to  eat. 

Not  long  ago,  two  of  these  turtles  were  seen  prome- 
nading on  the  sandy  beach  close  to  the  fort;  the 
smaller  and  most  active  one  escaped,  but  "  fatty"  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  soon  expiated  his  or  her  rashness 
in  the  cook's  hands. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  land  turtle  known  to  the 
colonist : 

1.  The  Testudo  depressa,  so  named,  I  presume,  from 
the  carapace,  crupper  buckler,  being  somewhat  flatter 
than  is  usual  to  the  land  tortoise.  Their  usual  size  is 
about  one  foot  in  length ;  they  are  easily  tamed,  and 
can  remain  a  long  time  without  eating.  I  had  one 
which  fed  on  bread,  plantains,  worms,  and  other  food, 
but  for  a  long  time  it  refused  food  of  any  kind. 

2.  A  second  species  is  the  Testudo  tabulata,  which 
frequents  woods  and  heights,  and  the  flesh  of  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives. 

Another  kind  of  land  tortoise  has  been  mentioned  by 
some  as  measuring  three  feet  in  length,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen:  it  is  evidently  allied  to  the 
Testudo  indica,  but  has  never,  I  believe,  been  described 
by  any  author.  It  is  found  up  the  rivers  in  sandy  and 
other  dry  places,  but  is  by  no  means  common. 

Of  the  fresh-water  tortoises  there  are  several  spe- 
cies known  to  travellers.  They  frequent  the  marshy 
grounds,  the  streamlets,  and  the  rivers  of  the  country. 

The  following  species  are  met  with : 

1.  The  Emys  tricarinata  —  called  by  the  natives 
Caiseepan. 


^H 
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mys ?  called  by  the  natives  Tarakayba. 

mys  punctularia — found  on  the  plantations  of  the 

and  the  flesh  of  which  ia  not  eaten, 

mys  tracaya — found  in  the  rivers  Essequebo  and 

Lini. 

mys   concinna  vcl  geometiica — a  small  tortoise 

^llow  streak?. 

odocnemis  expansa — a  large  species  found  in  the 

ranco. 

udocnemis  unifilis — about  one  foot  in  length;  it 

1  in  the  rivers  Rupununi  and  Takutu-                   ' 

2  of  the  turtle  ordinarily  found   in   fresh-water 
have  occasionally  been  caught  several  miles  to 

1;  but  why  they  got  there  was  probably  as  great 
ier  to  themselves  as  to  their  captors. 
sc[^- turtle  lire  ^o  rarely  seen  that   it  is   Iiardly 
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Trionyx  vel  testudo  ferox,  found  up  the  rivers.  It 
lurks  undOT  the  various  water  plants,  and  preys  on  small 
birds,  reptiles,  &c.,  but  is  eaten  by  some  of  the  larger 
species,  such  as  the  alligators.  Its  flesh  is  considered 
good  food.  These  tortoises  have  no  scales,  the  shell  and 
sternum  being  simply  enveloped  by  a  soft  skin.  They 
live  in  fresh  water,  and  swim  very  well. 

Other  species  of  fresh-water  tortoises  have  been  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  namely : 

Platemys  planiceps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soraima ; 
Platemys  hilarii,  foimd  in  similar  places  to  the  other. 

The  second  order  of  reptiles  comprises  the  Saurians, 
which  are  largely  represented  in  British  Gtiiana,  if  not  in 
variety,  at  least  in  point  of  niunbers.  The  alligators  are 
the  largest  kind  found  among  them,  and  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  rivers  and  trenches,  proving  very  formidable 
to  ducks  and  poultry.  In  dry  places,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nimble  lizards  may  be  seen  darting  about  in  all  directions, 
their  glittering  colours  reflected  in  the  magnificent  sun- 
light of  the  tropics.  They  are  a  harmless,  sportive  tribe, 
and  prey  on  insects  among  the  dried  leaves  and  boughs 
of  the  hedges  and  woods ;  they  are  often  seen  carrying 
their  eggs  in  their  mouths.  A  larger  kind,  the  Salem- 
penta,  or  El  Mateo,  about  three  feet  in  length,  is  also 
frequently  seen  in  the  grass  and  among  the  decayed 
brushwood.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the  young  of  the 
poultry-yard,  feeding  on  eggs  and  chickens  when  ob- 
tainable. Like  the  lizards,  they  are  singularly  agile, 
and  run  along  the  ground  incredibly  fast,  or  plunge  into 
the  water,  if  alarmed.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  dry,  warm 
places  where  the  sun  has  access;  the  females  keep  care- 
ful watch  over  them,  and  protect  their  young  for  some 
months.  The  tongue  of  the  lizard  tribe  is  very  peculiar, 
being  thin  and  extensible,  and  terminating  in  two  threads, 
something  like  that  of  the  viper.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 
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rds  running  along  cropped  of  their  tails ;  perhaps 
the  result  of  accident,  as  tliey  are  attacked  by 
Its,  and  other  auinials* 

le  first  family  in  the  order  of  the  Saurians  the 
les  are  the  representatives,  but  in  this  colony  we 
)  true  crocodiles.     This  reptile's  place  ia  supplied 
the  alligator,  or  Cayman  :  the  former  name  is  a 
on  of  the  Portuguese  word   lagarto,  signifying 
L^hich  itself  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  lacerta. 
m  Caiman,  or  Cayman,  is  that  given  to  this  rep- 
;he  Africans  of  Guinea.     It  hjis  also  been  named 
ctacle  alligator  {Crocodilm  sclerapi),  from  the 
i  transverse  bony  ridge  which  unites  in  front  the 
jorders  of  its  orbits.     This  reptile  varies  exceed- 
size,  and  ranges  from  fom:  to  twenty  feet  in  length. 
[:»er  part  oi  the  tail  and  body  are  serrated,  like  the 

1 

■ 
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and  snakes,  and  nvith  large  species  of  the  latter  they  have 
the  mo6t  deadly  fights. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  alligator  tribe  met 
with  in  Guiana,  which  diflfer  materially  in  size,  shape, 
and  colour. 

The  largest  species  is  the  Essequebo  caiman,  or  alliga- 
tor {Champsa  nigra)^  which  is  found  in  that  river.  It 
attains  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  a 
very  formidable  antagonist  either  for  man,  fish,  or  snake; 
It  is  of  a  black  colour.  It  is  caught  by  the  natives  by 
means  of  traps,  but  is  seldom  directly  attacked  by  them. 
There  are,  I  presume,  but  few  naturalists  who  have  not 
been  entertained,  if  not  instructed,  by  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Waterton  of  his  encounter  with  one  of  this 
species.  This  alligator  is  never  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  plantations. 

A  second  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  scle- 
rops,  or  spectacle  caiman,  which  attains  the  length  of 
eight  feet.  It  is  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  but 
especially  in  unfrequented  stagnant  waters. 

A  third  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  punctu- 
lata,  which  is  commonly  found  about  plantations  and 
marshes,  and  grows  fi-om  three  to  four  feet  in  length.  It 
is  frequently  shot  or  captured  by  the  negroes. 

A  fourth  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  valli- 
frons,  which  is  met  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  is  about 
the  size  of  the  last,  which  it  much  resembles  in  general 
appearance  and  in  its  habits. 

A  fifth  species  has  been  described  as  the  Champsa 
palpebrosa ;  it  is  common  to  most  streams,  and  about 
three  feet  long. 

The  third  family  of  the  Saurians  comprise  the  Iguanas, 
or  Guanas,  so  well  known  to  travellers.  The  habits  and 
general  appearance  of  most  of  these  are  similar.  They 
are  found  in  woods,  in  grass,  on  trees,  among  old  build- 
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even  on  the  muddy  beaclies,  where  the  com- 

ledible  guana  is  supposed  to  fish.     They  lay  their 

Idry  sunny  places,  where  they  may  be  exposed  to 

>n  of  the  sun's  rays;  they  are  very  shy^  and  have 

Active  habits  and  propensities  of  the  lizards. 

(most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 

is  the  Iguana  tuberculata^  or  common  guana. 

la  greenish  colour,  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long, 

lietimes  larger,  and  has  a  very  slender  whip^ike 

is  found  on  trees,  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  al^o 

^ated  lands.     It  is  oocasioiially  met  with  preying 

and  can  swim  tolerably  well.     In  spite  of  its 

Ince,  wliich  to  the  uninitiated  is  revolting,  it  is  a 

Intiless  animal,  and  is  sought  for  by  collectors  for 

moses  of  the  table,  its  fle^h  being  considered  a 

?acv,  and  haviiii^  \\ic  ilavoiir  of  clutken.      It 
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wliich  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  persons.  There 
are  great  varieties  of  them  in  Guiana,  and  merit  notice 
in  this  place.  They  vary  in  size  from  half  a  foot  to 
six  feet  in  length,  but  few  except  the  smaller  species 
are  ever  seen  by  colonists.  The  largest  kind  is  met  with 
about  the  coasts,  where  it  feeds  on  insects,  reptiles,  and 
eggs.  It  lays  its  ^gs  on  the  sandy  banks,  where  it 
excavates  holes  for  that  purpose.  The  flesh  and  eggs 
are  edible.  It  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  and  black  colour.  It  is  known  as  the  Great 
Saf^uiird  of  America  {Lacerta  vel  salvator  teguixvn). 

A  second  species  is  the  Salvator  nigropunctatus,  which 
grows  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  foot  long,  and  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 

A  third  species  is  the  Ameiva  vulgaris,  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  which  is  frequently  seen  about  plantations, 
gardens,  and  other  sunny  places. 

Two  other  smaller  species  are  also  seen : 

1st.  The  Centropyx  calcaratus,  about  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length. 

2nd.  The  Centropyx  striatus,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long.  Both  these  lizards  are  chiefly  found  in  Savannahs, 
where  they  iliay  be  seen  darting  about  the  long  grass. 

Another  species,  the  Crocodilurus  lacertinus,  has  been 
described.  It  attains  the  length  of  eight  to  ten  inches, 
but  is  not  common  to  the  cultivated  districts. 

Among  the  marbled  lizards  there  is  one  species,  the 
Polychrus  marmoratus,  which  changes  colour  like  a 
chameleon.  Its  size  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long.  It 
is  foimd  on  trees.  It  is  of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  marbled 
with  brownish  red  bands.  It  is  frequently  seen  about 
the  guava  bushes,  and  from  its  changing  colour  is  termed 
chameleon  by  the  colonists. 

There  are  two  or  more  species  of  Anolis  found  here : 
the  Anolis  gracilis  and  the  Anolis  planiceps.     They  are 
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and  occasionally  in  the  towns,  some  varieties  of  the 
snake  tribe  are  met  with;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
more  deadly  species  are  to  be  found  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance fixmi  the  inhabited  districts.  Now  and  then  in* 
dividuals  exposed  by  travelling  are  bitten  by  them,  but 
I  hardly  can  call  to  remembrance  an  instance  of  any 
fittal  result  from  the  bite  of  snake  since  I  have  been  to 
this  odony. 

An  immense  number  of  these  snakes  have  been  sent 
to  England  and  elsewhere  by  collectors,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  as  yet  any  correct  account  has  been  given 
either  as  to  their  numbers  or  generic  characters.  Some 
change  their  skins  so  often,  and  present  at  different 
times  such  varied  appearances,  that  separate  names  have 
actually  been  applied  to  the  same  individuals. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  wilful  deception 
practised  on  the  credulous  or  unscientific  snake  amateurs ; 
as,  for  instance,  attaching  a  portion  of  a  cock's-comb  to 
the  neck  or  tail  of  a  stuffed  snake,  and  forwarding  the 
specimen  as  an  anomalous  curiosity  to  the  curious  in 
these  matters  in  Europe. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  different  species  of 
snakes  to  be  met  with  in  British  Guiana. 

Some  only  of  the  more  remarkable  require  notice, 
although,  as  far  as  possible,  I  shall  enumerate  all  the 
species  hitherto  met  with  by  various  travellers. 

The  snakes  of  this  country  are  true  serpents,  and  may 
be  classed  imder  two  great  divisions. 

1st.  The  non-venomous. 

2nd.  The  venomous. 

The  non-venomous  serpents  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  are  exceedingly  formidable  in  their  size  and  appear- 
ance. They  include  the  large  family  of  boas  and 
colubers. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  boa  here. 
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fiseding,  but  when  long  unfed  it  appears  to  shrivel,  and 
becomes  much  smaller.  After  full  meals  it  discharges  a 
kind  of  solid  excrement,  enveloped  in  the  skin  or  cover- 
ing of  the  animals  eaten.  At  other  times  small  stony- 
looking  substances  alone  are  evacuated.  The  large  and 
old  snakes  of  this  species  are  very  difficult  to  keep  alive. 
The  natives  have  an  idea  that,  except  captured  at  a 
particular  stage  of  the  moon,  they  will  not  live ;  and  my 
informant  assured  me  that  he  had  at  one  time  a  large 
and  old  Camoudi,  which  he  kept  by  him  for  the  space  of 
ten  months,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  obstinate 
reptile  feftised  to  eat  anything,  although  repeatedly 
tempted  by  dainty  food,  such  as  a  live  rat,  acouri,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  died,  apparently  of  sheer 
starvation. 

The  tail  of  the  land  Camoudi  is  slender,  tapering,  and 
prettily  marked  purple,  brown,  and  white.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  reddish-brown,  with  large  oval  patches  of 
a  dirty- white  colour  on  its  sides,  with  irregular  streaks 
of  the  same  colour  in  various  directions.  It  has  just  the 
appearance  of  an  oil-cloth  elaborately  ornamented ;  such, 
at  least,  was  the  appearance  of  a  boa  which  I  examined 
lately.  The  larger  kind  is  generally  of  a  darker  colour. 
Both  species  are  capable  of  biting,  and  that  severely; 
but  it  is  by  encircling  their  victims  in  their  deadly  folds 
and  crushing  them  to  death  that  the  greatest  danger 
lies.  One  was  seen  a  short  time  since,  by  a  gentleman 
living  on  the  west  coast,  in  a  terrible  conflict  with  a 
large  alligator.  The  snake  had  encircled  the  angiy 
reptile  in  spite  of  its  armour,  and  the  fight  was  long  and 
doubtful.  He  at  length  terminated  it  by  shooting  both 
the  snake  and  alligator — a  proceeding  not  very  satisfac- 
tory to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  snake  was  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  measured  twenty-three  inches  in  its 
greatest  circumference.     These  snakes  change  their  skin 
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every  two  months^  or  after  they  have  become 

of  a  full  meal.     They  feed  on  small  animals  and 
■eptiles.     They  are  very  prolific ;  sometimes  nearly 
Ired  young  ones  are  produced  by  the  female,* 
lird  apecies  is  the  Boa  vel  epicrates  cenchris,  of 
1  colour,  with  brown  rings  along  the  back,  aud 
ly  coloured  spots  on  the  flanks,  ■  It  is  of  aimilar 
id  habits  to  the  others,  but  in  what  particular 
.s  it  differs  I  cannot  positively  state, 
nailer  species  is  the  Xiphosonia  hortulanum,  from 

six  feet  long. 

of  the  snakes  most  dreaded  here  is  the  brown 
or  Labarri  Bothrops  atrox,  from  four  to  six  feet  in 

and  tbe  bite  of  which  proves  rapidly  fatal.     It  is 
[lit  l)rown  colour,  variegiUed  with  chesnut-coloured 

1 
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The  Guana  snake  {Scytale ?)  is  another  venoinous 

species;  it  is  so  called  from  its  having  a  pouch  under 
the  throat  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  black  lozenge- 
shaped  spots  on  the  body.  I  once  saw  one  swimming  in 
the  wake  of  a  schooner,  near  the  island  of  Leguan ;  it 
was  about  six  feet  in  length. 

Of  the  family  Ccedloidei,  or  naked  serpents,  only  one 
species,  GBcilia  annulata,  is  recorded.  The  eyes  are  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen.  It  is  found  in  marshes,  but 
the.  natives  assert  that  it  is  also  found  in  ant-hills.  It  is 
by  some  naturalists  classed  with  the  Batrachian  reptiles- 
There  are  several  species  of  venomous  snakes  found  in 
Guiana. 

The  most  important  of  these  Ls,  perhaps,  the  rattle- 
snake, Crotalus  durissimus  vel  horridus.  It  is  from  five 
to  seven  feet  in  length,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  interior.  Within  the  tail,  as  is  generally  known,  are 
a  varying  number  of  thin  hollow  rings,  sometimes  as 
many  as  ten  or  eleven,  which  are  enclosed  in  horny 
cases,  and  occasion  the  rattling  noise  giving  rise  to  the 
name.  The  colour  is  yellowish  brown,  with  lozenge- 
shaped  spots  edged  with  black  about  the  back  and  neck ; 
the  belly  is  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  bite  of  this  snake 
has  been  found  here  to  prove  quickly  fatal,  but  instances 
of  its  occurrence  are  fortunately  rare. 

Another  very  formidable  species  is  the  Kunukusi  or 
Courracouchi  of  the  Indians  (  Crotalm  mutus),  which  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  with  black  or  brown  spots  on  the 
back.  It  is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  is  found 
in  the  forests,  where  it  is  termed  bushmaster  by  the 
colonists.  It  is  very  much  dreaded  by  travellers,  and 
those  who  have  to  traverse  woods,  for  it  has  no  rattle  by 
which  to  warn  of  its  approach. 

A  third  species  of  venomous  snake  is  a  kind  of  viper 
{Elapa  vel  coluber  lemniscatm).     It  is  small  in  size, 
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Irj'   deadly-     It  is  of  a  pale  coloutj   with   black 

|)urth  species  is  the   Elaps  surinameusia,   also   a 
of  viper,  of  small  size,  but  very  deadly  ia  its 


[iiging  to  the  non-venomous  snakes  are  those  loiig^ 
j -bodied  serpents,  which  are  here  known  as  whip 

their  appearance  being  like  the  thong  of  a  whip, 
[re  arboreal  in  tbeir  habits,  living  among  branches 
Is,  where  they  glitle  about  rapidly  and  securely, 
lually  lashing  themselves  out  to  secui^  their  prey, 
]  chiefly.  They  range  in  length  from  three  to  four 
Id  are  harmless  and  timid. 

following  varieties  are  known:  * 


I  liooerem 


DlpsKfl  pnTonina,  a  to  3  feet  lonj; 
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following  merit  notice,  and  may  be  dashed  into  terres- 
trial, arboreals,  and  water: 

Ist.  The  ooral  snakes  are  so  called  from  their  striped 
appearance,  the  colours  being  generally  red,  black,  and 
white.  They  are  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  plan- 
tations and  the  towns,  and  vary  in  size  as  well  as  colour. 
Generally  they  are  found  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length: 
they  are  pretty-looking  reptiles,  and  are  very  abundant. 
The  following  species  have  been  enumerated  by  authors:* 


Cohiber  oonus 

Cdaber  plumbent 

„     poMsUoitoimi 

„     Tarialnlii 

„      macrolepidotus 

Allied  with  these  in  character  and  appearance,  and 
even  classified  under  the  generic  term  of  Colubers  by 
Cuvier,  are  the  following  species : — 

Herpetodryaa  carioatus  |  Herpetodryas  lineatus  |   Herpetodryas  TiridUsimiu 

The  Other  terrestrial  non-venomous  snakes  are : 


Heterodon  guianensis,  2  to  S  feet  long 
Lycodon  delia,  3  to  4  do. 
Calamania  melanocephaU. 


CorooelU  merremii,  1  to  2  fbet  loDg 

„       regiiuB,  2  to  3  do. 

„        oobdla 
Xenodon  aeyerua         „ 

They  are  by  no  means  common,  and  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  far  away  from  the  culti- 
vated districts. 

The  fourth  order  of  reptiles  is  composed  of  the  frog 
tribes,  Batrachia,  and  is  largely  represented  here.  They 
may  both  be  seen  and  heard  in  large  numbers  all  over 
the  colony,  where  they  are  known  to  dwell  in  marshes, 
canals,  fields,  and  trees;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  wet  season 
that  the  frog  tribes  are  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and 
noise.  The  colonists  have  long  regarded  them  as  "  rain 
indicators,"  and  when  of  au  evening  the  loud  guttural 

*  Schomburgk. 


\ 
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>f  the  frog  is  heard,  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  night  is 
certain.     The  difTereut  speciea  have  varieties  of 
Thus  there  are  the  croakingj  the  whistling,  and 
fing  frogfl. 

]arge  number  of  frogs  here  ia  not  without  some 
riM_y  fectl  largely  on  insects  and  the  young  of 
Liinnals  and  reptiles;  especially  the  rat  tribeti;  so 

>,  indeed,  that  some  species  of  frogs  were  actually 
from  this  country  to  Barbadoes,  much  to  the 
nee  of  the  islanders;  but  when  the  object  of  this 
species  of  immigration  became  known,  and  the 
( it  proved — namely^  the  use  they  were  in  clearing 
e  pieces  of  rats,  ihey  became  general  favourites, 
^ir  propagation  encouraged.     It  ia  well  known  to 
s  thut  in  fields  where  there  are  many  frogs  the 
'  of  rats  is  small,  and  rice  versch 

■ 
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pretty  colouiB.  They  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
spooge^iike  pellets  on  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  by 
meaDs  of  which  they  are  ^labled  to  adhere  to  walls, 
trees,  and  houses.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  them 
inside  the  water  goglets^  and  when  disturbed,  they  take 
prodigious  leaps,  and  fasten  themselves  against  the  ceiling, 
panes  of  glass,  and  mirrors,  where  they  will  remain  a 
long  time  puffing  theiir  throats.  Most  of  them  have  a 
kind  of  pouch  under  the  throat,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
siderable dilatation,  especially  when  crying.  They  feed 
on  insects,  and  spawn  in  water.  Some  species  are  com- 
mon to  the  coasts;  others  are  found  more  inland,  on 
leaves. 

The  following  species  are  met  with  here : 


Hyla  bicolor 
„    palmata 
„    leprieurii 


Hyla  Tennlosa 
„    calcATata 


Of  the  lai^ger  kinds  of  frog3  or  toads,  Bufones,  there 
are  also  several  varieties.  The  most  common  is  a 
species  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  Bufo  marina  vel 
agua,  which  is  always  to  be  seen  hopping  about  the 
streets  and  houses  in  wet  weather.  They  take  to  the 
water  in  spawning  time. 

Two  other  allied  species  are  mentioned  by  Richard 
Schomburgk,  Bufo  leschenaultii,  found  among  leaves  in 
humid  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Pomeroon ; 
and  Biiifo  margaritifer,  also  found  in  damp  wooded  places 
in  the  interior. 

Also  Dendrobates  tinctorius,  a  species  of  frog  found  in 
the  stony  banks  of  streams  about  the  Roraima  moimtains. 

Of  the  family  of  Pipa  there  is  a  large  kind  common 
to  the  town  and  country,  and  often  seen  in  dark  damp 
places  about  the  houses.     It  is  the  Pipa  americaua     It 
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is  easily  known  by  the  tuberculated  appearance  of  the 
skin  of  the  back.  These  are,  in  fact,  a  description  of 
cells,  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  female  are  placed  to  be 
hatdied. 

Another  description  of  frog  is  alluded  to  by  Richard 
Schomburgk,  but  not  named^  who  says  that  he  met  with 
it  up  the  river  Essequebo,  where  it  lives  on  the  trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  It  has  large  yellow  1^,  body 
brown,  spotted  with  black.  It  makes  a  noise  like  the 
paddle  of  a  canoe,  and  is  hence  termed  by  the  natives 
the  paddler. 
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»ND  CLASS  OF  THE  FIRST  GREAT 
VISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

BiBJ)8 — (Avea) — Oviparous  Vertehrata. 

KKWABKB  }  CLABBIVICATIOir  OV  BIBDB. 

I. — A0CIPITKB8,  OB  BIRDS  OV  PBBT,  DTOLUDIirG  TULTUBSt  :  TBSIA 
IBS  ABD  HABITS— THB  OWLS,  DO.  DO.^THB  HAWBS  ABD  BAOLB8,  DO.  DO« 
[. — THB  PASSBBlNiB,  OB  SPABBOW  TBIBB  ;  THB  BHBIBBS,  THBIB  VABIB- 
ffD  HABITS— TUB  iOHATTBBBBS,  DO.  DO. — THB  TANAOBBS,  DO.  DO. — THB 
IBS,  DO.  DO< — THB  FLTOATCHBBS,  DO.  DO. — THB  MAKABHTS,  DO.  DO. — ^THB 
9WS,  DO.  DO. — THB  QOAT8UCKBBS,  DO.  DO.— THB  0AS8IQUBS,  DO.  DO. — 
X>UPIALBS,   DO.  DO. — THB   HUMMDfa   BIBD8,   DO.  DO. — THB  KIBOFISHBBS, 

n.— SCANSOBI^  OB  OLIMBBBS  :   THB  JACAMABS,  THBIB  TABDETIBS  ABD 

. — THB  WOODPBOKER8,  DO.  Da — THB  CLIMBBBS,  DO.  DO. — THB  BABBOTS, 

\. — THB  CT70KOOS,   DO.    DO. — TUB    PARBOTS,    DO.   DO.^  PABBOKETS    ABD 

S,  DO  DO. 

v.— THB  GALLIKACBA:   BIBDS  OF  THB  POULTBT  KIXD— TUBKBT8,  THBIB 

riBS    AMD    HABITS — THB    MA  AM,    DO.    IM>. — THB    PABTBIDOB   ABD   QtAIL, 

. — ^THB  PKIBONS  AND  DOYBS,  DO.  DO. 

^. — THB  GBALLATO&S,  OB  WADBBS:  THB  PLOVBB8,  THBIB  TABUBTIBB  ABD 

(—THB  CRANBS,  DO.  DO. — THB  SPOONBILL,  Da  DO— THB  HBBOBS,  DO.  Da 

OAULDINS,  DO.  DO.— THB  STOBKS,  DO.  DO.— THB  SCABLBT  IBIS,  DO.  DO. — 

JBLBWS,  DO.  DO.— THB  SNIPK,    DO.  DO*— THB   BANDPIFBB8,  DO.  DO.— THB 

DO.  DO. 

71.— TUB   PALMIPBDBS,   OB   WBBFOOTXD  BIBDS :  THB  OULLS— THB    8BA 

OWB— THB    FBIOATB    BIBDS- THB    PBLICANS— THB    COBMOBABT»— THB 

( — THE  DUCKS. 

ubject  of  birds  now  claims  attention;  and  whether 
nsider  the  variety  and  numbers  found  here,  the 
ss  and  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  siuprising  and 
ny  cases  melodious  tones  of  their  voice,  and  the 
s  and  singular  habits  of  most  of  them,  there  is 
1  a  large  field  of  curious  inquiry,  and  one  which 
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presents  something  new  and  instructive  for  every  ob- 
server. 

Large  collections  of  birds  are  made  annually  by 
naturalists,  bird-stuffers,  and  travellers,  and  the  specimens 
are  distributed  among  museums  in  Europe  and  America, 
or  are  added  to  private  collections;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  most  common  species,  the  inhabitants 
here  generally  know  very  little  of  the  numerous  birds 
found  in  Guiana. 

There  are,  at  least,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
specimens  already  known  and  named,  and  no  doubt 
many  more  are  still  to  be  discovered. 

It  is  not  pretended  in  the  following  observations  on 
the  ornithology  of  this  country  to  give  to  the  reader 
such  an  accotmt  of  the  birds  peculiar  to  British  Guiana  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  scientific  world  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. The  attempt  would  be  beyond  my  capabilities. 
In  offering  the  few  remarks  which  are  here  to  be  met 
with,  my  object  has  been  to  endeavour  to  prfesent  to  a 
general  reader  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  would  prove 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  the 
description  of  the  feathered  tribe  with  some  d^ree  of 
method,  such  as  is  adopted  in  more  elaborate  works  on 
ornithology. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  Professor  Cabanis, 
who  has  classified  the  birds  collected  by  Richard  Schom- 
burgk,*  the  following  numbers  occur: 

1.  Baptatoret,  or  birds  of  prey                                 .  4S 

ft.  Soansoires,  or  climbert 77 

3.  Gvratores             6 

4.  Claiiuitores 93 

5.  Oflciiies 83 

6.  Strisores              36 

7.  lUsores 15 

8.  Grallatores,  or  waders 55 

9.  14atatores,  or  swimmers 16 

424 
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But  in  the  following  account  of  the  birds  I  have 
adhered  to  the  syt>1;em  of  Cuvier  in  arranging  them,  and 
the  faults  which  undoubtedly  abound  must  rest  rather 
in  my  imperfect  sketch  than  on  the  model  from  which  it 
is  taken. 

That  distinguished  naturalist  has  divided  the  class  of 
birds  into  the  six  following  orders: 

1.  The  accipitrei,  or  birds  ef  prey 

S.  The  pMserine,  or  sparrow  tribe 

3.  The  BCAOsorin,  or  cUmbera 

4.  The  gillinacen,  or  birds  known  as  poultry 

5.  The  gralUtores,  or  waders,  long  naked  lega,  and  partially  web-fooled 

6.  The  palmipedes,  or  birds  with  palmated  or  webbed  iSset 

• 

These  divisicms,  as  well  as  others  adopted  by  other 
omitholo^tSy  are  formed  on  tlie  natural  structure  and 
habits  of  birds,  into  the  nature  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enter.  The  task  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  furnish 
anything  like  a  clear  description  of  the  numerous  classes 
of  birds  which  aboxmd  in  this  coimtry,  and  to  point  out 
such  peculiarities  about  them  as  will  render  them  familiar 
to  others. 

The  labours  of  Schomburgk,  Hancock,  Waterton,  and 
others,  have  already  contributed  to  our  amusement  and 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  ornithology ;  and  possibly 
there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  at  times  felt  the 
wish  to  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  about  some  one 
bird  or  other,  and  also  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
admiring  their  brilliant  plumage,  or  listening  to  their 
enchanting  voices.  From  the  earliest  streak  of  day  to 
the  latest  sunbeam,  the  various  families  of  birds  awaken 
to  spend  their  happy  hours,  either  soaring  up  to  the 
bright  blue  sky,  skimming  over  the  glistening  waters, 
or  revelling  in  the  leafy  shade  of  the  forests ;  and  even 
when  the  shades  of  night  rest  on  the  earth,  the  downy 
goatsuckers  and  solemn  owls  dart  silently  about  in  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  business. 


! 
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vulture  to  tlie  stately  eagle,  they  all 
rage  and  appetite. 

The  vultures  are  pretty  generally 
ful,   but  ugly  birds,   are  called  he 
They  are  much  larger,  however,  the 
of  Europe.     Their  colour  is  of  a  c 
about  in  quest  of  putrid  food,  of  w 
a  supply.     Some  assert  that  they  « 
live  rats,  lizards,  &c.,  but  I  believe 
They  prefer  waiting  until  the  aroma 
vokes  their  appetites. 

This  singular  instinct  is  entrusted 
to  these  humble-looking  creatures, 
petites  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  effluvia  of  putrid  animal  matter 
atmosphere. 

Wherever  a  putrefying  carcase  1 
senses  of  most  animals,  there,  with 
sure  to  be  found  a  troop  of  vultures. 

lu  warm  countries  the  service  the 
dible.  and  for  thia  t^o «/>>**  ^i 
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the  earth,  it  has  a  quiet,  steady,  graceful  soar,  the  head 
of  the  bird,  if  examined  with  a  glass,  being  seen  turning 
from  side  to  side.  If  its  attention  is  attracted  to  any 
inviting  object,  through  the  senses  of  scent  and  sight  (for 
in  its  singular  instinct  in  discovering  dead  and  putrid 
carcases  of  animals  it  is  evidently  assisted  by  both  these 
senses),  it  speedily  descends,  not  direct,  Uke  the  hawk,  but 
in  extensive  gyrations  or  circles,  and  commences  its 
loathsome  meal.  This  movement  on  its  part  is  not 
unnoticed  by  the  other  carrion  crows  similarly  employed 
to  itself,  for  no  sooner  does  the  fortunate  discoverer 
direct  his  course  to  the  earth,  than  the  others  invite 
themselves  to  the  repast,  and  rapidly  arrive  from  all 
directions. 

If  the  carcase  be  that  of  a  horse  or  ox,  they  perch 
singly  or  in  small  numbers  on  the  body,  picking  with 
impatience  at  the  tough  hide,  if  putrefaction  has  not 
commenced,  or  waiting  greedily  on  the  neighbouring 
trees  to  watch  the  desired  change. 

The  bodies  of  the  drowned  or  murdered  are  occasionally 
discovered  by  means  of  the  carrion  crows,  who  are 
quickly  attracted  to  the  spot.  In  the  case  of  a  body 
inoperfectly  interred,  "  this  bird  will,  so  soon  as  putre- 
faction has  commenced,  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
perched  upon  a  tree  or  tombstone,  and  apparently  much 
puzzled  to  know  where  the  piece  of  mortality  can  be 
concealed  which  involves  the  (to  him)  dehcious  fra- 
grancy." 

After  rain  these  birds  may  often  be  seen  perched  on 
lofty  trees,  with  their  wings  outspread,  but  drooping,  as 
if  they  were  drying  them,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
the  case. 

The  carrion  crow  is  a  black,  square-tailed  vulture, 
with  a  naked  head  and  neck,  and  has  been  confounded 
with  the  turkey  buzzard.     Our  bird,  however,  is  gre- 


B 
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—it  is  the  Cathartea  tel  vultur  Jota  of  Cu\iun 
nale  builds  her  nest  oq  the   ground,   of  coarse 
'  twigs,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  greenish 
dded  with  brown  spots. 

:ond  species  (^Vultur  aura)^  somewhat  smaller  in 
n  the  Vultur  Jota,  is  closely  allied  to  it      It 
ly  distinguished    by   having   a  yellowish -white 
id  neck,  and  appears  not  to  be  gregarious.     It  is 
omraon  as  the  black-headed  carrion  crow,  and  is 
rounJ  among  the  creeks  of  the  east  coast, 
bird  species  has  been  named  the  *^King  of  the 
s"   {Vultur  vel  sarcorhampus  papa\  from  his 
^  size  and  splendour.     It  is  called  Irubicha  by 
lid  CaiTion  Crow  Governor  by  the  negroes.    It  is 
splendid  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey;  the 
(1  neck  di'slitute  of  foathGrs,  but  gaudy-coloured 

■ 
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are  enjoying  their  meal,  than  they  instinctively  retire 
and  make  way  for  his  majesty,  who  advances  with  solemn 
dignity  to  the  outspread  viands,  and  dips  his  royal  beak 
into  the  savoury  mess.*  After  sufficiently  regaling  him- 
self he  has  consideration  enough  to  move  away  fix)m  the 
spot,  and  give  place  to  the  more  vulgar  appetites.  The 
royal  vultures  are  to  be  seen  in  flocks  in  the  interior, 
and^  when  assembled  to  feed,  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  others  that  there 
is  a  species  of  white  vulture  which  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen.  Its  size,  habits,  and  haunts  are  the  same  as  the 
Vultur  Jota,  but  is  of  an  entire  white  colom-,  and  seldom 
more  than  a  single  bird  is  seen ;  but  having  never  met 
with  it,  I  can  neither  vouch  for  its  existence  nor  its 
character.  I  once  saw  a  royal  vulture  when  it  was  quite 
young ;  the  plumage  then  was  entirely  black,  as  well  as 
the  membranes  about  the  head  and  neck. 

The  Owls — StrigidcB. 

There  are  about  seven  species  of  night  owls,  from  the 
size  of  a  fowl  to  that  of  a  sparrow.  Some  are  met  with 
in  the  city;  but  up  the  rivers,  in  the  forests,  and  in 
coimtry  places  they  abound  to  •a  great  extent.  They 
frequent  the  haunts  of  bats,  and  the  society  of  young 
birds  and  small  animals,  on  whom  they  prey.  They 
associate  frequently  with  the  goatsuckers,  and,  at  first 
glance,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
one  and  the  other  in  cases  where  they  approach  in  size. 
The  same  long  silky  feathers,  the  same  grey  sombre  livery, 
characterises  the  plumage  of  both  birds.  Their  cry  is, 
however,  very  dissimilar.     No  one  who  has  ever  heard 

•  This,  perhaps,  is  generally  the  case  in  the  wild  state;  but  when  one  of  the 
king  of  ▼ultiires  is  tamed,  or  made  a  prisoner,  this  mark  of  respect  is  not  in« 
variably  shown  to  him  by  the  carrion  crows,  who  equally  with  himself  share  the 
repast,  or  even  scare  him  away. 

VOL.  H.  2  C 
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le  silent  watching  of  the  night  can  mistake  the 
of  the  owL  Some  of  the  owls  have  a  most  pe- 
ry,  and  persons  familiar  with  them  recognise  the 
by  their  voice*  I  once  heard  in  the  country,  at 
hi,  the  call  of  an  owl  called  here  the  **  Jumbi,  or 
jjrd,"  which  greatly  interested  me.  It  gave  a 
olonged  note,    followed  by  a  quick  whistle   or 

There  was  dangerous  illness  in  the  house  at 
ment,  and  the  ominous  voice  of  this  peculiar  bird 
tend  to  reanimate  the  desponding  spirits  of  those 

It  proved,  however,  a  false  prophet,  for  the 

got   welh     The   larger   species   of    owls    liave 

feathers  around  their  ears,  which  are  very  long. 

?  known  as  the  horned  or  long-eared  owls.     The 

here  are;  .  -  -^ 


lirix  (iinicTjJanB 


Strix  perlfltu 
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are  called  by  the  Indians  PuUatoo.  They  live  in  flocks, 
and  make  a  great  noise  if  disturbed ;  their  scream  is  very 
shrilL  They  prey  on  insects,  ^gs,  and  small  birds,  and 
are  dbdefly  found  in  the  Savannahs. 

The  second  species  is  known  here  as  the  swallow- 
tailed  kite,  Falco  vel  Nauclerus  fiircatus,  OMring  to  the 
tail  opening  like  the  blades  of  scissors.  The  throat,  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  are  white;  the  wings  and  tail  of 
a  bluish  black;  the  tail  is  long;  the  beak  short  and 
curved;  the  legs  short.  These  birds  fly  very  swiftly, 
and  are  met  with  in  pairs  or  in  flocks  about  the  sand- 
hills and  open  plains. 

The  kites  differ  from  the  other  hawks  here  in  living 
occasionally  on  insects,  and  in  their  swifter  flight.  The 
beak  and  feet  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  hawks. 
Numerous  other  species  are  met  with. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  in- 
dividual hawk  met  with.  I  will  content  myself  with 
dwelling  on  some  of  them  only.  The  large  brown  hawk 
measures  about  one  foot  ten  inches  from  beak  to  end  of 
tail,  and  three  feet  across  the  wings.  The  plumage  of  the 
back,  belly,  breast,  tail,  and  wing  coverts  reddish-brown, 
with  a  black  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  feathers. 
The  tail  and  wings  are  black ;  the  plumage  of  the  head 
and  neck  yellowish-white,  with  black  streaks  in  the 
centre  of  the  feathers,  and  a  patch  of  black  feathers  in 
front  of  the  throat. 

The  Crab-hawk  is  so  called  from  its  propensity  to 
feed  on  crabs,  which  it  diligently  seeks  for  in  muddy 
places.  It  is  readily  known  by  almost  invariably  being 
found  with  its  daws  and  legs  encrusted  with  mudl  The 
plumage  of  the  head,  back^  rump,  wing,  and  tail  coverts 
blackish-brown,  with  a  ferruginous  tint  on  some  of  the 
larger  feathers;  wings  reddish-brown,  tipped  black,  and 
spotted.     The  tail  is  bluish,  edged  white ;  throat  brown; 

2o2 
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belly,  and  lower  wing  coverts  red-brown^  with 
lines  of  black;  beak  red  at  base,  tipped  black; 

|id   claws   strong,    scaly,  and   of  a  yeUow-green 
It  frequents   the  mud  flats,   where  crabs   are 

Jih 

jilottled  liawk  ie  almost  one  foot  four  inches  long, 

licasures   about   two   feet   across   the   winga;  its 

re  i.^  variegatetl  brown,  black,  red,  and  white. 
her  species  of  hawk,  the  Insect-eater,  resembles 

bhawk.    It3  plumage  is  ash-coloured,  mth  brown 

:k  feathers;  it  is  only  about  one  foot  in  length, 

claws  are  often  encrusted  with  mud*     It  feeds 

exclusively  on  beetles  and  other  insects. 

Bull-dog  hawk  {Ihycter  leitcogaster  vel  aqui- 

Icalled  by  the  Macusis  Callau-callau,  and  by  the 
Yacku-iatiij  from  the  noise   it   makes,  is  found 
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reddish.  This  bird  never  strikes  its*  prey,  but  confines 
itself  to  pillaging  nests,  and  destroying  young  birds 

There  are  several  species  of  falcons,  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  which  are  highly  curious.  Some  are 
known  as  the  Laughing  &lcons  {Falco  CMhinnans)^  from 
their  peculiar  cry,  and  are  about  six  in  number.  One  of 
these,  the  white  falcon,  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  marshes  in  the  interior,  where  it  feeds  on  fish  and 
reptiles. 

There  are  also  the  brown  and  the  spotted  falcons,  and 
the  yellow  and  the  red-headed  Carracarra  hawks. 

The  common  Chicken-hawk,  Falco  palumbarius,  and 
others,  are  called  Goshawks,  and  are  known  by  their 
short  and  scutellated  tarsi ;  tlieir  wings  are  shorter  than 
their  tails.* 

The  black  hawk  of  this  country  is  a  large  and  power- 
ful bird,  very  fierce  and  destructive,  but  not  very  com- 
mon. It  is  found  about  the  coasts,  and  attacks  hen-roosts, 
rats,  and  other  small  quadrupeds.  A  large  bird,  the 
Curry-curry  {Ibis  rubra\  was  once  shot  by  a  sports- 
man, but  before  the  bird  fell  to  the  groimd  a  large  black 
hawk  seized  it,  and  bore  it  away. 

Another  species  of  black  hawk  found  up  the  river 
Demerara  is  much  more  uncommon  than  the  above; 
according  to  Mr.  King,  a  very  respectable  bird-stuffer 
and  observant  naturalist,  its  habits  are  allied  to  the 
species  found  on  the  coasts. 

The  blue  hawk  of  the  cataracts  is  a  large  bird,  rarely 
seen  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  but  frequenting 
the  rapids  and  falb  higher  up.  A  fine  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  hawk  was  shot  with  a  single  bullet  by  my 
lamented  friend  the  late  Dr.  Bonyun  while  descending 
the  dangerous  rapid  of  Twasinki,  lat.  6  degs.,  on  the  river 

•  Cuvier. 


separated  by  the  remarkable  hi 
mandible  of  which  is  very  muc^ 

A  smaller  species,  the  small 
found  in  similar  haunts  as  the  la 
and  habits  also  resemble  the  otl 

Both  of  these  birds  have  lonj 
well  as  strong  daws,  and  scour 
of  prey. 

The  eagles,  or  ignoble  birds  c 
they  are  not  readily  employed  ii 
interesting  in  their  habits. 

One  of  these,  the  great  Harpj 
harpyia),  is  the  true  Fisher  es 
birds  the  most  terrific  bill  and 
and  small  animals,  such  as  th* 
fawns.  The  plumage  is  ash-col 
neck ;  the  mantle  and  sides  of  the 
brown;  it  is  of  a  whitish  colou 
with  brown  on  the  thighs;  it  ha 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  which 

It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  am 
been  known,  when  irritated,  to 
stren^h  is  so  crrpat  oe  ♦^  ^ — ^^ 
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The  middle-sized  eagle  of  Guiana  is  known  as  the 
crested  Goshawk  {Falco  amatus)  and  booted  eagle,  or 
sparrow-hawk.  It  varies  in  colour  from  black  and  white 
to  a  deep  brown^  and  has  a  senoicircular  crest  of  black 
feathers,  with  a  white  central  star,  which  it  elevates 
when  excited.  It  has  a  loud  and  peculiar  cry — ^'  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha."' 

The  small  eagle  of  Guiana,  Falco  guianensis,  resembles 
in  colour  and  crest  the  Falco  harpyia  above  described ; 
it  is  not,  however,  so  large,  and  its  naked  and  scutellated 
tarsi  sufficiently  distinguish  it.  Its  habits  and  haunts 
are  the  same  as  the  others.  It  builds  its  nest  on  trees 
about  the  coast  and  feeds  on  fish. 

There  is  another  eagle  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood ; 
it  is  known  as  the  Falco  cayennensis,  or  Petit  autour 
de  Cayenne.  It  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  its  habits. 

The  following  Table  compriBes  a  list  of  the  numerouB  epeciea  of 
Eagles,  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Kites,  found  in  British  Guiana. 


Latih  Namb. 

Emolish  Name. 

Trdiah  Name. 

lUoo  Td  morphniu  harpyUi 

harpy  eagle 
eagle  of  Quiana 

guan 

„      M   moarphnuB  gaianensif 

„    ooronatus  t.  ornatus 

crested  goshawk 

great  beak 

king 

„    gi«cili« 

mohi 

„    nitidut  T.  itriolatos 

plambeoiu  filoon 

wonira 

„    poBcUonotut 

y,      CODOBPtHCm 

„    T.  aftorima  melanopi 

■treaked  falcon 

M    t/numna 

tyrant  falcun 

„    nifflata 

Surinam  falcon 

„    flBqalnoctialii 

„    T.  odontriorchU  cajeimeiisis 

little  autour 

Nirai  •ezftflcUtos 

■avato 

Faloo  T.  herpethcxres  cachinnana 

langhing  engle 

ohto  and  niapilio 

„    T.  bnteo  pterocles 

„    T.    „      abbrevUtiia 

„    T.  idithyoborus  busarelluf 

„    T.  hjrponKNrphDua  urabitinflfa 

waewipany 

„    T.            „            anthraciDUA 

„    T.            „             buBon 

hobby  buzzard 

„    T.            „            rutilans 

„    bracilienaifl  y.  polyborus  cheri- 

cara-carau,  carac* 

way 

ca,  and  tosorih 
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Latii<  Naue. 

EnGLtaa  Nakk. 

Ihdiax  Sam** 

iiimiichima  t,  fiUoodegener 

wolcir» 

.iptriuB  aU;r 

outuftnaitje 

jytiiur  aqaiUniu  rd  louco- 

carra^iflm*,  cxr  bull- 

yackA -  Uta^   And 

:iist(.'r 

dog 

(^llati  (^allAti 

intLiu 

orange-broitf  ted  bob 

tea  -  teu      (jca- 

by 

y*;u) 

Vpotnorchis  femoralU 

iMkutu 

>rt:hnci»  Bparreriua 

klriri*! 

fUTiagu*  bidentatuB 

notched  falcon 

uiuoi   ujid    ot*ii^ 
r»«you 

mbAriufl 

utuhaunyx  swaSnsonii 

komoloh-witwj 

liiuus  djspar 

mamwift 

iiiiiu  pltimbcn 

watatOT 

inji  kruftfurcfttu* 

awallow-Uiled  kiVa 

h^trliamua  hatniitufl 

ritow 

t^crhimu  miciuMui 

moriro 

[/A<?  Second  Order  of  Bird^^  or  ''  Pa^seriruBJ'^ 

[he  second  order  of  birds  of  British  Guiana  the 

linen!  and  renmrkablo  are  confessedly  tho  large 
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and  boldness.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  seeing  dii'm 
striking  large  nuts  with  their  beaks  against  some  hard 
substance  until  they  broke  the  shell.  They  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  concussion  of  the  brain  to  which  such  severe 
blows  must  have  subjected  them.  They  are  very  pug- 
nacious and  quarrelsome  birds,  and  are  constantly  at 
variance  with  one  another,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  noise 
they  make  when  several  of  them  meet  together  on  the 
same  tree.  They  boldly  attack  other  birds  much  larger 
than  themselves,  such  as  the  common  vulture,  pigeon, 
and  even  the  hawks.  From  mere  wantonness,  apparently, 
they  fly  upon  unoffending  and  harmless  birds,  peck  at 
them,  poimce  on  them,  and  dash  at  their  heads,  and  worry 
them  in  every  possible  way;  the  victims  all  the  time 
dodging  about  in  order  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  en- 
raged kiskadi.  They  also  display  their  anger  towards 
smaller  birds,  which  they  completely  scare  away  by  their 
violent  assaults.  If  caught  in  traps  or  wounded,  they  are 
still  undaunted,  opening  their  wide  mouths  and  snapping 
sharply  at  the  fingers  of  their  captor,  and  I  have  frequently 
known  them  to  attack  children  and  boys  who  annoyed  or 
molested  them.  The  most  common  species  is  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  this  country,  the  plumage  of  the  wings  and 
back  is  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  breast,  belly,  aud  vent 
are  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  yellow;  the  head  is  parti-co- 
loured black  and  white,  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  yellow 
and  orange  feathers.  The  female  is  of  a  different  colour, 
and  less  handsome.  The  other  species  do  not  differ 
materially  in  their  plumage  and  habits,  and  need  not  be 
enumerated.  The  kiskadi  builds  a  slovenly,  irregular- 
looking  nest  of  thick  grasses,  generally  upon  the  branches 
of  some  large  tree ;  it  looks  more  like  a  rat's  nest,  with 
a  hole  at  the  side.  The  female  lays  three  eggs  of  a  white 
colour,  studded  with  black  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
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birds  are  very  commoii  both  in  town  and  ooun- 
Id  their  perpetual  vociferations  attract  coogtant 
\>n.  If  excited  or  alarmed,  they  have  a  peculiar 
liant  kind  of  cry,  "  Eis-kis-kiskadi/'     There  are 

varieties  of  the  apecies  here,  but  they  are  aU  re- 
Id  easily  by  their  cry,  and  the  peculiar  bro\vn  and 

jrange  plumage, 
be  are  numerous  other  apeciea  of  shrikea,  or  birds 

allied  to  them,  which  deserve  some  notice  here. 
iuius  cayaouB  is  often  met  with  in  the  forests;  it 
tly  the  size  of  a  thrush  ;  the  head  ia  largp,  of 
bluuiage  with  some  grey  feathers;  the  throat,  belly, 
[and  vent  are  white,  with  the  shafts  of  some  fea- 
the  breast  black ;  the  back  is  ash^coloured;  wings 
I  wing  coverts  ashcoloured,  also  the  rump;  tail 
It  is  a  formidable-looking  bird  for  its  size,  which 
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Birds  belonging  to  the  Tyrant  and  Shrike  Families, 
according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Professor  Cabanis:* 


Luiiiis   iiilphiinitiifl  re\  Saorophagns  ' 

•ulplmnitiit^kUkadi 
Laniiis  rel  Saurophagiis  lictor 
ScBptiotTiiciiiit  ra  tyrannna  andaz 
liilfolna    Tel   Mwcicapa   tyraoDiii — 

SaTannahs 
l^xmimiia  Tel  „  rafiniis 

„       Tel  „  melancho- 

lieua 
Ifjiardnu  Td  „  ferox 

,,         Tel  ,,  ooronatut 


Sfrclorlijnchas  flaTiTentrit 
yobiiia  Tel  muacieapa  barbatoa 
„      erythruros 
Ehuiea  Tel  moicicapa  pagana 
H     Tel        „        cajretme&sia 
ff     aurifWyDt 
„     breTiroetiia 
„     albicolIU 
^     spadioea 
IVrannulns  Tel  regains  elatui 
lnOonectee  oleagineos 


There  are  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  birds  allied  to 
the  interesting  families  of  Crown  Birds  and  Chatterers* 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage  and 
lively  appearance.  -  They  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  feed  on  insects,  seeds,  berries,  &c.;  their 
general  size  is  that  of  a  thrush.  They  have  no  song,f 
but  utter  a  lively  note — "  Qu'et." 

One  species  {Ampelis  camifex)  has  a  brownish-red 
body  and  breast,  crimson  belly,  and  brownish  wings. 
The  male  is  a  splendid  bird,  and  has  a  magnificent  scar- 
let breast,  head,  and  tail.  It  is  known  here  as  the  Fire- 
bird. 

The  second  species  is  of  a  splendid  ultramarine  colour, 
generally  with  a  rich  pm^le  throat  and  breast,  with  dark 
wings  and  tail  It  is  known  as  the  purple-throated 
Cotinga  (Ampelis  cotinga). 

The  third  species  is  known  as  the  "  Wallababa,"  from 
the  peculiar  noise  it  makes.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  rich 
purple  colour  throughout,  except  about  the  wings,  which 
are  whitish,  the  four  first  feathers  being  tipped  brown. 
{Ampelis  pompadour)  Pompadour  cotinga. 

The  fourth  species  is  a  true  Chatterer;  it  is  of  a 
blackish  colour  all  over,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
a  tufl  on  its  head — a  kind  of  "feather  helmet."  (Am- 
pelis  garrulus.) 


*  BeUen  in  British  Guiana.    Richard  Schomburgk. 


t  Water*  ' 
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There  is  another  species  of  a  blue  colour  (Ampdis 
ccBrulea).  Here  we  have  au  instance  of  tJie  most 
charming  birds  as  to  plumage,  but  which  are  destitute 
of  song.  Nothing  is  known  in  respect  to  their  nests,  finr 
they  retire  during  the  breeding  season  far  away  firom 
their  usual  haunts. 

A  species  of  chatterer  is  known  here  as  the  Bell-bird 
(Ampelis  carunculata)^  from  the  fact  of  its  sweet  note 
sounding  at  a  distance  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell.  In  the 
silent  forest  the  note  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more.  The  Indians  call  the  bird  "  Dara," 
and  the  Spaniards  ^'  Campanero."  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  but  it  is  of  an  entire  white  colour  when  arrived 
at  adult  age.  Tlie  young  ones  are  greenish  in  colour, 
and| gradually  become  white;  the  females,  however,  re- 
main of  a  greenish  hue.  The  male  bird  has  a  spiral  tube, 
or  caruncle,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  com- 
posed of  erectile  tissue,  and  black  in  colour,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  head;  when  loose,  this  caruncle  hangs 
down,  like  the  wattle  of  the  turkey.  They  are  melan- 
choly birds,  and  perch  themselves  on  the  dried  branches 
of  the  lofty  mora-trees,  pouring  forth  their  bell-like  notes, 
especially  after  rain.  The  note  of  the  female  is  not  so 
loud  and  clear  as  that  of  the  male. 

Another  species  allied  to  this  is  the  Procinatus  ven- 
tralis  vel  tersina  ca^rulea.  It  is  seldom  seen,  being 
rather  a  bird  of  passage  than  a  constant  resident  iu  our 
woods. 

The  following  species  of  chatterers  have  also  been 
enumerated  by  other  writers: 

Ampella  cajana  I  Lipangoi  limplez 

„      cineraoea  | 

There  are  a  number  of  small  birds,  called  here  Tana^ 
gers  (  Tanagra\  which  appear  allied  to  the  linnets  and 
finches  of  Eui'ope.     Many   of  them  have  a  fine  lively 
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song.  They  abound  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
ihe  variety  of  species  is  very  great.  Waterton,  in  his  highly 
entertaining  "  Wanderings,"  says  that  he  has  met  with 
eighteen  different  species;  but  I  am  only  acquainted  with 
twelve  species;  they  vary  greatly  in  size,  colour,  and 
general  appearance;  some  are  decked  in  green  like  the 
Love  birds,  others  are  of  a  dull  brown  and  grey  colour, 
whilst  many  are  found  with  the  most  striking  plumage, 
such  as  blue  and  purple.  They  are  generally  about  the 
i^ze  of  sparrows,  and  feed  on  fruits,  insects,  and  berries. 
The  wild  fig-tree*  is  a  place  of  great  resort  to  them. 

Many  of  them  are  known  here  by  the  name  of  Sackis, 
and  are  common  about  the  town.  These  are  of  a  lively 
blue  colour,  and  are  very  noisy  and  quarrelsome.  I  have 
seen  them  fight  so  desperately  as  to  fall  down  exhausted 
and  struggling  to  the  ground;  so  that  they  could  easily 
be  captured. 

The  Blue  Sacki  ( Tanagra  seriopterd)  lays  two  eggs, 
bluish  colour,  studded  with  purplish  spots. 

There  is  one  species  of  grey  sacki,  and  three  other 
species  variegated  blue  and  black. 

Another  species  of  tanagra  is  white  and  black. 

Two  very  small  species  are  blackish  in  colour  with 
yellow  breast,  and  tuft  over  the  beak. 

Another  species  is  of  a  splendid  dark  purjJe  colour  all 
over  except  about  the  breast,  where  the  plumage  is 
tinted  reddish. 

The  following  are  the  species  of  tanagers  known  :t 

Tanagra  Berioptera  (blue  sacki) 

„  epiflcoput  (blue  do.) 

„  olivaseens  (brown  do.) 

„  archiepiscopus 

„  cajana  yel  calloapiza  cay  ana 

„  mexicana  vel  „      mexicana 

„  gyrolavel  „      gyrola 

•  Waterton. 

t  The  aboTe  list  is  taken  fl*oin  Richard  Schomburgk's  **  Reisen  iu  British 
Guiana.** 
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TaiMffra  punctata  rel  callofpixa  pnaetafea 
„      tatao  Tel  „      tatao 

„      atricapUla  rel  pogonothraupif  atrioaiiiUa 
„      nigemma  Tel  tachyphoniu  nigerrimiia 
„      ochropygoe  Tel         „         ochropjgoa 
„      criitatui  Tel  „         crUtatoi 

.„      caoicapilla  Tel  geothyplt  ndala 
9,      iridina  Tel  hypothlypit  iridina 
„      Tiolaoea  Tel  eaphona  Tiolaoea 
„      cayenneiiBU  Tel    „     cajreniMinrie 
Eaphona  minuta 

Allied  to  the  tanagers  are  the  warblers  (IfotiwiUa)^ 
of  which  there  are  several  species  here ;  in  their  habits 
and  appearance  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  thrashes^ 
and  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  define  the  distinctions 
between  these  families. 

The  species  described  are — 

Motacilla  yel  henioocichla  noTeboraoeniii 
PhoBniooeoma  Tel  pyranga  asane 
Rhamphopis  atro-oocciueui 
Troglodytes  rofalus 
Cyphorhinus  leuco«tictut 

„         Tel  turdus  cantana  (tings  well) — wrra 
Thryothorui  platensis  « 

„  albipectus 

„  coraja 

Campylorhjnchus  Tel  fornariut  griseofl 
Donacobiut  Tel  turdoB  atricapillui 

The  Thrushes — TurdtM,  Tv/rdid(B^  DefUirastres. 

The  thrushes  of  this  country  are  equally  interesting 
with  those  of  Europe,  but  do  not  exist  in  such  numbers  > 
several  species  are  met  with  about  the  city,  and  are 
known  to  have  a  sweet  song.  Early  in  the  morning 
these  birds  may  be  heard  about  the  houses.  They  are 
very  shy,  build  their  nests  in  lonely  places,  and  are  sel- 
dom molested  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are  six  or 
seven  different  species  met  with  ;  they  differ  much  in 
size,  but  their  plumage  is  more  or  less  alike.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  species  known : 

Turdns  fVunigatus  I  Turdus  phsBopygufe 

„        gy  mnophthalmus  „        albicollii 

„        albiyenter  I 
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The  lazy^bird,  as  it  is  here  termed,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  thrash,  but  is  in  no  other  way  allied  to  it.  Its 
plumage  is,  however,  in  general  of  a  brown  colour,  and  it 
has  rather  a  long  tml.  It  derives  its  appropriate  name  from 
its  indolent  habits;  it  builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  in  a 
cowardly  manner  deprives  the  little  wren  of  this  country 
of  hers,  destroying  the  eggs  and  substituting  its  own  in 
place  of  the  others.  There  is  often  great  disturbance 
occasioned  in  the  galleries  of  the  houses  by  these  domes- 
tic disputes  between  the  excited  little  lady  wren,  thus 
turned  out  of  her  dwelling  and  robbed  of  her  progeny, 
and  the  domineering  lazy-bird,  which  appears  to  think 
that  might  is  right. 

Allied  to  the  thrushes  and  the  shrikes  are  a  number 
of  birds  commonly  met  with,  and  of  which  there  is  little 
to  say  as  to  their  habits  and  appearance — a  list,  merely, 
is  therefore  given  of  such  birds: 


Myrmonaz  Tel  turdoa  cimuunomeiu 

„      lencophrys 
Pjrrigleiui  rel  lanius  Amebris 
HTpocnemia  Td  tnrdus  tintumabokta 

„        poBcilonota 
Holocnemif  Tel  turdus  lineatos 
PSthjt  Td  pipra  albifroDs 

„  Tel  tujrdui  pectonles 
Conopophaga  angostirostris 
Cololiashria  rel  pitta  macnlaria 

„       Tel  tardus  tinniens . 
M yiothera  Tel       „     eolma 


Dai 


atj  oeptu 
phlliiikiiw 


ihala  Td  mnsdcapa  thamno- 


D.     n       nropygialis 
Tbamnqphilofl  Td  lanius  doltatus 


Thamnophiltts  stagurus 
„        drrhatus 

„  DSBTiOS 

„        ruflcollis 

FormidTora  Tel  motadlla  grisea 

„        Td  mTTcnotliera  axillaris 
„         Tel  musdcapa  pygmaea 
.,         Td  myiothera  quadrlTit- 
Uta 

Rhopoterpe  guttata 

Thamnomanet  glaucus 

Fnniarias  leucopus 

Lynallascis  ruficauda 
^      ruficapilla 

Anabates  pyrrhodes 

Xenops  dentirostris 


The  wrens  (so  called)  of  this  country  are  allied  to  the 
ant-catchers  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  creepers  on  the 
other;  some  of  the  birds  of  this  class  are  very  tame,  and 
build  their  nests  in  empty  bottles  and  holes  about  the 
houses  and  garden  trees.  They  are  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  have  a  remarkable  sweet  and  cheerful  song. 
The  female  laj's  one  small  white  egg. 
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spcciea  is  called  Thryothorus  platensis  ;  they  are 

leful  in  destroying  insects  which  infest  the  houses, 

At   pleasing  appearance  and   note  render  them 

favourites  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,     A  bird 

ko  the  wren  is  very  like  a  canary  in  size  and  ap- 

te ;  the  plumage  is  of  a  greenish-yellow;  it  has  a 

liote, 

fly-catchers  (Mmcicapa)  are  represented  here  by 


Lpa     vd     bttatleut«ru» 


I  fly-catchers  are  an  interesting  group  of  birds;  they 
]  insects,  and  have  horizontally  depressed  bills  with 
lly  liooked  point,  and  are  furnished  with  bristles  at 


HirO* 


Ir  habits  ai^e  in  general  so  like  those  of  the  shrikes 
:;r  furtlior  dt^scription  nnnece?.^ary. 
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The  manakins  are  forest  birds,  and  are  constant  visitors 
the  wild  fig-tree  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
rhe  following  species  are  described : 


PipraiMreola 
„    mgicAudA 


MureoU 

Aurocftpillm 


Pipn  ooronta 
y,     leuoocillft 
Yf     tereoa 
Zeno|>ipo  atvonetens 
Hemipipo  chlorion 


A.  very  peculiar  bird  is  allied  to  the  family  of  mana- 
\Sj  although  mudi  larger  in  size  and  belonging  to  a 
Mrate  group,  it  is  well  known  as  the  **  cock  of  the 
f  (Pipra  rupicola)y  or  hoopoe  hen.  The  male 
>f  a  splendid  orange  colour  on  the  body  and  head,  the 
Qg  feathers  are  brown,  edged  with  yellow  and  red 
e  the  tail,  the  beak  is  reddish  yellow.  There  is  a 
e  tuft  of  feathers,  crescent  shaped,  placed  on  the  head 
e  a  cocked  hat ;  the  eyes  are  yellow  white  ;  the  tail  is 
>rt  and  square,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  docked. 
e  female  and  young*  birds  are  of  an  obscure  brown 
tJi  a  diminutive  comb  or  crest.  The  female  lays  two  eggs, 
i  scratches  the  ground  like  the  common  fowl,  which 
also  resembles  in  other  respects.  They  build  their 
Its  chiefly  of  wood  among  the  rocks,  are  solitary  in 
fir  habits,  and  live  chiefly  on  fruit.  Some  of  the  antics 
iiibited  by  the  male  birds  are  very  remarkable ;  they 
I  described  as  inclined  to  dancing,  and  have  been  seen 
yenng  about  throwing  up  the  head,  opening  the  tail 
e  a  fan;  now  strutting  about,  and  scratching  the 
>und  with  a  hopping  gait,  gabbling  all  the  time  until 
5d,  when  another  bird  takes  up  the  performance,  the 
lers  looking  on  with  apparent  delight. 
There  are  numerous  kinds  of  the  swallow  tribe  met 
th  here.  Their  habits  are  much  the  same  as  in  colder 
mtries,  except  that  they  do  not  migrate.  They  are 
lefly  seen  in  wet  weather,  and  are  frequently  noticed 
Dut  the  mouth  of  the  river,  resting  on  the  ropes  of  the 
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lose  to  the  stelUnge,  and  not  imfrequently  on  the 
lid  rafters  of  wooden  buildings.     They  are  rarely 
1  such  large  flocks  as  in  Europe,  owing,  no  doubt, 
fiict  of  there  being  no  necessity  for  them  to  con- 
t  previous  to  a  voyage.     They  build  their  nest^  in 
tys   and    wooden   buildings   that  are   not   much 
ited.     I  remember  seeing,  however,  a  long  pen- 
nest  built  by  one  species  in  the  gallery  of  the 
buildings,  a  place  frequently  thronged  by  people. 
ther  species  constructs  a  beautifiil  nest  of  t^igs 
hangs  suspended  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
3  once  told  by  a  party  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
0  stuff  and  sell,  that  he  had  met  with  one  species 
je  size  J  a  flock  of  about  fifty  was  passing  and  he 
only    procure    one   specimen.      Its    wings   when 
ed  measured  about  a  foot  in  length,  in  all  pro- 
y  this  w;tis  a  species  o^  the  ^\v\ii  ( CypselmX  wluch 

1 

■ 
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Is  or  shafts  projecting  bej^ond  the  barb,  and  very 
p  pointed  ;  the  legs  are  not  feathered  low  down. 
.  second  species  is  of  the  same  size  us  the  above,  but 
IS  a  forked  tail  about  three  inches  long.  It  is  of  a 
kish  colour  on  the  head,  back,  wings,  side,  and  tail, 
the  feathers  on  the  head,  back,  tail,  and  wing  coverts 
edged  white ;  the  throat  and  belly  are  whitish.     The 

are  feathered  as  far  as  the  toes. 
.  third  species  {Sinmdo  purpurea)  is  larger  than  the 
sr  two,  and  is  of  a  deep  bluish  black  on  the  head, 
gs,  and  back,  whilst  underneath  -it  is  white  ;  the  tail 
[u»re. 
Tiese  birds    are   chiefly  seen  among  the  shipping, 

oft;entimes  rest  on  the  courida  trees  adjoining  the 
r. 

L  fourth  species  I  received  from  Berbice  (Canje 
ek).  It  is  of  large  size,  bemg  from  five  to  six  inches 
mgth,  including  the  tail,  which  only  measures  two 
les,  and  is  composed  of  twelve  feathers,  the  outside 
3  being  a  little  longer  than  the  others;  the  colour  of 
head,  back,  rump,  and  wing  coverts  is  bluish  black  ; 
gs  and  tail  brownish  black ;  throat  and  breast  greyish 
wn  ;  vent,  belly,  and  sides  whitish  ;  legs  not 
hered  ;  the  thumb  opposing  the  other  toes. 

fifth  species  was  shot  at  plantation  Aurora,  Essequebo. 
s  larger  than  the  others,  measuring  six  inches  in 
rth,  and  nine  inches  across  the  wings.     The  colour  of 

head,  back,  and  wings  is  lustrous  steel  blue  ;  the 
ip,  throat,  belly,  and  vent  are  white ;  the  feathers  of 

upper  wing  coverts  are  edged  white  on  the  outside ; 
tail  is  square,  of  a  greenish  black  colour,  the  two 
dde  feathers  being  edged  white. 
L  sixth  species  {Hi/rrmdo  alhicollis)  I  procured  from 
the  river  Demerara.     It  is  from  four  to  five  inches  in 

2  d2 


the  neck  like  a  collar.     The 
are  bluisli  black ;  the  wings  o 
of  the   feathers   ai'e   edged   ^ 
feathers  is  placed  at  the  sides 
feathered  as  far  as  the  claws. 

This  bird  builds  a  peculia 
tice.     It  is  pendulous,  and  ab 
is  made  up  of  some  woolly 
spongio-piline  in  appearance, 
half  way  down  the  inside  then 

The    following   species    ar 
Schomburgk*6  work. 


Hirundo  re\  progne  parpiira 
„      rel       „      Upera 
„     leucoptera 


The  Goat-suckers  {Caprimi 
improperly  termed,  are  an  in 
class  of  birds,  which  have  beei 
Waterton.  They  have  been 
"  Engoutevent,"  or  swallowers 
a  peculiar  humming  sound  wl 
rushing  of  air  into  their  large  n 
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liough  frequently  seen  hopping  about  near  to  cattle, 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  them  of  troublesome 
mpanionS)  such  as  flies  and  worms.  Waterton  says 
at  there  are  nine  species  here,  and  that  the  general 
amage  is  like  that  of  all  night  birds. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  eight  species: 


Vrimnlgat  albioolUs 
„        dtcoisatiu 
„         cayenneaflifl 


Caprimiilgiw  nlgKfoent    |  Oqiriiiralgaft  graodif 
n  Aiicifer        |         „  rofVis 

„  naconda 


They  have  a  remarkable  cry,  plaintive  and  soft; 
ither  the  Indians  nor  negroes  like  to  destroy  these  t)irds ; 
ey  are  regarded  as  omens,  and  by  the  ignorant  are 
nsidered  as  the  habitations  of  departed  souls.  They 
e  reported  to  sit  longitudinally  on  the  branches  of  trees.* 
ae  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  wood-owl ;  the  general 
umage  of  all  of  them  is  very  like  that  of  owls,  and  does 
>t  require  description ;  two  species  are  about  the  size  of 
rushes;  one  species  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  the 
hers  are  smaller.  They  lay  a  small  number  of  eggs  on 
e  ground,  and  are  very  indifferent  as  to  the  mode  of 

The  Sparrow  tribe. —  Conirostres^  Tringilla. 

The  birds  of  the  sparrow  tribe  are  numerous  in  variety. 
It  are  little  understood  as  yet.  Many  of  them  are 
lied  here  grass  birds,  from  the  fact  of  their  feeding  and 
lilding  their  nests  chiefly  in  the  long  grasses  about  the 
adsides.  Their  plumage  is  generally  dull,  being  black, 
•own,  or  bluish.  One  common  species  constructs  a  nest, 
Dse  to  the  roadside,  of  thick  grass  and  twigs.  The 
male  liays  three  or  four  eggs,  of  a  neutral  tint  coloiu: 
ith  purple  spots. 
The  following  species  have  been  described : 

*  Waterton. 
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Lor  Tcl  tanM^H  magna 

lis  ve]  loxift  gruaAua 

vel  loxia  caaodenaiv 
hiJH  minor 
|ii^>ii  vd  tajmgrn  sileiu 


Arretnon  peTvoimta* 
Cdyphtroplionu  vel  taaafrra  ^Ivif 
CoccoboruB  ftU^r 
SpurophiLtt  vc[  loxtn  American  A 

S70IU  rd  FringiLU  brazilicniU 
ff      minor 


e  are  a  great  many  species  of  the  Cassique  in  this 
They  are  generally  known  as  mocking-birds, 
called  by  the  lodians  Suwacco,  They  imitate 
ry  remarkable  manner  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
e  barking  of  dogs,  or  bleating  of  sheep.  They 
especially  in  mocking  the  Guinea-birds-  They 
garious  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  fruit,  seeds,  &jc 
not  better  engnged,  they  amuse  themselves  by 
ig  themselves  forward  and  downwards  from  the 
|es  of  trees,  and  rise  again  repeating  the  joke, 
U  liLive  a  sort  of  song  of  their  own,  short  and 
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yellow  patch  on  neck,  and  ten  yellow  tail-feathers,  the 
two  centre  ones  being  black,  and  shorter  than  the  others; 
beak  black,  tipped  yellow.  It  has  an  erectile  tuft  of 
five  or  six  long  black  feathers  on  the  head. 

The  other  species  have  all  yellow  tails,  with  chesnut- 
coloured,  or  greenish  yellow  bodies. 

The  following  are  the  species  of  cassique  known : 


GMriciu  crislatiiB 

CaflficoB  h»mor- 

Cassicof  albiroe- 

n     Thidii  T.  angofti- 

riioos 

tris  T.                 xanthoniiis 

frOM 

CassicuB  penicus 

„           „         chryiopterui 

The  Troupiales,  icterus  vel  oriolus,  are  an  interesting 
group  of  birds.  They  have  a  sweet  song,  and  have  been 
called  the  nightingales  of  Guiana;  the  black  and  orange 
species  especially  has  a  sweet  note. 

The  Troupiales,  or  Carange,*  are  easily  domesticated, 
but  cannot  be  kept  in  cages.  They  build  long  pendulous 
nests,  like  those  of  the  mocking-birds;  the  females  are 
not  so  brightly  robed  as  the  males ;  the  coloiu*  of  the 
plumage  in  some  species  is  quite  different. 

There  are  several  varieties  commonly  known ;  one  has 
black  wings  and  tail,  golden  yellow  head,  neck,  and 
breast.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  and  has  a  sweet 
and  plaintive  note.  Another  species  is  smaller,  the  body 
and  throat  are  yellow.  This  species  goes  about  in  flocks, 
and  has  an  indifferent  song.  The  third  species,  Icterus 
yel  oriolus  xanthomus,  has  a  black  head  and  throat, 
bright  yellow  breast,  and  patch  on  shoulders;  the  wings 
are  black,  with  a  few  white  feathers ;  it  is  called  here 
the  plantain  bird.  The  fourth  species,  Icterus  chryso- 
cephalus,  is  small,  has  a  yellow  head  and  body,  black  tail 
and  throat,  with  parti- coloured  wings.  The  species 
known  are : 

1.  Icterus  zanthornos  —  pUmtain     I         2.  Icterus  jamacaii 

bird  I         3.        „     chrysocephalus 

•  Vi«lot. 
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tber  ppeciea  allied  to  theee  is  very  commonly  met 
In  flocks  around  the  roads  and  fields^  where  it 
>a  the  grain  and  insects  mixed  with  dung.  It  is 
re  black  coloiiTj  and  very  glossy;  its  tail  is  hoU 
out  like  a  boat  when  it  flies,  and  sometimes  tan- 
It  is  a  tme  Icterus,  and  has  been  ttnned  the 
iled  Grakle,*  {Stumus  vel  Icterus  jamaicensisy 
species  allied  to  the  above,  are — 


IjaLhrus  atroniteoi 


Ch&tcophjuwfl  Tel  stumu*  jn 


[lecies  of  pie  is  known  here  as  the  Ricebird,  Black 

le,  or  Surinam  Crow^  Cassicus  Niger.     It  is  of  an 

glossy  and  lustrous  black  colour.     The  feathers 

the  neck  are  erectUe,  and  form  a  kind  of  mu^ 

lose  birds  a  curious  appearance  when  hopping 
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Two  species  of  birds  are  closely  allied  to  the  starlings; 
one  has  a  brown  back,  led  breast  and  throat,  and  is 
called  here  the  Bobm  Redbreast;  it  is  very  tame,  and 
ie  seen  along  the  roads,  where  it  sometimes  assembles  in 
flocks.  Its  name  is  Leistes  americanus  vel  oriolua 
GKiianensis,  vel  tanagra  militaris.  The  other  species 
has  a  black  body  and  yellovrish  head;  it  is  about  the 
mze  of  a  thrush,  and  sings  prettily.  It  is  known  as  the 
Icterus  vel  oriolus  ictero  oephalus. 

The  Creepers — Certhia. 

The  Creepers,  or  lawarracire,  are  small  birds  which  are 
met  with  in  the  Savannahs  and  forests.  They  have  no 
song,  but  are  beautifully  attired.  Their  bodies  are  long 
and  narrow.  They  have  long  slender  sabre-shaped 
beaks.  There  are,  at  least,  six  or  seven  species  known 
whose  plumage  greatly  varies,  being  generally  blue,  black, 
or  green. 

The  species  known  are : 


1.  CertUa  ftH  dacnii  tpisa 

t.  Dacnit  yel  sylvia  cjanocepbala 

S.  Uacnit  rel     „      cayana 

4.  Arbekurbina  Tel  oerthia  c^jranea 


5.  Arbelorhina  rel  oerthia  cannila 

6.  Certhiola  flareola 

7.  IMglossa  migor 


TrochiUdcB — Humming  Birds. 

The  humming  birds  form  a  very  interesting  group  in 
the  ornithological  family  of  British  Guiana.  They  are 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  vary  in  size 
from  a  large  bee  to  a  wren.  They  have  all  long  and 
slender  beaks,  which  are  more  or  less  flexible,  and  bend 
like  strips  of  whalebone.  Some  have  straight  beaks, 
others  curved  or  sabre-shaped.  The  plumage  of  all  is 
l^right  and  glittering.  They  live  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, on  insects  which  are  to  be  found  inside  flowers. 
If  one  of  these  interesting  little  birds  be  watched  whilst 
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in  search  of  food  it  will  be  seen  hovering  about  some 
shrub  or  plant  in  flower;  suddenly,  with  a  rapid  wing, 
it  darts  opposite  the  expanded  corolla^  and  vibrating  its 
tiny  wings  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  defy  perception,  it 
dips  its  tiny  beak,  with  unerring  certainty,  into  the 
waving  chalice  which  contains  its  food.  Having  snatched 
the  unsuspecting  insects  which  had  been  revelling  in  all 
the  luxury  of  honied  repasts,  the  gay  destroyer  passes 
on  to  other  flowers,  until  his  appetite  is  satisfied.  From 
thus  seeking  flowers,  it  has  been  often  stated  that  these 
birds  live  on  the  honey  or  saccharine  fluids  found  there; 
but  although,  no  doubt,  they  do  not  despise  the  honey 
when  met  with,  they  are  chiefly  attracted  by  the  insect 
food.  Some  humming  birds  build  their  nests  on  branches 
of  trees  overhanging  water,  probably  thinking  this  a 
secure  place ;  but  they  are  frequently  washed  away  by 
high  tides,  or  attacked  by  snakes. 

The  humming  birds,  though  small,  are  bold  and  ac- 
tive. They  attack  birds  much  larger  than  themselves, 
and  chase  them  like  shrikes. 

Their  nests  vary  according  to  their  species;  some 
have  a  kind  of  rim  on  the  edge  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
rolling  out  The  female  bird  lays  two  white  eggs.  The 
males  do  not  appear  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the 
nests,  nor  do  they  help  to  feed  the  young  ones. 

Thc'following  species  have  been  described : 


TrochiluB  moflchatns  ruby  crested  humming  bird 

„       firidit  common  green  „ 


graminenais  black  breasted 

ruflp^iuter  rufous  bellied 

anntus  golden  green 
auriculatus  „  „ 

omatus  tufted  neck 

fUrcatus  forked  tail 

latipennis  sabre  wing 

sapphirinus  sapphire  throated 

platurus  racket  tail 

petasophoruB  violet  tufted 

bicolor  sapphire  and  emerald 

riTolie  rivoli 


»    (■BudO 
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Th)chilii9  pelU 

,,  meUiTonu 

„  amethjatinni 

M  anals 

n  mbineiit 

,,  leueams 

„  mango 

„  pectondic 

ff  DTBTirMtris 

„  sapercUiotui 

„  mzUiemis 

n  hinalni 


topu  throated  hnmmiBg  bird 
white  collar  „ 

amethyst  „ 

blue  bellied  „ 

rubr  throated  „ 

white  taUed  „ 


PJg" 
longi 


'gm»iia 
:marciis 


Six  different  kind  of  king-fishers  (Alcedo)  are  known 
here,  some  of  these  are  very  small,  others  as  large 
as  a  pigeon.  They  have  the  same  habits  as  those  of 
other  countries,  and  construct  their  nests  in  holes  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  They  are  very  shy  and  lonely 
birds,  sitting  on  the  branches  of  trees  where  they  can 
have  a  good  look  out  for  the  fish  which  sports  in  the 
water  near  them.  No  sooner  is  one  perceived  than  the 
active  king-fisher  plimges  headlong  into  the  water,  is  lost, 
perhaps,  to  view  for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  is  seen  to 
emerge  jfrom  the  wave  holding  its  prey  between  its 
mandibles  or  claws,  and  hastens  back  to  the  same  spot 
whence  it  started,  to  digest  its  food  at  leisure.  The  plu- 
mage of  these  birds  is  varied  and  pretty,  but  does  not 
equal  in  splendour  that  of  the  European  king-fisher. 

This  bird  is  called  by  the  Caribs  "  sacka  sacka,"  and 
by  the  Arrowaaks  ''saxicarlie." 

The  following  are  the  species  known: 


Akedo  torqaata 
„  amazona 
„      bicolor 


AlcedtMbnericami 
„         tuperciliota 


In  the  same  family  of  birds  as  the  king-fishers  we 
find  the  blue-headed  mot-mot,  or  "  houton,"  or  **  hutu," 
which  latter  name  it  derives  from  the  peculiar  noise  it 
makes.  It  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  the  colour  of  the 
body  is  made  up  of  different  shades  of  green  ;  the  wings 
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arc  bluish,  on  the  head  there  is  an  erectile  crest 
Ik  feathers  surrounded  by  azure  blue  feathers  of 
tcrent  shades  ;  a  patch  of  black  feathers,  edged 
Ixtends  from  the  eye  to  the  ear^  whilst  on  the 
[here  is  a  similar  tuft  of  nine  feathers,  or  some- 

i\y  a  small  patch  of  black ;  a  black  membrane 
ts  the  eye  ;  the  beak  is  strong,  and  serrated  to- 
[he  middle  ;  the  eyes  are  reddish  brown  ;  the  tail 

up  of  twelve  long  feathers,  overlapping  in  pairs, 
|ler  ones  berng  much  the  shortest,  and  those  above 

idually  increasing  in  length. 

^  houtou  "  has  a  curious  habit  of  stripping  off  the 

the  two  longest  feathers  of  its  tail,  commencing 
in  inch  from  the  extremity.     I  have,  however, 

cimens  in  which  this  notched  appearance  of  the 

not  obtain.     The  haunts  of  this  bird   are  the 
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deaerve  notice.  These  birds  are  seldom  seen  except  by 
the  IndiBos,  who  shoot  them  up  the  river  Essequebo ;  they 
Imve  no  song,  but  are  clothed  with  a  brilliant  golden 
green  plumage  ;  they  are  generally  found  on  rocky 
mountains^  sand  hills,  and  savannahs;  the  smaller  species 
frequent  the  savannahs  and  woods.  They  have  long 
pointed  bills,  and  may  be  considered  as  closely  allied  to 
the  bee-eaters.  They  feed  upon  insects  such  as  moths 
and  butterflies.  These  birds  are  of  indolent,  sedentary 
habits,  they  are  often  seen  pensively  sitting  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  which  overhang  water,  and  now  and 
then  lazily  to  dart  upon  some  roving  insect.  There  are 
several  species  here;  the  largest  {OdUmla grcmdia)  is 
about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  it  is  of  a  golden  green  colour 
on  the  head,  back,  tail,  and  breast ;  the  belly  is  red 
brown,  and  the  throat  white ;  the  tints  are  singularly 
beautifiil.  Another  species  is  similar  to  the  last  in  colour, 
but  smaller  in  size,  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body.  A 
third  species  (  Oalbtda  JUwirostrd)  has  a  yellow  beak  and 
daws^  but  in  plumage  resembles  the  others,  except  that 
the  breast  is  not  greenish.  A  fourth  species  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  including  the  tail,  which  is  six 
inches  long,  hence  it  is  called  the  long-tailed  jacamar ; 
the  plumage  is  bluish  and  brown  black.  All  the  male 
jacamars  have  white  feathers  on  the  throat. 
The  species  are 


GftHmla  Tiricauda 

Galbulft  allirenter 

n       teptnra 

„        lagubrU 

M       flaTiroBtrm 

grandis 

Belonging  to  the  order  of  climbers  are  two  birds  which 
merit  description,  and  which  I  believe  are  not  generally 
known  to  naturalists,  the  "Boclora,"  and."  Ouia."  The 
"bodora,"  or  wow-wow  (  Trogon  melanopteru8)fio  named 
from  the  noise  it  makes,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pigeon.     Its  head  and  breast  are  dark  blue,  its  belly 
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[yellow,  the  back  greenish  blue,  the  wings  blade, 

parti-coloured  green,  tipped  blue  and  black,  with 

the  under  feathers  white  at  the  outside  and  tip  ; 

|k  is  sliort,  strong,  arcuated,  the  upper  mandible 

dentated  and  curved  at  the  tip;  there  are  five 

of  strong  hair  at  iU  base*     It  is  so  short  in  the 

to  be  ill  adapted  for  walking.     The  legs  are 

\;d  to  the  toes.     If  the  head  is  bent  forwards  a 

of  the  neck  will  be  discovered  without  feathera 

tts  are  very  strange;  it  appears  heedless  of  danger, 

loarcely  startled  by  noise.     It  never  takes  long 

Liiid  progresses  in  jerks. 

r^cuia"  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  ''boclora;'* 
Id,  breast,  beak^  and  nmip  are  of  a  shining 
Ig  green;  its  belly  vermilhoa,  with  a  white  streak 
t!ie  tnil  h  black,  grcon,  and  white.     There  are 
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trees  with  their  beaks,  in  order  to  find  if  any  insects  are 
present  on  which  they  prey.  They  only  trouble  sus- 
picious looking  trees,  and  those  which  their  instinct 
leads  them  to  believe  are  hollow  and  dry.  An  Indian 
can  recognise  the  different  species  of  wood-pecker  by  the 
sounds  they  produce  when  thus  hammering  on  the  trees. 
At  a  distance  the  large  species  make  a  sound  like  the 
woodcutter's  stroke  when  felling  trees.  When  any  in- 
sects are  discovered,  the  slimy  tongue  of  the  wood- 
pecker entraps  them  to  their  destruction.  They  build 
their  nests  on  high  trees,  whose  unsoundness  precludes 
them  from  the  attack  of  animals  ;  generally  two  young 
birds  are  produced.  The  cry  of  the  wood-pecker  is 
peculiar,  not  unlike  to  the  mewing  of  kittens.  The  In- 
dians give  them  the  general  name  of  "  eotooti."  The 
largest  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon;  it  has  a  black 
and  white  body,  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  red  feathers  qu 
the  head,  which,  indeed,  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  the 
species.  Another  species  is  called  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker; its  general  colour  is  brown  ;  it  is  about  thirteen 
inches  in  length.  Several  species  are  of  the  size  of  larks, 
and  variously  coloured,  bluish,  black,  brown,  and  grey, 
with  red  patches.  One  species  is  of  a  yellowish  colour 
with  red  cheek. 

The  species  known  are 


tea 

1  albirostrif 

Picof  multicolor 

» 

rubrioollit 

„      rabiginout 

i» 

minutus 

„      chlorooepbalos 

»» 

„      passerinos 

>f 

exalbidat 

„      Minffaineut 

» 

rufuB 

„      lineatiu 

The  name  of  climbers  is  given,  par  excellence,  to 
a  tribe  of  small  birds  closely  allied  to  the  wood-peckers, 
which  they  very  much  resemble  in  habits  and  structure, 
except  that  the  tail  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  feet 
are  not  so  well  adapted  for  climbing,  hence  an  incon- 
sistency in  calling  them  by  their  present  name.     They 


■-^^^ 

1 
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ut  in  flocks,  not  singly  as  the  wood-peckers,  and 
le  bush  thn>ugh  for  the  insects  which  are  crawling 
>n  the  trees.     They  have  generally  a  large  epedes 
>d  pecker  with  them  as  a  sort  of  chief  or  pioneer, 
movements  they  follow  ;  when,  by  his  noise,  they 
ise  him  to  have  discovered  a  tree  rich  in  insects, 
isten  there,  and  assist  him  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 
strike  the  trees  occasioQally  with  their  beaks,  but 
ral  are  not  industrious  or  patient  enough  to  pe- 
the  branches  for  their  living  food.     They  vary 
from  a  sparrow  to  a  large  lark.     Their  plumage 
[    and   uninteresting,    being  reddish  brown  with 
id  breasts,  and  their  beaks  strong  and  crooked, 
"  keel  biir'  (  Crotophagon  ani)  is  the  name  given 
\\  on  account  of  its  upper  mandible  being  shaped 
e  keel  of  a  vessel.     There  are  two  species  in  this 
v',  the  large  lUid  i^nialK     Tlu^  small  species  is  well 
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by  the  sportsman,  unless  the  shot  is  fatal,  or  very  dose 
to  them,  they  rarely  move,  or  else  jump  on   another 
branch  of  the  same  tree,  and  await  their  fate.     They  go 
about  singly,  and  do  not  fly  well,  having  very  short 
wings.     They  feed  on  insects  chiefly,  and  have  no  song. 
There  are  several  species  in  this  country ;  one  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  parrot,  has  a  very  large  head,  and  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  with  white  throat  and  grey  white 
belly.     A  second  species  is  smaller;  head  and  throat 
brown  ;  breast  and  tail  brown,  and  speckled  grey.     A 
third  species  is  of  a  black  colour,  with  band  of  white 
feathers  roimd  the  throat.     A  fourth  species  (not  de- 
scribed in  books),  found  up  the  river  Demerara,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  paroquet;    head,  body,  wings,  and  tail 
brown  streaked  with  yellow  ;  white  band  round  throat ; 
bill  black  at  tip,  yellowish  at  base ;  another  species,  if 
not  a  barbot,  closely  allied  to  it,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush ;  the  plumage  is  greenish  black,  with  some  white 
feathers  on  wings ;  tail  square  ;  beak  reddish  ;  it  is  called 
by  the  negroes,  **  butcher  bird/'     There  is  another  spe- 
cies much  like  the  last  in  colour,  but  smaller  in  size, 
and  having  a  black  bill. 


The  species  known  are 

Bucco  macroriiynchut 
M      Umatia 
„      IranquiUa 


Bacco  tenebrota 
„      cayeimensit 


The  habits  of  the  Cuckoos  (Cuculus)  of  this  country 
are  much  the  same  with  those  of  Europe,  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  feed  on  insects;  but 
I  have  never  heard  them  repeat  the  same  plaintive  note 
as  the  others.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  forests, 
and  do  not  approach  habitations.  There  are  four  or  five 
species  here.  Two  of  different  size  are  of  a  brick-red 
colour,  with  long  tails  tipped  with  white;  light  red  beak, 
overlapping  at  top.     The  larger  species  is  of  the  same 
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ciyanus  m.ijor 
,,        minor 


The  Parrots  [Fsiftacus)  of  1 
merous  and  of  the  most  varie 
stantly  to  be  met  with  in  the  fb 
at  certain  seasons,  when  the  gua 
fly  over  town  and  country  in  lai 
or  more,  arranging  themselves  ir 
only  single  pairs  are  seen  faithi 
together  to  the  spot  .where  the  ri 
where  they  feed  early  in  the  m( 
set,  at  which  hours  they  become 
man,  who  shoots  them  for  eating 
up  in  pies  they  are  considered 
much  sought  after  by  the  negroes 
in  finding  their  place  of  resort,  f 
sant  noise  in  feeding;    sometim 
shoot  owing  to  their  lofty  flight 
shot  to  bring  them  down  as  they  a 
It  would  be  difficult  and  tedious 
ent  species   met  with;  the  larg 
colour,  and  are  called  by  the  In( 
species  called  "Touton  "  io  ^^  - 
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beantifuUy  mottled  green.  A  fourth  species,  Psittacus 
aecipitrinus,  is  called  ^^  Hii^hia/'  or  Parrot  of  the  Sun, 
it  has  a  drde  of  tartan-coloured  feathers  round  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  are  erectile;  the  forehead  is  white,  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  green ;  the  breast  and  belly  tartan. 
The  parrots  build  their  nests  in  old  trees,  and  lay  in 
general  two  e^. 

The  Parroquets  {Pnttactda)  are  smaller  than  parrots, 
and  fly  much  swifter,  not  in  pairs  like  the  latter,  but  gene- 
rally in  large  flocks.  There  are  numerous  species,  which 
may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  small ;  of  the  former 
the  plumage  varies  greatly.  Some  are  green,  with  black 
head,  and  orange-yellow  breast,  belly, and  throat;  others 
are  mottled  bluish  black  with  grey  breast;  others  bluish 
green  with  blue  head  :  others  green  with  brown  feathers 
round  the  neck  like  shells,  hence  called  Shell-necked ; 
the  head  is  black,  tail  feathers  yellow  and  blue.  One 
remarkable  species  is  called  the  **  Seven-coloured  Parro- 
quet,''  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a  golden  green,  the  breast  and  belly  bluish 
green,  the  back  and  long  wing  feathers  are  of  a  dark 
brown,  the  rest  of  the  wings  are  yellow  and  purple, 
the  tail  is  lilac  purple,  edged  with  black.  These  birds 
are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  creeks,  and  are  shot  only 
towards  night.  They  feed  on  fruit  and  seeds.  The 
female  has  the  same  colours,  but  they  are  not  so  vivid. 

Of  the  smaller  kinds  of  parroquets  \Psittacula)  there 
are  about  eight  species,  some  of  which  are  but  rarely 
Been,  and  perhaps  never  described.  They  are  chiefly  of 
a  green  colour,  some  with  purple  tails,  others  with  golden 
wings ;  they  are  all  beautifiil ;  a  very  small  species  known 
as  the  "Love-bird"  {Psittacula  passerinus)  is  of  an 
entire  green  colour,  and  flies  in  flocks  about  the  gardens 
of  the  town  and  country,  where  seated  amid  the  ever- 
green foliage,  they  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from 
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rtling  leaves.     They  build  their  nests  on  trees^ 
letimes  a  nest  is  found  where  wood-ants  have  con- 
1  their  singular  habitations, 
beflutiful     Kessi-Kessi  {Peittacu^   tel    conuru^ 
ills)  13  frequently  caged  and  made  a  pet  of  by  the 
int3. 

Macaws,  or  Aras,  have  a  wide-world  reputation  on 
:  of  their  magnificent  plumage  and  singular  ap- 
;c.     There   are  four  specimens  if  not   more  in 
Guiana,  and  they  are  readily  distinguished  from 
ruts  by  their  long  tail ;  in  general  they  are  of  a 
[i  colour,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow.     The 
Ara"  has  a  splendid  scarlet  body,  with  patches  of 
le,  yellow,  and  green  about  the  wings.     They  fly 
9,  and  in  flocks.     Another  species  is  of  a  lighter 
iiUt  a  third  is  more  or  less  blue  iu  colour. 

1 
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particular  attention  is  paid  to  them,*  &de  after  death, 
and  soon  lose  their  brilliant  hues ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  colours  of  the  bill  are  also  those  of  the  plumage. 
These  birds  build  their  nests  in  hollow  trees;  they  are 
social  but  not  gregarious,  and  having  short  wings  and 
such  unseemly  mandibles  fly  but  little,  and  in  jerks. 
They  carry  the  tail  erect,  except  in  flying ;  they  feed  on 
^it,  seeds,  peppers,  insects,  and  occasionally  bird's  e^s, 
&c;  they  catch  the  seeds^  at  the  point  of  the  beak,  and 
jerk  them  into  the  throat ;  they  have  a  long  feather}^- 
looking  tongue;  their  note  is  loud  and  whistling,  and 
they  generally  commence  to  cry  on  the  approach  of  rain. 
They  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  forests,  where  they  de- 
l^ht  in  resorting  to  the  lofty  mora-trees ;  the  Indians 
knowing  their  haimts  will  shoot  many  of  them  from  the 
same  tree  either  with  the  gun  or  arrow.  In  Surinam 
they  call  the  Toucan  "Banarabeak"  or  "Cujacai,"  and 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  call  them  ^'  Piapoco,"  from  the 
noise  they  make. 

There  are  numerous  species  laige  and  small  as  follows: 


BhamphastM  tooo 

„  enrthior- 
hyncut 
„  dicolorus 
„  Titelliims 
„        Ofculans 


FterogioMut  arftcari 
„       Tiridia 

„        piperiTorus 
„       iiiBcriptut 


PterogloMus  pluri  dnctut 
„       sulcatus 

„       nattereii 
„       bitorquatuf 


One  spedes,  the  largest,  is  found  on  the  eta  and  cocorita 
palms,  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  "  Bouradi,"  which  is 
rather  personal,  that  word  signifying  "  nose ;"  the  head, 
wings,  tail,  and  body  are  black,  with  yellow  and  red  fea- 
thers at  the  throat  and  breast.  A  second  species  is  known 
as  the  Yellow  Earlet,  owing  to  a  patch  of  yellow  feathers 
close  to  the  ear;  a  third  species  has  a  black  and  whitish 
bill  serrated  at  the  edges ;   a  fourth  species  has. greenish 


•  Waterton. 
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head  and  neck  chcsnut,  belly  and  vent  yellow^ 
Ih  white  serratures. 

I  several  species  have  received  different  names  by 
hiaiis,  who  recognise  them  by  their  cry.  Thus 
Idj  the  Ehamphastos  aracari,  is  called  by  the  War- 
iTeifari/'  and  by  the  Macu&is  "  Panipari "  while  to 
lars  the  cry  sounds  like  the  word  "  Kulik-kulik,*' 
Jiiales  lay  generally  two  white  eggs ;  the  young 
loon  assume  their  natural  plumage,  but  it  takes 
}o  to  three  years  for  the  elaborate  and  gaudy  bill 
re  at  perfection* 


\th  Order  of  JBirds^  *'  GalUnacecB.^'—Foultry. 

I  birds  of  this  order  have  become  well  known  to 
on  account  of  their  being  more  or  less  readily 
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either  roosting  on  the  branches,  or  sauntering  on  the 
ground*  It  requires  a  most  practised  eye  to  detect  the 
birds  amid  the  foliage,  notwithstanding  the  large  size  of 
many  of  them,  and  very  often  the  cunning  Indian  sus- 
pecting his  prey  near  him  fix)m  its  chirping,  but  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  it,  allures  it  towards  him  by  imitating 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  natural  cry  of  the  bird. 
Once  within  his  reach  the  bird  rarely  escapes,  as  the 
sportsman  seldom  fires  unless  very  near  his  object. 

There  are  several  species  of  wild  turkey  met  with, 
which  may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  small  kind;  of 
the  former,  the  most  generallyinown  is  the  Powie  {Crax 
aleetor)^  a  name  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
note  it  utters,  and  which  sounds  like  that  word.  They 
have  been  called  by  different  authors  "  Hoccos,"  "  Curas- 
Bows,"  "  Mitores,"  &c.*  It  is  of  a  beautiful  black  colour, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  white,  the  cera  of  the 
bill  is  yellow ;  it  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common 
turkey  cock.  It  is  a  stupid  kind  of  bird,  is  easily  do- 
mesticated, and  proves  excellent  eating.  In  its  wild 
istate  it  is  difficult  to  be  procured,  owing  to  its  inhabiting 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest  where  it  perches,  and 
builds  its  nest  in  the  trees.  The  female  lays  six  or  eight 
whitish  eggs  which  have  a  very  thick  shell.  Other  species 
are  met  with: — Crax  urumutum — Crax  tomentosa — 
Crax  erythrorhynchus.  Of  the  smaller  kinds  there  are 
at  least  three  or  four  diflferent  species  which  I  have  seen. 
The  largest  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  turkey  hen,  it  is 
of  a  beautiful  greenish  brown  or  black,  with  red  legs  and 
beak.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  full  and  lustrous,  brown 
in  colour,  with  dark  black  pupil.  It  has  red  tubercles 
under  the  throat  and  on  the  beak.  Another  species  has 
a  whitish  head,t  and  is  called  "  Cuyu '  by  the  natives. 

•  Cuvier.  t  r«nelope  pipile. 


^^^^^9 
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I  species  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  first  men* 
but  13  smaller  in  size.     This  last  bird  is  especialiy 
as  the  "  Maroudi,"  and  is  often  tamed  by  the  na- 
nd  others.     Indeed,  all   these  birds  are  readily 
icated,  and  roost  on  the  trees  in  gardcna  in  pre- 
to  the  fowl 'house,  where   they  are   sometimes 
roughly  treated  at  first  by  their  more  civilised 
n.     They  are  generally  caUed  wild  fowl  by  the 
il^sSj  and  feed  on  almost  anything.     The  maroudi 
'  voracious^  and  swallows   indiscriminately  any 
}g  object,  as  silver  thimbles,  coins,   rings,    &c- 
ecies  known  are    • 

<G  vel  Bftlpiaui  cristBtft                      P«i*Tope  vel  inTpin  j*<ier  rnrm 
▼tl       „      m»rail                               „       tcI       „      pi  pile                 • 

the   common   turkey    (Meleagris)^    Guinea-fowl 

da),  and    coiniimn  fowl  (Gallus),  it  would    be 

■ 
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they  hatch  their  young,  and  make  a  great  noise.  These 
birds  may  easily  be  domesticated  when  yoimg,  and  feed 
on  boiled  plantains,  potatoes,  seeds,  fruit,  bread,  &c., 
but  refuse  com  in  most  instances. 

There  are  several  species  of  Penelope,  or  Ortalida, 
here.  The  Hannaqua,  the  most  common,  is  of  au  olive 
brown  colour,  with  a  long  tail  with  reddish  hues  at  its 
base.  It  has  a  red  guUet,  which  inflates,  and  a  crest  of 
erectile  feathers  of  a  bluish  black  colour  on  its  head. 
Sometimes  the  breast  is  speckled.  The  other  species 
vary  but  Uttle  from  this.  Stedman  in  bis  account  of 
Surinam  says  there  is  a  black  species  there.  They  are 
in  general  about  two  feet  in  length,  the  tail  being  fully 
one  foot.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  five  eggs,  and 
build  generally  on  trees. 

There  is  a  bird  allied  to  these  called  the  Stinking- 
bird  (Phtmcmua  cristatua)^  which  requires  some  notice 
liere.  This  very  impolite  name  it  derives  from  a  most 
offensive  odour  which  emanates  from  it  during  life,  but 
when  dried  and  stuffed,  as  proved  by  a  specimen  in  my 
possession,  there  is  not  the  least  unpleasant  smell.  It 
measures  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  length.  The  head 
is  small,  the  beak  short  and  crooked;  it  is  of  a  greenish 
brown  colour,  variegated  with  white  above.  The  front 
of  the  neck  and  tip  of  the  tail  fawn-coloured;  the  belly 
chesnut.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  long 
and  slender  feathers.  It  is  found  in  the  marshy  lands, 
and  feeds  on  leaves  and  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  arum. 
The  flesh,  on  account  of  its  odour,  is  used  as  a  bait  for 
fish. 

There  are,  at  least,  four  or  five  different  species  of  the 
Tinamou,  or  Maam  (Tinanma^y  which  birds  are  con- 
sidered among  the  choicest  game  we  possess.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  pheasant  to  a  partridge,  having  a  small 
head  and  long  slender  neck.     Their   wings  are   very 
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md  they  have  scarcely  any  tail.     The  general 

)f  the  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  olive-brown  and 
tti*black*  They  fly  badly,  but  run  swiftly-  They 
with  in  the  forests  or  in  long  grass,  and  feed  on 
lid  insects.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  on 
land,  and  the  young  ones  run  after  the  mother 
chickens.  The  largest  species  roost  on  trees, 
th  the  structure  of  the  feet,  as  pointed  out  by  Mn 
Ion,  would  hardly  lead  one  to  suppose  that  this 
Ic  effected.  It  appears  that  the  feet  do  not  grasp 
Uch  on  which  the  bird  rests,  owing  to  the  toes, 
lly  the  hinder  ones,  being  too  short;  but  by  means 

s  on  the  back  of  the  legs,  the  bird  contrives  to 
ftself. 

maain  has  a  singularly  loud  and  plaintive  note^ 
sunrise^   sunset,  and  also  during:  part  of  the 
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There  are  three  different  species  of  the  Quail  in  British 
Guiana,  one  small  and  two  large,  but  they  are  rare* 
One  specimen  which  I  have  seen  was  about  the  size  of 
the  douraquara.  Its  colour  speckled  grey,  brown,  and 
black;  1^  yellowish;  tail  very  short  and  square,  back 
short,  thick,  and  slightly  curved;  eyes  black.  It  had  a 
crest  of  long  feathers  on  its  head.  This  bird  was  domes* 
ticated,  and  had  been  living  several  years  in  a  cage.  It 
was  considered  weatherwise,  as  it  used  to  crow  at  the 
approach  of  stotm  or  rain.  In  fine  weather  it  had  quite 
a  different  note.  These  birds  are  generally  found  in  the 
Savannahs  in  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more. 

Of  the  family  of  Pigeons  (Columbai)  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  this  country,  which  vary  in  size  fix>m  a  sparrow 
upwards.  The  number  of  species  must  be  twenty,  if  not 
more,  of  which  I  have  seen  about  twelve.  These  birds 
are  met  with  at  different  seasons,  except  the  ground 
doves,  which  are  to  be  seen  all  the  year  round.  Some 
pigeons  feed  in  flocks  in  the  woods,  attracted  thither  by 
the  ripening  of  certain  fruits,  such  as  the  wild  fig,  &c. 
Others  fly  across  the  country  singly  or  in  pairs  during 
certain  months,  generally  firom  September  to  December. 
Some  of  the  larger  kinds  dwell  more  or  less  constantly 
in  the  vast  forests,  where  they  appear  to  feed,  lodge,  and 
breed.  Without  entering  upon  any  account  of  domestic 
pigeons,  of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  both  in  town 
and  country,  1  shall  here  only  allude  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  wild  pigeons.  Of  these,  that  known  as 
the  Itaribische  pigeon  deserves  first  notice.  These  beau- 
tiful birds  are  chiefly  met  with  up  a  creek  in  Essequebo 
called  the  Itaribische.  This  large  creek  is  a  tributary  of 
the  river  Essequebo,  and  is  of  great  size  and  beauty.  Its 
waters  are  dark  but  translucent,  and  deriving  their 
origin  many  miles  in  the  interior,  meander  through  the 
most  lovely  scenery — sometimes  swelling  out  into  a  large 
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[d  Open  savannahs,  or  flowing  through  rich  forest 
sandy  hills,  at  tunes  bo  shaded  and  encroached 
overhftuging  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  as  to  be 

Inpassable.  It  is  in  this  romantic  neighbourhood 
pigeons  resort  about  the  month  of  October,  to 

Itho  berries  and  plants  of  particular  trees.  Their 
is  reddish  brown  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail; 
belly  parti  coloured  grey  and  brown ;  neck  and 

heckled  white;  beak  and  legs  red.     The  male  is 

tshed  by  its  more  brilliant  plumage.  These  birds 
shy,  and  require  to  be  severely  wounded  before 

lommoa  wood-pigeons  are  also  pretty  birds,  seen 

lly  in  the  forests,  where  they  startle  the  traveller 

rapid  flight.     They  resemble  somewhat  the  same 

of  bird  ill  Europe.     Another  species  of  large 
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small  insects.    There  is  a  large  species  of  dove  much 
like  these  small  ones  in  colour  and  general  appearance. 

Of  the  pigeons  and  doves  a  few  species  only  are  enu- 
merated by  Richard  Schqmburgk  in  his  **  Reisen  in 
British  Guiana:'' 


CdanilMi  ipedoM 
«        rofiiui 
„        paiterina  (earth  doTe) 


Colnmba  talpacoti 

„        jamaioemis  (wood  dorti) 
„         martinioo       (da     do.) 


We  come  now  to  the  fifth  order  of  birds,  called  the 
Waders  {QraUoitares  vel  natatares),  whose  habits  and 
structure  lead  them  by  instinct  to  marshy  spots,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or  river;  and  as  there  is  no 
lack  of  water  in  British  Guiana,  the  birds  of  this  order 
abound  in  great  numbers  and  variety.  They  line  the 
sea^K^oasts  and  beach,  and  are  daily  seen  in  almost  every 
trench  and  mud-fiat  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  kind,  such  as  the  snipe,  plover,  sandpipers,  and 
others^,  migrate  hither  occasionally  in  such  numbers  as  to 
afford  th6  sportsman  the  most  successful  amusement. 

Of  the  Plovers  {Charadrim)^,  several  species  are  met 
with  at  different  times  of  the  year;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  long  dry  season,  or  about  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  large  numbers  of  the  black-breast  Plover 
{Charadriu9  mrgi/nieus)  visit  the  marshy  spots  along 
the  coasts.  The  fiocks  of  this  bird  are  sometimes  in- 
credibly numerous,  and  numbers  of  curlews,  long-legs, 
or  green«-shanks,  sandpipers  frequently  accompany  them, 
so  as,  occasionally,  to  dArken  the  air  by  their  presence. 
Upon  such  fiivourable  occasions  they  may  be  sometimes 
slaughtered  in  thousands,  and  are  frequently  knocked 
down  by  the  labourers  with  sticks  or  other  weapons. 
Gradually,  however,  their  numbers  disappear,  the  fiocks 
become  less  frequent,  and  about  November  not  a  bird  is 
to  be  seen.    Their  plumage  and  habits   are  too  well 
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to  render   further  description  necessary, 
L  however,  are — 


The 


Tel  ranclLUft  cAjt-^nncnaiA 
Tel  haplopt^rua  cayAnu» 
virginiAnua 


Screptiiu  inUrpret 


not  know  of  any  birds  here  which,   strictly 

J  can  be  called  cranes,  but  many  approach  in 

Jter  this  tribe  of  birds.     Perhaps  the  bird  which 

leserves  notice  is  the  Trumpeter,  or  "  Warracoba" 

km  erepifam)^VLCcoTd\ng  to  the  Indians,  both  which 

I  it  derives  from  the  loud  somid  it  produces.     The 

ly  of  this  bird  readily  explains  the  cause:  there  is 

derable  development  of  the  tracheaj  or  wind  pipe, 

is  prolonged  downwards  as  far  as  the  anus,  and 

lirves  upwards  to  enter  the  chest,  from  which  cir- 
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plumage  is  like  that  of  a  butterfly,  being  speckled  brown, 
grey,  yellow,  red,  and  black  ;  when  distending  its  tail 
and  body  it  generally  presents  a  most  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. It  has  long  legs,  and  a  slender  bill,  but  its 
general  appearance  is  not  that  of  a  wader.  It  is  very 
agile  and  sprightly,  nio.ving  its  tail  about  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 

The  Imperial  boat  bill  {Cancroma  cochlearia)  of  this 
country  is  a  most  singular  looking  bird,  inhabiting  the 
marshy  districts  ;  where,  perched  on  the  low  branches 
of  trees,  they  prey  upon  fish.  The  plumage  varies  with 
their  age  ;  in  the  adult  male  the  wings  and  back  are 
yellowish  brown  ;  breast  rufous  brown  :  belly  whitish, 
some  feathers  lead  coloured  or  grey  ;  head  blue  at  top, 
with  a  crest  of  black  feathers  ;  the  bill  is  broad,  and 
like  two  spoons  in  contact,  the  lower  mandible  is 
flattened  ;  the  eyes  are  -remarkably  large.  The  female 
has  no  crest. 

The  Spoonbills  (^Platalea  ajaja)  are  commonly  found 
on  the  sand  banks,  and  about  the  coasts  and  mouths  of 
rivers  ;  at  times  they  are  very  common,  and  afford  sport 
to  the  shooter. 

Several  species  of  Heron  are  met  with  here,  and  the 
two  which  I  have  seen  I  will  describe.  The  largest 
species  is  a  tall  bird  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high,  and 
upwards ;  the  neck  and  breast  .are  whitish  ;  the  head 
black  at  top  ;  three  long  tail-like  feathers  hang  depend- 
ent from  head  to  back  ;  the  wings  are  lead  coloured, 
with  some  greenish  black  feathers  ;  the  tail  is  also  lead 
coloured.  This  bird  is  well  known  here  as  the  "  quaak,** 
or  night  heron  (Ardea  nycticorax).  The  smaller  species 
has  a  broader  beak  than  the  other ;  its  pliunage  is  much 
the  same,  being  ash,  or  lead  colour,  mixed  with  black 
and  white  ;  the  back  of  head,  top  of  neck  and  throat 
are  black ;  a  white  patch  runs  backwards  from  the  eyes ; 


1 

B 

^^^^^B 
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>ng  slender  feathers  extend  backwards  from  the 
These  birds  appear  morning  and  evening,  and 
fish,  shrimps,  insects,  &a      Waterton  also  men- 
ie  blue,  the  lazy,   and  the  brown  herons;  but  I 
svcr  seen  them. 

*  Bittern,  or  Tiger-birds^  {Ardea  Hgrinum)  as  they 
ed,  in  consequence  of  their  tawny  and  striped  co- 
tliere  are  five  or  six  species,  which  differ  materially 
the  largest  being  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
iller  ones  being  about  the  size  of  a  magpie.     One 
is  very  common,   and  almost  tame,  being  seen 
renches,  and  is  called  here  the  "  shypoke,"     It  is 
lI,  ugly  looking  bird,  has  a  loud  note,  and  is  rarely 
1. 

bitterns  feed  on  snakes,  fish,  and  insects,  and  are 
th  in  swamp;?. 

1 

■ 
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There  is  a  bird  here  called  the  heri,  which  is  of  the 
>rk  tribe.  It  has  a  long  feathered  neck  ;  small  head, 
Lth  long,  thick,  and  straight  beak,  and  red  patch  around 
e  eyes,  which  are  brown  ;  plumage  of  body  dirty 
lite  ;  wings  and  tail  black.  It  stands  from  four  to 
e  feet  in  height,  and  is  met  with  in  savannahs  and 
rampy  places,  where  it  preys  on  fish,  snakes,  &c.  It 
ters  a  peculiar  cry  like  the  stork. 
Another  species,  the  maguari  {Ciconia  americana\ 
^uents  the  banks  of  rivers,  feeding  on  fish  and  rep- 
es.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  black  wings,  which 
tea  meaffore  six  feet  across.  The  largest  species,  how* 
er,  is  the  "jabiru"*  {Mycteria  ommca/ia),  which 
mds  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  weighs 
\  lbs.  or  more ;  it  has  a  bare  head  and  neck  of  a 
ack  colour ;  the  beak  is  also  black,  and  measures  about 
cteen  inches  in  length,  being  curved  upwards;  the 
lung  birds  have  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  back  of  the 
jad  ;  the  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  dirty  .white;  it 
18  a  red  patch  around  the  neck,  hence  one  of  its  nu* 
erous  names  "collier  rouge;"  the  feathers  are  long 
id  downy,  part  of  the  wings  is  black.  On  account  of 
\  black  head  it  is  known  here  as  the  "  negro  cop." 
he  young  ones  are  grey  in  colour. 
Another  species  of  stork  {Ciconia)  is  occasionally 
et  with.  It  is  known  here  as  the  blue  stork,  and  is 
Ued  by  the  Indians  "  honouri."  It  is  about  three  feet 
length  when  erect ;  the  head  is  of  a  bluish  black  at 
p,  with  long  pendant  feathers ;  the  neck  is  white  at 
e  sides,  but  of  a  bluish  white  in  front  ;  eyes  black 
ith  yellow  borders  ;  the  beak  is  of  an  orange  yellow, 

*  The  word  *<  Jabim  **  in  the  Guarani  language  signifies  inflated,  and  is  applied 
this  bird  on  account  of  its  flaccid  neck,  which  is  capable  of  distension.  It  is 
led  Tararamu  by  the  Macusis,  and  Mora  Coyasipa  by  the  Arawaks. 
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Alt  blue  membrane  at  base  ;  tlie  body  is  white  ; 
Inga  lead  coloured,  and  tipped  black  ;  long  pen- 
[athera  hang  from  the  body;  the  legs  are  of  a 
lah  colour.  A  wounded  bird  of  this  species  waa 
Ml  night  to  the  city,  and  was  placed  in  a  trench, 
by  a  rope ;  it  fed  on  fish  and  reptiles,  but  soon 
bd  to  effect  its  escape. 

wood  pelican  {Tantalva  locvlaior)  is  occasionally 

swampy  marshes,  and  about  the  river  sandbanks^ 

sometimes  in  great  numbers,  ihey  may  be  seen 

sloug  with  the  storks  and  cranes,  whose  habits 

lartake  of<     It  is  a  large  birtl,  about  the  size  of  a 

Init  more  slender  ;  the  akin  of  the  head  and  neck 

|d  of  feathers,  and  is  of  a  blackish  colour  ;  the  bill 

[t  are  also  black  as  well  as  tlie  quilts  of  the  wings 
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scarlet  float  in  the  air  like  the  pennon  of  a  war  vessel, 
and  their  graceful  evolutions  when  alarmed,  added  to 
the  glittering  hues  reflected  in  the  sun-light,  are  very 
beautifuL  They  are  diflSicult  to  shoot,  being  very  shy 
and  constantly  on  the  alert.  There  is  a  species  of  curri- 
curri  known  here  as  the  fresh-water  curlew,  it  is  a  splen- 
did bird  of  a  greenish  olive  and  bronze  colour  ;  it  ieeds 
on  worms  in  creeks,  where  it  is  generally  found  towards 
night.  The  common  curlew  (Numenius  ph€Boptis)  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  cry.  It  is  smaller  in  size  than 
the  curri-curri,  which,  except  in  colour,  it  otherwise 
resembles.  The  wings,  head,  and  neck  are  grey  ;  breast 
and  belly  whitish  ;  eyes  black  ;  beak  long  and  curved. 
Mr.  Waterton  mentions  a  species  of  black  curlew,  with 
a  white  bar  across  the  wings,  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 
The  whistling  curlews  are  to  be  met  with  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  along  the  coasts,  but  are  most  plentiful  in  Sep- 
tember. They  fly  singly,  or  in  flocks,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  following  species  of  Ibis 
are  also  known: 

Ibis  Yel  tantalus  infuscata  1         Ibis  vel  tantalus  oxycercus 

M    Tel        „      cayennensis  |  „    vel  albicollis 

During  the  rainy  seasons,  or  shortly  after,  great  num- 
bers of  snipes  {ScOlopdx)  may  be  met  with  in  the 
marshy  districts.  They  are,  in  every  respect,  similar  to 
those  in  Europe,  and  afford  great  sport  to  the  sportsman. 
The  woodcock  is  also  occasionally  seen,  but  is  by  no  means 
so  common  as  the  snipe.  Allied  to  the  snipe  is  a  species 
of  long-shanks,  which  is  also  found  in  swamps ;  the 
breast  is  whitish  ;  the  head  and  wings  black  ;  beak 
slightly  curved  upwards. 

The  species  known  are 

Scolopax  paludosa  I  Scolnpax  semipalmata 

„       frenata  I  Hypsibates  nijfricoUis 

„      grisea  | 

2f2 


■ 
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satidfiipers,  or  sea  larks  (Trmga)^  are  small  aC- 
ttle  birds,  which  are  constantly  seen  along  the 
es,  rivers,  and  coasts.  They  sometimes  are  met 
1  flocks  of  thousands,  and  are  so  densely  packed  m 
)le  the  sportsman  to  kill  upwards  of  a  hundred  at 
le  shot.     Tliey   are  excellent  eating;  there  arc 

species : 

iogji  flavipe*                             J            Tringn  semlpalm%U 

„        meUnoIeuc*                                        „       arcnariA 
,,        cineraav.  cnnutua              1 

re  is  a  very  pretty  bird  known  here  as  the  spur- 
Parra  jaa8ana)y  which  is  also  found  in  marshy 
where,  with  the  long  toea  peculiar  to  their  trib^ 

\^iUk  rapidly  through  the  lung  grass  of  the  fields, 
r  that  which  floats  on  the  water.     The  plumage  is 

■ 
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.  OS  plants,  seedsy  and  insects.  It  has  a  loud  cry,  ^^  Hammi, 
haDimi,"  and  is  called  also  the  homed  screamer.  It 
stands  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  spurs  on  the 
wings  are  about  one  inch  in  length. 

Several  species  of  rail  are  found  here;  one  the  land 
rail  {MaUm  crepitans)  is  now  and  then  seen  in  trenches, 
and  makes  a  loud  noise  when  surprised.  It  has  long 
bare  legs  with  scanty  plumage  of  body,  its  colour  yel- 
lowish grey,  the  taQ  is  short,  its  flesh  is  tough  and  not 
worth  eating.  Another  species  of  rail  is  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length;  head  and  neck  bluish  purple,  throat 
pale,  back  and  wings  greenish-brown,  breast  and  belly 
chocolate  coloured,  beak  greenish-yellow,  under  wing 
feather  and  coverts  black  bars  across  chocolate  ground. 

Other  species  are  known: 

1.  Crex  miistelina  |  5.  Ardea  scolopaceft 

8.     „    Khomburgkii  |  6.  Gallinnla  mangle 

3.  ^  galeata  1  7.         „       rofloollis 

4.  n   martinica  | 

There  are  two  species  of  water  hen,  one  is  greyish  in 
colour.  The  common  water  hen  (Fulica  chloropvs)  is 
a  pretty-looking  bird  about  twelve  inches  long,  with  small 
•head  and  short  tail ;  it  frequents  marshy  spots,  and  feeds 
on  fish.  Its  plumage  is  a  dark  slate  colour,  except  about 
the  thighs  and  tail,  where  there  are  white  feathers;  it  has 
a  red  caruncle  on  the  forehead,  the  base  of  the  beak  is 
red,  and  the  tip  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  greenish  brown, 
legs  brownish,  but  above  the  tibia  reddish. 

Of  the  seals,  or  true  coots,  there  are  several  species,  but 
which  are  not  sufficie;itly  well  known  to  me  to  warrant 
description. 

The  flamingo  {Phcenicapterus  ruber)  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  bird  of  this  country,  for  although  occa- 
sionally seen  fl5ring  across  the  interior,  it  scarcely  pays  us 
a  visit  worth  recording. 
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he  sixth  and  last  order  of  birds,  the  palmipedes^  a  J' 
otod  specie.s^  there  is  little  new  to  communicate- 
kitn  the  ocean  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
ig  necked-divers  and  heavy-looking  gulls  arc  for 
iiiiig  slowlyover  the  waters  in  search  of  prey,  whilst 
^  the  ducks,  and  their  variety,  lead  their  vagrant  life 
parative  security.     S  war  ins  of  sea  swallows  skim 
he  borders  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
lile  that  all  these  birds  are  for  the  most  part  con- 

seen  flying  eastward. 

re  are  three  or  four  species  of  gulls,  some  of  which 
t>wn  here  by  the  name  of  fishermen.     Two  of  the 

are  large  and  one  smaJL     The  latter  is  of  a  white 
with  dark  wings.    One  large  species  is  whitish  and 
ier  yi^ey,     TJie  beaks  are  long  and  curved.    Their 
^  slow  iind  iK'avy;  they  aro  Jroquontly  to  bo  soeri  fly- 

1 

■ 
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Palmipedes. — TopiplamatcB. 

The  frigate-bird  {Feleca/nus  vel  tachyptes  aquilina) 
is  occasionally  seen  flying  along  the  coasts,  it  is  of  large 
size,  with  forked  tail  and  short  feet,  its  colour  is  bladk, 
with  patches  of  white  about  the  neck  and  throat.  One 
species  which  I  examined  was  of  a  bluish  black  colour, 
with  tints  of  bronze;  the  eyes  were  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  throat  was  bare  and  served  as  a  kind  of  pouch  for 
fish,  the  beak  was  crooked  and  was  five  inches  in  length, 
the  legs  were  very  short  and  feathered  to  the  toes ;  the 
length  of  the  bird  was  thirty-six  inches,  and  it  measured 
eighty  inches  across  the  wings.  Another  bird  called 
here  also  fiigate-bird,  is  very  like  the  other,  but  has  a 
white  head,  neck,  and  breast. 

I  once  saw  a  bird  picked  up  by  some  sailors,  which 
very  much  resembled  the  common  booby  {Feleccmua 
basscmtM).  The  plumage  was  of  a  dirty-white  colour, 
and  was  very  dense;  the  legs  were  short  and  web-footed, 
the  bill  long,  sharp,  and  straight,  except  at  the  apex, 
where  the  upper  mandible  was  slightly  crooked. 

The  pelican,  {Feleccmua  fuscns)  is  met  with  off  the 
coasts,  but  does  not  breed  here.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
plumage,  with  a  reddish  beak. 

The  oormorant  {Haliena  vel  proceUarria  brazUiand) 
is  found  on  the  coasts,  and  also  about  the  cataracts,  where 
they  may  be  seen  sitting  in  small  companies  on  the  rocks 
and  trees  about  the  river,  where  they  appear  to  build 
their  nests.  They  prove  very  destructive  to  fish,  on  which 
they  chiefly  feed.     The  Indians  call  them  "pareka." 

The  divers,  or  darters  {Flatus),  are  allied  to  the  cor- 
morants, but  are  easily  recognised  by  their  long  snake- 
like necks  and  small  head,  with  slender,  straight,  and 
pointed  bill,  serrated  at  the  edges.     There  are  several 
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ia  this  colony.     One  species,  called  tlie  blacks 

darter  (^Flotm  »iirina?ftensie)j  is  found  up  the 

I  it  is  often  met  with  in  pairs.    Its  plurufige  is  black 

^ite ;  it  is  an  excellent  diver,  and  is  called  by  the 

yawiwa"  and  "  oranih/* 

iher  species  of  darter  {Plotus  anhinga)   is  also 

III  similar  places  to  the  other^  alone^  in  pairs,  ot  m 

jinpanies.     Its  plumage  is  black,  but  the  females 

kuijr  ones  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  generally  greyish 

It  is  a  verj^  timid  bird;  if  alarmed  it  stretches 

neck  out,  and  gazes  about,   and  if  the  cause  of 

[appears  imminent,  it  plunges  into  the  water  and 

tr  several  minutes,  preferring  this  mode  of  escape 

at  which  it  is  not  very  apt, 
lillied  species  {Colymhus  donimiem)  is  found  in 
jcieties  in  the  mrirshes  and  savannahs  about  the 
[i\v  Imilds  \u^r  nest  oi:  lm 
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•the  rest  of  the  flock  fly  around  their  injuroiL  comrade, 
and  by  their  sympathiging  cries  seem  to  ui^e  to  flight. 
The  tamed  ones  are  sometimes  used  to  decoy  their  wilder 
brethren ;  by  their  cry  they  attract  the  latter  to  settle 
down  in  the  water,  where  they  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sportsman :  they  are  excellent  eating.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion a  labourer  to  my  knowledge  shot  upwards  of  a 
dozen  with  a  dngle  barrel,  but  he  only  secured  seven  out 
of  the  number:  a  large  flock  hcid  alighted  on  a  decayed 
tree  close  to  the  water,  and  when  the  fatal  shot  arrived 
among  them  some  twelve  or  more  fluttered  about  hors 
■de  combat  in  the  water,  the  wounded  ones  escaped  by 
diving.  These  birds  destroy  guinea  corn  and  other  grain. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  vicissi  duck. 

The  wild  muscovy  {Carina  vel  anas  moschata)  is 
larger  than  the  vicissi  or  vis-sisi,  and  is  of  less  gaudy 
plumage,  being  of  a  brownish  black  colour.  I  have  never 
seen  them  in  large  flocks,  but  generally  three  or  four  are 
together;  they  alight  on  the  loftiest  trees,  where  their 
large  bodies  and  outstretched  necks  present  a  singular 
sight.  They  build  their  nests  on  high  trees,  and  when 
the  young  ones  are  sufficiently  grown,  the  parents  carry 
them  gently  down  to  the  swampy  spots  to  begin  their 
education.  Whilst  travelling  up  the  creeks,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  these  tempting  birds  perched  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  as  they  generally  choose  very  swampy 
ground  with  high  grass  they  are  not  easily  approached 
with  the  gun.  This  bird  {Anas  vel  carina  moachata)  is 
also  called  here  the  musk  duck  from  its  peculiar  smell, 
the  plumage  varies,  some  being  glossed  blue  or  green, 
the  head  is  slightly  tufted,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  red- 
dish. The  eggs  are  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  Macusis  call 
them  "mairva,"  and  the  Warraus  "  oumeh." 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the  duck  family, 
but .  I  am  unacquainted  with  their  haunts  and  habits ;  I 


uaiiuiiiensis. 

The  varieties  of  the  commo 
are  to  be  met  with  in  tolerabl 
well.  The  common  goose  {A 
varieties  are  also  to  be  found, 
the  climate,  but  there  is  per 
raising  the  young  than  exists  i 
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MAMMALIA. 


OBMBRAL  BEXABKS— ^UE  QUADKUMAMA— MONKBT8,  THSIB  HABITS— ^TWO  CIJ188E8 
OF  MOMBBYB — AW  ACCOD:lT  OF  THE  SEVERAL  SPEG1KS-— THE  OABNAKIA — HABITS 
OF  THE  ANIMALS  BBLONOINO  TO  TBIS  OBDER— THE  DATS— TBB  HEDOEHOO — THE 
CKAB  liOa  —  TUB  COATI — THE  SKTJXK — ^THB  OTTERS — TBB  DOO — THE  TIOEB 
CAT,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES — THE  OCELOT — THE  JAGUAR. 

THE  MARSDPIALA — THE  YAWARRI,  OR  OPOs'sDM — TDE  RODENTIA— THE  SQUIRREL 
— THE  WATBB  HABB— -THE  AOOUBI— THE  ACOBCUI— THE  LABBA,  OB  PACA — TUB 
GUINEA  PIGS. 

THE  EDENTATA — THB  SLOTH — THE  ABMADILLO — THE  ANT-EATERS— TH K  PACHY- 
DERXATA — TBB  PBCGABI^^HB  BABBIE  AND  OTHBB  WILD  H008 — THE  COMMON 
HOG- THB  TAPIR,  OB  MTPOURI — THB  BUMINANTIA — TUB  STAGS — THE  GOATS  — 
THE  SHEBP — THE  CATTLE. 

TBB  CBTACBA — THB  MANATI,  OB  SBA  COW. 

Th£  animala  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia  met  with 
in  British  Guiana  are  not  very  numerous  in  point  of 
variety,  and  whatever  might  have  been  their  numbers 
previous  to  the  colonisation  of  this  country,  they  are 
every  day  becoming  more  scarce,  and  are  receding  before 
the  advancing  step  of  civilisation. 

To  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  haunts, 
their  habits,  and  their  numbers,  the  naturalist  would 
have  to  leave  the  sea-coasts  and  river  banks,  and  plunge 
boldly  into  the  extensive  forests  and  wide-spread  savan- 
nahs and  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  to  make  them 
his  companions  by  night  as  well  as  day.     Many  of  the 


Diiants  nave  olten  the  opport 
the  predacious  and  cutining  h 
animals. 

It  has  never  been  my  lot 
interior,  much  less  to  have  ha 
ing,  or  even  seeing,  all  the 
arrest  {Attention;  but  it  has,  h 
tune  to  meet  at  different  time 
of  specimens,  both  in  the  li\ 
hope  that  I  have  lost  no  oppoi 
familiar  with  theni  as  circumst 

The  animals  which  constii 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  creat 
superiority  evinced  in  their  pi 
sation;  and,  as  a  matter  of  coi 
rank  among  them,  about  whoi 
intention  to  speak.  Neither  w 
particularly  the  structure  of  th< 
better  descriptions  than  I  coi 
found  in  most  zoological  w< 
Cuvier,  Buffon,  Goldsmith,  ai 
animals  move  upon  the  face  of 
its  waters.     Like  him  thev  a 
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mana,  which  comprises  the  monkey  tribe,  and  which  are 
pretty  extensively  represented  in  this  country. 

There  are  no  apes  or  baboons,  or  what  are  known  as 
true  monkeys,  to  be  met  with  here.  The  several  species 
in  this  countr}'  are  distinguished  by  their  not  having 
cheek  pouches,  and  by  the  absence  of  callosities  on  the 
buttocks.  They  have,  however,  long  tails,  which  in 
several  species,  as  will  be  noticed,  are  prehensile,  or 
capable  of  being  twisted  round  the  branches  of  trees,  so 
as  to  support  their  weight.  They  have,  moreover, 
thirty-six  teeth  in  their  jaws,  being  four  grinders  more 
than  the  usual  complement  of  teeth  in  the  monkeys  of 
other  countries. 

They  abound  in  the  forests,  where  they  may  commonly 
be  both  seen  and  heard  by  the  traveller. 

They  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  especially  those  of 
the  smaller  kind.  The  different  species  do  not  congre- 
gate in  the  same  troop — each  species  has  a  corps  or 
r^ment  of  its  own.  They  are  the  lords  of  the  forests, 
living  on  high  branches  of  lofty  trees,  where  they  consider 
themselves  to  be  tolerably  safe,  except  from  the  hunter's 
gun  or  Indian's  arrow,  and  the  ever  dreaded  wiles  and 
stratagems  of  their  greatest  enemy  the  snake,  who  dis« 
putes  with  them  the  dominion  of  the  wooded  world. 
The  snakes  destroy  their  young;  they  coil  themselves 
around  the  thick  stems,  and  await  a  truant  young 
monkey,  or  glide  noiselessly  among  the  leafy  branches  to 
dart  suddenly  upon  young  or  old,  to  the  immense  con- 
stemation  and  jabbering  of  the  whole  monkey  family. 

Monkeys  here  feed  in  their  wild  state  on  seeds,  finit, 
roots,  plants,  insects,  wild  honey,  and  other  sweets,  but 
when  tamed  can  be  made  to  eat  almost  everything,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  enormous  appetites,  which, 
apparently,  never  leads  to  corpulence  or  obesity;  for 
who  ever  saw  a  fat  monkey  ?    Their  spare  and  active 
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Ire  the  result  ot  their  incei^sant  muscular  actioD. 
Ire  very  salaciou«,  and  from  their  indecent   and 

jng  habits  pmve  objectionable  as  domestic  j>ets. 
Inales  generally  bring  forth  one  at  a  birth,  and  the 
Immkey,  as  might  be  expected j  generally  proves 
Itruublesome  little  fellow.  Some  of  the  tiemales 
lieir  young  on  their  backs,  others  under  their  arms. 
ided  by  the  poisoned  arrow  of  the  Indians^  some 
I  withdraw  at  once  the  fatal  weapon,  but  soon  fall 
le  working  of  the  poison. 

re  18  considerable  confiision  still  existing  in  refer- 
the  kinds  of  moukeys  which  are  met  with  in 
iGuiana,  dilTerent  names  having  been  given  to  the 
[riinial  by  different  writers,  and  several  of  our 
b  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  accurately 
that  in  the  follo^irnnQ:  description  of  them  I 
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cavity  produces  the  sound  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
This  monkey  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  with  long  hair. 

It  lives  in  large  troops  in  the  woods,  and  is  often  shot 
and  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

By  some  this  is  considered  the  preacher  monkey,  from 
the  fiict  of  its  being  regarded  as  preaching  and  not  howl- 
ing, or  as  well  as  howling  in  the  wilderness ;  but  the 
preachers  have  been  described  as  black,  which  this  is 
not. 

The  most  common  description  of  monkey  with  prehen- 
sile tail  met  with  is  that  known  as  the  brown,  or  weep- 
ing monkey  (Simia  apeUa)^  so  named  from  the  plaintive 
sound  of  its  voice. 

It  is  seen  varying  considerably  in  size  and  colour. 
The  shades  of  brown  approach  in  some  instances  almost 
to  black,  whilst  in  others  they  are  more  of  a  dirty- white. 
These  monkeys  are  great  gluttons,  and  are  very  salacious, 
notwithstanding  which  they  are  commonly  seen  in  and 
about  the  houses  of  Georgetown.  They  are  called  by 
some  Sajou,  and  belong  to  the  Sapajous.*  They  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  country  climbing  up  the  trees, 
and  although  readily  domesticated  are  never  to  be 
trusted.  When  a  child  I  was  very  severely  bitten  over 
the  body  and  limbs  by  one  of  these  animals,  and  the  cica- 
trices remain  to  the  present  time.  I  had  been  teasing 
it,  when  it  sprung  upon  me  and  threw  me  down,  and 
commenced  operations  with  its  teeth,  much  to  my  alarm. 

The  Capuchin  monkey  {Simia  capucina)  is  another 
species  closely  allied  to  the  other,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  border  of  the  face  being  paler  instead  of  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  is  observable  in  the  com- 
mon brown  monkey.  Its  habits  and  haunts  axe  the 
same. 

•  Cuvier. 
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ther  species  allied  to  this  is  the  Cebus  olivaceus, 

monkey. 
I  horned  or  tufted  Sapajou  (Simia  fatuellus)  be- 
llao  to  this  tribe.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour 
le  borders  of  the  face  white,  and  derives  its  name 
■vo  tufts  of  hair  which  project  above  the  eyebrowa* 
Irge  kind  of  monkey  with  prehensile  tail  ia  often 
Ith  ia  the  forests.  It  is  of  an  entire  black  colour 
Ing  loose  hair;  the  colour  is  paler  over  the  ventral 
] ;  its  taU  long  and  hairy.    The  f<ice  is  more  or  leas 

with  a  red  membrane  encircling  the  eyes.  It  be- 
\}  the  tribe  of  spider  monkeys,  a[td  is  here  known 
JBeelzebub  monkey  (A teles  Beelzebub)* 
Ither  species  very  much  like  the  above  is  also 
In,  and  has  been  termed  the  Quata^  or  Coaita 
paniscu^),    but    is   distinguished    by    its    flesh- 
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;c^ther  when  desirous  of  throwing  a  bridge  over  either 
water  or  land. 

The  monkeys  whose  tails  are  not  prehensile  have  been 
termed  Sakis.     By  Buffon  they  were  named  Sagouins 
and  by  others  have  received  the  generic  names  Callithrix 
and  IHthecia. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sakis  met  with  here, 
rhey  are  easily  recognised  by  their  long  bushy  hair  and 
tails;  they  are  sometimes  called  fox-tailed  monkeys; 
indeed,  in  size  and  general  appearance  they  are  not  unlike 
that  animal  Their  faces  and  heads  are  small ;  the  teeth 
and  mouth  project  in  a  remarkable  manner.  They  are 
of  a  morose  and  savage  disposition,  and  are  very  noisy 
and  quarrelsome  in  the  woods. 

One  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  black 
saki  (Simia  vel  pitliecia  satanas).  It  is  about  three 
feet  long,  including  the  tail,  and  is  of  an  entire  black 
colour  with  long  bushy  hair.  The  female  is  of  a  greyish 
hue,  and  sometimes  brownish  red.  The  breast  and 
belly  in  both  are  scantily  furnished  with  hair.  This 
animal  is  also  known  as  the  Cuxid. 

The  Yarkee  is  the  name  given  by  some  to  the  white- 
Taced  saki  {Pitliecia  vel  simia  leucocephala).  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  black,  but  the  face  has  greyish-white  hairs 
on  the  forehead,  temples,  and  cheeks ;  some  reddish  grey 
hairs  are  seen  over  the  eyebrows.  The  lower  jaw,  nose, 
mouth,  chin,  and  a  small  space  round  the  eyes  are 
naked  and  membranous.  The  female  is  much  ligliter 
in  colour,  indeed  it  is  of  a  greyish  broivn  rather  than 
black. 

The  red-bellied  saki  is  another  species  common  here, 
it  is  described  as  the  (Pitheda  vel  simia  rufiventer). 
The  colour  is  brownish,  but  on  the  belly  it  is  more  or  less 
red ;  the  hair  on  the  crown  separates  and  falls  forwards 
jiving  it  a  peculiar  appearance.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
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has  a  very  busby  tail ;  the  ears  are  round  and 

ther  species  is   known  as  the    red-bearded  saki 

\cia  rel  simia  rtijlborba)^*  from  the  fact  of  the 

bout  the  face  being  of  that  colour.     The  colour 

iq^per  part  of  the  body  is  brownish  black;  of  the 

art  light  red, 

re  IS  another  species  of  a  brown  and  yellowish 
lour,  wliich  has  a  circle  of  ochreous  yellow  about 
!,  hence  named  yellow-headed  saki  (Pithecia  vel 
\chrocephala). 

IthiT  species,  the  {Pithecia  chiropotea)^  is  limited 

nge,  and  is  Seldom  fuimd  except  about  the  rirer 

ni  where  it  may  be  seen  in  small  societies-  4* 

lie  small  squirrel-like  monkeys  T\ith  tails  not  prc- 

thero  fire  sovoml  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
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the  sakawinki  (  CaUithruv  vel  simia  aciurea).  The  body 
18  covered  with  dose  downy  hair  just  like  fur  of  a  golden 
colour,  the  head  and  feet  are  orange,  the  tip  of  the  nose 
black,  tail  long  and  tipped  black.  It  has  a  small  round 
bead  and  hairy  ears.  From  its  size,  its  activity,  and 
sportive  habits  it  has  been  termed  the  squirrel  monkey, 
being  not  unlike  that  nimble  little  animal. 

In  the  woods  they  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  skipping 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  make 
the  most  prodigious  leaps,  jumping  over  a  wide  road 
which  had  been  cut  through  the  forests  in  Essequebo, 
and  on  each  side  of  which  were  lofty  trees,  their 
branches  occasionally  meeting  overhead,  and  along  which 
these  squirrel  monkeys  dash  fearlessly  in  a  sort  of 
**  follow  my  leader"  game,  and  bound  off  at  times  from 
tree  to  tree  a  distance  of  several  yards  across,  when  they 
may  sometimes  be  knocked  down  with  sticks  or  stones. 
They  have  a  sharp  twitter  or  cry,  and  are  often  made  pets 
of  by  ladies  and  children,  but  it  is  only  when  caught 
young  that  they  can  thus  be  domesticated;  the  older  ani- 
mals do  not  readily  bear  confinement,  and  generally  die 
of  chagrin. 

A  bushy-tailed  species,  a  large-eared  ditto,  and  another 
with  a  black  and  white  face  have  been  described,*  but 
with  these  I  am  not  acquainted. 

The  other  species  of  small  monkeys  belong  to  another 
tribe  {Midas^  or  Tamarin). 

Perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the  smaller  monkeys  is 
that  beautiful  little  animal  known  as  the  marmoset  {Midas 
ruJimnniUs)j  or  red-handed  tamarin.  It  is  of  a  splendid 
black  colour,  variegated  in  some  places  with  grey;  the 
hands  or  feet  are  orange  red.  They  live  in  large  societies 
in  the  interior,  and  their  voices  resemble  in  sound  the 
cries  of  birds.     They  are  seldom  tamed. 

*  M.  Martin. 
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manikiiia,  or  silky  tamarin  (Midas  rmalm),  h 
spucies  of  tliis  family*     It  is  of  a  yellowish  co- 
jth  reddish  hues^  and  has  a  sort  of  inaue  upon  the 
Itho  tail  is  long  and  bushy- 

Ibhick  tamarin  {Midas  ursuhis)  i&  also,  I  beliere, 
lually  seoii  here,  but  is  very  uncommon  ;  it  is,  as  its 
[ijiplies,  of  a  black  colour  with  reddish  wavings* 
[erics  of  nocturna]  monkey,  the  douroucouH  (Aotet 
\cftpithecus  trivirgatus^  has  been  met  with  by 
Lidt  and  others  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Ijifiri.  It  18  of  an  ash  or  grey  colour  above,  fawn 
Ibelow,  with  a  black  line  on  the  foreheadj  and  on 
Iniple ;  length  of  body  about  nine  inches.  It  sleeps 
Y  and  prowls  about  at  night,  feeding  on  birds  and 
It  is  like  a  cat  in  appearance,  and  is  ferocious 
easily  tamed. 
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pfersons  were  living  in  the  rooms  covered  in  by  the  roof 
which  these  bats  inhabited;  whether  the  gloominess  of 
Ihe  apartment  made  them  believe  that  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  I  do  not  know,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  fly  both 
night  and  day,  and  may  frequently  be  heard  as  well  as 
seen  twittering  during  daylight.  They  are  great  torments 
to  householders  and  others;  there  is  scarcely  a  house  the 
eaves  or  roofs  of  which  are  not  infested  by  bats,  whose 
dung,  consisting  of  little  black  pellets,  accumulates  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  form  large  heaps. 

The  larger  kinds  inhabit  the  forests,  where  they  may 
be  seen  suspended  in  clusters  on  the  branches. 

The  smaller  kinds  take  to  church  stee|)les,  houses,  hol- 
low trees,  and  when  seen  flying  along  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  small  black  swallows,  which  in 
many  respects  they  resemble.  1  have  seen  hundreds  dart 
out  towards  sunset  from  the  holes  in  the  cathedral  steeple, 
and  also  from  decayed  trees,  when  visited  even  during 
daytime ;  and  from  their  size,  colour,  mode  of  flight,  and 
habit  of  chasing  insects,  I  was  not  always  certain  whether 
they  were  swallows  or  bats.  Some  of  these  animals  are 
well  known  to  suck  the  blood  of  persons  asleep  by  in- 
flicting minute  wounds  on  the  toes  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  smaller  species  are  in  the  habit  of  thus 
bleeding  birds  and  animals.  So  delicately  is  the  opera- 
tion performed,  that  the  victim  is  generally  unconscious 
of  it  until,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  finds  the  sheets 
discoloured  with  blood.  The  hemorrhage,  if  a  large  vein 
is  opened,  is  sometimes  pretty  copious,  but  when  the  toes 
are  attacked  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  trifling,  and 
the  wound  soon  heals.  I  have  seen  instances  of  such 
^ites,  but  they  were  principally  in  children,  and  were  not 
followed  by  any  evil  consequences. 

I  only  know  of  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  bats  in 
British  Guiana.     The  vampire  bat  is  the  larget^t  {FhyU 
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laud 


lipectrttm)^  measuring  two  or  more  feet  acroBs  the 

distinguished  by  a  peculiar  leaf-Hke  appeii- 
er  the  nose ;  its  colour  is  brownish-grey  or  reddish- 
caramon  species  is  the  javelin  bat  (  VespertUiQ 
s)y  measuring  about  sixteen  inches  across  the 
he  size  of  the  body  being  about  four  inches  long; 
wenty-eight.  ^  .»  i^*.**^j^*'  -' 

!ier  species  is  the  Ph :  vcl  vampirus  bidens, 
.  e  also  ID  my  possession  a  species  of  bat,  which  I 
d  from  Berbice,  of  a  reddish-brovni  colour  with 
any  tail,  and  about  eighteen  inches  across  the 
the  number  of  teeth  is  twenty-six,  I  expect  this 
cies  of  noctiUo.  The  interfemoral  membrane  is 
ge,  and  the  small  tail  is  involved  in  its  upper  part, 
turahst  of  this  country  once  told  me  that  be  had 
species  of  bat  of  an  entire  white  colour;  it 
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long,  the  head  is  short  and  thick,  the  neck  and  tail  are 
very  short,  there  are  no  external  ears,  but  two  auditor}^ 
foramina  or  holes  are  observable.  The  legs  are  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  and  the  toes  are  armed  with  pointed 
daws.  The  back  and  sides  are  covered- with  stiff  prickles 
of  an  ash  colour  blended  with  yellow  stripes. 

The  third  family  of  the  camaria  are  especially  flesh- 
eating  animals  (Camivara)^  and  offer  several  highly 
interesting  species  to  the  observer.  They  are  all  fierce 
and  savage,  and  their  powerful  jaws,  armed  with  sharp 
teeth,  render  them  very  formidable  in  appearance,  even 
to  man. 

Of  the  first  division  {PUmtigrada)^  or  those  who  walk 
resting  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  on  theground,the  crab  dog 
(  Prooyan  vel  urmis  ccmcrworus)  is  an  excellent  example. 
This  savage  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hound, 
and  is  commonly  seen  in  cane-fields,  forests,  and  trenches. 
It  is  of  a  grejdsh  brown  colour  ;  the  tail  is  long,  and 
marked  with  black  rings;  the  legs  are  rather  short; 
the  hair  is  rough  and  wiry  ;  and  it  had  generally  a  dirty 
appearance,  firom  its  habits  of  scratching  in  the  mud  for 
crabs  and  small  animals.:  It  is  sometimes  hunted  by 
dogs,  but  generally  masters  them  or  escapes.  It  is  called 
by  some  the  racoon  crab  eater.  It  most  commonly 
prowls  about  at  night,  is  an  excellent  climber,  and 
invades  stock  and  poultry  yards,  retreating  during  the 
day  to  hollow  trees,  or  holes  in  the  ground.  It  may  be 
readily  tamed. 

I  believe  that  the  common  racoon  {Procyon  lotor)  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  this  country,  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  specimen.  Another  species 
occasionally  seen  is  the  Nasua  solitaria. 

Another  species  of  plantigrade  carnivorous  animal  is 
the  coati  (  Vvoerra  naetM)\  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  in 
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appearance  not  unlike  the  crab  dog.     Its  habits 

re  much   the  same  ;   it  climbs  trees,   and  prowb 

[.lestroying  birds  and  small  animals,  4' 

spoken  of  by  some  as  the  quacy-quacy,  or  coati- 

;  also  fcibidi  and  quassi,  and  from  its  long  liaiiy 

bec^n  likened  to  a  fox- 

I  potto-kinkajou  (eize  of  a  pole  cat),  a  pretty  look* 

limal^  is  occasionally  seen.     It  is  known    as  the 

jar  kinkagnus-Cu\ier,  and  by  some  is  called  the 

Imacauco  (Vite^Tavel  cercoleptea  caudivohula). 

pout  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     The  body 

and    narrow,    and   the    tail    prehensile ;    it   is 

with  a  yellowish  brown  fur,  and  has  a  blackiiih 

i^long  the  back  ;  the  head  is  small  and  round,  and 

pointed  like  the  fox.     It  is  of  a  mild  disposition, 

lal  in  itrf  li;i]>its,  uml  lives  on  fruits,  honey,   &c. 
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that  disgusting  animal  the  skunk,  or  chinche  (Mephitis 
americ€MU8)j  is  frequently  seen.  There  are  three  or 
four  varieties  of  this  species,  of  which  I  have  seen  only 
two:  one  was  small,  about  twenty-four  inches  long,  in- 
cluding the  tail,  which  was  five  or  six  inches  in  length 
and  bushy,  thickest  at  the  end  ;  the  colour  of  the  body 
was  grey-brown  ;  the  hair  was  long  and  loose,  grey  on 
head,  back,  and  tail ;  the  throat,  lower  jaw,  muzzle,  and 
legs  were  black ;  a  white  line  extended  across  the  fore- 
head and  ears  to  the  neck. 

The  other  species  was  larger,  its  general  colour  was 
brown  ;  but  neither  of  them  was  offensive  to  the  nose, 
or  fiivoured  me  with  a  display  of  its  power. 

The  several  species  of  skunk  {Mephitis  ameHcanus) 
are  in  bad  odour  with  both  man  and  animals.  Nature 
has  not  intended  that  they  should  be  attacked  with  im- 
punity ;  although  they  have  powerful  teeth  and  claws, 
these  would  be  insufficient  to  exempt  them  from  capture, 
but  by  means  of  a  glandular  apparatus,  situated  near  the 
tail,  they  can  forcibly  eject  such  a  disgusting  and  foul 
smelling  liquid  of  an  unctuous  character  as  to  compel  the 
most  undaunted  to  halt  if  any  portion  of  this  fluid 
touches  them.  It  is  so  intolerably  foetid  as  to  drive 
back  dogs  and  men ;  if  the  garments  are  unfortunately 
touched  with  it,  they  must  be  foresworn,  as  no  washing 
or  cosmetic  eradicates  the  effluvia  ;  nevertheless,  the 
Indians  eat  the  flesh  after  cutting  out  the  gland,  and 
compare  it  to  pork. 

The  otters  (Mustela  vel  Intra  braziliensis  and  endris) 
of  this  country  (called  also  savons)  are  of  two  kinds, 
and  are  frequently  s^en  in  the  rivers  and  creeks.  Upon 
one  occasion  only  have  I  been  able  to  meet  with  one  in 
a  state  of  nature,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  others. 
It  was  swimming  along  a  tributary  of  the  river  Essequebo,  - 
where  I  was  bathing.      Our  mutual  astonishment  on       I 
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uaintance  was  extreme,  but  jn  the  most  polite 
possible  he  bowed  his  head  below  the  waler^ 
a  quiet  dive,  an  act  which  I  did  not  attempt 

te.    A  recent  traveller*  describes  the   smaller 

\  travelling  in  packs  of  eight  or  ten  to  hunt  for 

liich  they  pmve  very  detstructive. 
arger  species  do  not  assemble  in  such  numbers, 
nly  two  or  three  fieli  together  in  a  select  com* 
TUey  can  remain  under  water  fur  several  minutes, 
bt  submerged  prey  on  the  fish  as  they  are  uo- 
ngly  swimming  along.  Seizing  them  by  the  belly, 
ig  them  ashore,   and  depositing  theiu  there  go  in 

f  more  ;   but  very  often  tlie  Indians,  who  are 
[ly  acquainted  with  their  habits,  lie  in  wait  for 
id  cowardly  steal  the  fish  which  the  ottera   had 
m]  intended  ft.ir  their  own  use. 
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sores  on  the  feet  or  body,  and  the  insects  worry  him.  He 
becomes  heavy,  inactive,  and  stupid;  his  particular  instinct 
becomes  impaired  or  lost.  His  voiqe  or  bark  is  altered;  and 
very  often  he  is  seized  with  convulsions,  and  dies  shortly 
after  his  arrival.  I  brought  out  from  England  a  very 
handsome  dog  of  the  terrier  species  in  1842,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  died  in  fits,  after  having  be- 
come emaciated  and  listless.  Most  dogs  are  subject  to 
fits  hiere,  but  so  are  cats,  birds,  and  other  small  animals* 
In  the  case  of  those  which  creep  near  to  the  ground,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  this  might  be  occasioned 
by  an  unhealthy  miasm  exhaling  from  the  low  swampy 
lands. 

It  is  truly  ridiculous  to  observe  the  apathetic  state  of 
dogs,  and  other  similar  animals,  in  this  colony.  If  a 
carriage  approaches,  and  threatens  to  run  over  them, 
they  positively  wait  imtil  the  very  last  moment  before  they 
crawl  away.  Very  often  they  are  too  lazy  or  stupid  to 
escape  in  time,  and  with  ever  so  much  painstaking  a 
person  who  has  to  drive  much  can  rarely  fail  to  crush 
several  idle  victims  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

There  is  something  to  me  very  painful  in  the  sight  of 
an  Indian's  dog  ;  the  wretched  looking  half-starved  ani- 
mal is  a  small  mongrel  with  long  upright  ears  and  tail, 
which  are  seldom  or  never  cut.  It  is  rarely  fed,  and 
lives  upon  less  food  than,  I  believe,  any  animal  on 
record.  Yet  such  a  dog  will,  if  roused^  hunt  for  hours, 
and  makes  the  forest  ring  again  with  its  cries.  If  not 
successful  in  the  chase  of  deer,  labba,  or  acoui  i,  it  re- 
turns home  panting,  torn,  and  bleeding  ;  but  after  a 
drink  of  water  lies  down  to  sleep*  No  one  would  sus- 
pect from  seeing  these  lean  dogs,  sitting  like  spectres  on 
their  bony  haunches  on  the  prow  of  some  Indian  corial, 
that  they  could  possibly  undergo  such  fatigue.  Numerous 
kinds  of  hounds  have  been  introduced  here,  but  they  are 
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Idogeiierato.     The  blood-houml,  and  the  Spanish 

Isort  of  cross  between  the  former  and  some  oth*^r 

answer  better  than  most  of  the  others.     Thev 


[rove  trusty,  and   are 


savage 


watchdogs.      The 


varieties  of  dog  are  made  to  hunt  in  this  country, 

a  little  patience  find  training  they  can  be  taught 

[k  tigers,  deer,  and  otlier  wild  animals.     In  the 

wild  dogs  are  sometimes  seen  ;  th^^^se  animal;? 
iiat  resemble  terriers^  and  always  hunt  in  packs. 
|dian8  occaeionally  catch  them  for  the  purpose  uf 

the  breed  of  their  own  dogs, 
lite  of  the  hot  climate,  and  the  number  and  liberty 
hydt^^phobia  is  altogether  unknown >  One  or 
Fitances  have  been  suspected  to  occur,  but  they 
ben  very  obscure  and  uncertain.  Dogs  certainly, 
bec^omc  very  outrageous,  and   ovon   apparently 
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are  observed  to  be  more  wild  and  distrustful  than  in 
other  places,  but  perhaps  this  may  arise  from  their  out- 
door life  and  want  of  domestic  education.  They  are 
rarely  made  the  same  household  pets  of  as  in  England, 
but  are  kept  principally  for  their  usefulness  in  clearing 
the  houses  of  rats,  mice,  bats,  and  lizards,  which  would 
otherwise  abound. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  wild  or  tiger  cats  (Felis 
jaguarondi)j  as  they  are  termed.  These  vary  in  size 
fix)m  the  common  domestic  animal  to  the  bulk  of  a  large 
dog,  but  are  all  more  or  less  marked  in  the  same  manner, 
the  ground  colour  being  some  shade  of  grey,  and  having 
numerous  black  stripes  on  the  body.  They  abound  in 
the  forests  and  other  uncultivated  regions,  and  at  times 
approach  human  habitations,  where  they  prove  very 
destructive  to  poultry.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
species  climbing  the  trees  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city  ; 
indeed,  all  of  them  are  excellent  climbers,  and  occa- 
sionally capture  wild  birds.  They  are  in  general  re- 
markable for  their  long  bodies  and  short  legs,  and  the 
several  varieties  are  distinguished  by  their  tails,  which 
are  of  unequal  length.  Some  of  the  smaller  kinds,  if 
caught  when  young,  may  be  tamed,  but  are  always  to 
be  distrusted. 

There  is  one  species  known  as  the  black  tiger  cat.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hound,  and  is  of  a  black 
colour  with  stripes  of  white,  but  occasionally  these  are 
absent. 

One  of  the  largest  varieties  met  with  is  called  here  the 
Labba  tiger  cat.  This  is  an  animal  so  closely  resembling 
the  Ocelot  (Felis  pardalia)  in  size,  shape,  and  habits 
tliat  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  same  animal.  Its  tail 
and  legs  are  somewhat  shorter  in  proportion  than  the 
same  organs  of  the  ordinary  tiger  cats.  The  colour  of 
the   body  is  greyish  brown,  marked  with  unconnected 
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specios,  and  of  the  spotted  ounce,  but  in  point  of  fact 
these  are  one  and  all  the  same  species,  and  only  differ  as 
to  age  and  colours  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  on 
the  subject. 

The  jaguar  is  very  commonly  seen,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  dty.  They  lurk  in  the  "  bush"  or 
densely  wooded  plains  during  the  day,  but  are,  notwith- 
standing, occasionally  seen  by  watchmen  and  others 
during  daylight,  but  at  night  they  venture  stealthily 
forth  in  quest  of  deer,  cattle,  and  numerous  other  crea- 
tures, such  as  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles.  Their  favourite 
food  seems  to  be  deer,  pigs,  and  cows.  They  have  been 
known  to  travel  through  the  lower  part  of  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  country  in  scent  of  some  pigs,  and  having 
seized  one,  to  have  marched  quietly  oflF  to  devour  it  at 
leisure.  They  cannot  remove  oxen  in  the  same  quiet 
manner,  but  springing  suddenly  upon  an  animal,  they 
seize  it  by  the  neck,  and  having  thrown  it  down,  tear  or 
open  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  quench  their 
thirst  in  the  blood  of  their  victim.  After  having  made 
a  sufficient  meal,  they  drag  the  carcase  to  some  secluded 
spot  and  cover  it  lightly  over;  they  then  retire,  pro- 
posing to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  returning  soon  to 
continue  their  repast.  The  Indians  and  negroes  are 
aware  of  this  habit  of  theirs,  and  laying  in  ambush  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  meal  is  ready  for  them,  await  their 
approach,  and  when  the  crafty  tiger  thinks  that  all  is  as 
he  left  it,  quite  secure  and  savoury,  he  is  fired  upon  and 
slain  by  the  still  craftier  man,  who,  stripping  off  the 
beautifully  spotted  skin  as  a  valuable  trophy  and  prize, 
casts  the  quivering  carcase  aside  for  the  use  of  the  vul- 
tures. The  jaguars  are  often,  however,  entrapped  alive, 
and  I  have  seen  several  which  had  been  captured  in  the 
following  manner: — A  large  hole  or  pit  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  which  is  palisaded  round  and  approached  by  a 
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[loor,  which  is  placed  in  connexioa  with  the  bait 
Illy  a  pig  or  goat);  when  the  tiger  seizes  the 

the  door  falls  down^  and  the  savage  beast  b 
but  immediately  he  sets  to  work  to  liberate  him- 

1  wore  it  not  for  tlie  posts  and  palisades  he  would 
|il\'  manage  to  burrow  h\s  way  out  through  the 
has  frequently  been  done.     He  is  afterwanis 

by  placing  a  strong  cage  opposite  the  doorway, 
[being  opened^  he  is  urged  into  his  den,  where  a 
loroughly  secures  him.  The  jaguar  is  rarely  or 
mown  to  attack  man;  his  wants  are  too  lavishly 
[l  by  the  forests  or  cattle-pens  to  excite  him  to 

the  aggressor;  but  if  wantonly  nssaulted  be  wUl 
[ously  defend  himself, 

Ic  is  or  was  a  man  living  up  the  river  Demcrara 
lirul  a  single  combat  with  a  large  jaguar  ;  I  do 
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her  young  ones  in  this  manner  until  they  are  capable  of 
supporting  themselves.  The  young  animals  of  this  order 
are  generally  born  so  helpless  and  half  formed  as  neces- 
sarily to  perish  unless  provided  for  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  and  nature,  ever  fruitful  in  resources,  has  contrived 
this  bag  or  pouch  as  a  sort  of  half-way  station  from  one 
state  of  existence  to  the  other. 

There  are  not  many  varieties  in  this  order  of  animals 
here;  the  numbers  of  some  species  are,  however,  very 
great,  and  they  are  in  universal  detestation  in  conse- 
quence of  their  destructive  and  thieving  propensities,  and 
their  offensive  appearance  and  effluvia.  They  are  rarely 
seen  by  day,  but  prowl  about  during  the  night,  and  steal 
eggs  of  all  kinds,  besides  carrying  off  fowls,  ducks,  &c. 

Upon  one  occasion  I  was  awakened  during  the  night 
by  a  noise  outside  the  bed  room  door,  and  going  out 
with  a  lighted  candle  to  see  what  was  the  matter  dis- 
covered to  my  surprise  a  large  yawarri,  a  species  of  opos- 
sum, quietly  seated  on  a  table  covered  with  cups  and 
saucers.  It  was  either  very  much  entertained  with  my 
appearance  and  the  light  in  general,  or  was  very  bold 
and  reckless,  for  it  allowed  me  to  approach  it  with  a 
stick,  which  I  applied  with  so  much  vigour  about  its  head 
and  shoulders  as  to  cause  it  to  break.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  beating,  I  kicked  it  down  stairs  and  threw  it  out  of 
the  window,  intending  to  examine  it  at  my  leisure  in  the 
morning,  but  to  my  surprise  on  seeking  for  it  parly  it  had 
gone. 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  *  Yawarri.' " 

The  species  known  are  the 


>idelphit  cancrivora 

Didelpbis  cfASsicaudaU 

„        quica 

,,        musculus 

„        philander 

„        palmata     vel     chiro- 

dowigera 

nectes  T.iriegatus 

There  are  therefore  seven,  if  not   more,  varieties  of 
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{Didelphu)  peculiar  to  British  Guiana;  the 
awarri"  is  applied  to  most  of  them  ;  they  vary  in 
e  birg^st  which  I  have  seen  was  about  the  size  of 
cat^  8ome  are  little  larger  than  rate..  They  make 
ig  noise  when  approached,  and  show  their  shaip 
which  are  fifty  in  number,  the  greatest  hitherto 
ed  in  quadrupeds.  The  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
llowa:  five  incisors  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw, 

in  the  lower;  four  molarSj  three  bicuspitl,  and 
line  at  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  saiDg 
lower  jaw,  or  -»! 


lur 


Incisory  Teetji, 
10 

IS 


Grinder*. 
7     7 
7     7 


t    t 


14     14     ToUl  50 
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not  equally  poisoned  with  the  mother;  one  of  these  little 
helpless  things  escaped  notice  and  was  positively  alive 
next  day. 

The  rodent  animals  constitute  the  fifth  order  of  mam- 
malia, and  derive  their  name  from  the  structure  of  their 
teeth,  which  serve  not  to  cut  or  tear  flesh,  but  rather 
tofnaw  it ;  hence  the  term  rodentia,  or  gnawers.  Their 
general  form,  low  in  fix>nt  and  high  posteriorly,  cause 
them  to  spring  or  leap  rather  than  walk,  and  many  are 
excellent  climbers.  They  are  in  general  very  swift  of 
foot  and  are  singularly  active  and  sportive. 

There  are  several  species  of  squirrel  or  animals  closely 
allied  to  the  English  specimens.  The  body-  is  covered 
with  smooth  fine  hair,  white  on  the  breast  and  belly,  but 
elsewhere  yellow-brown  in  colour  streaked  with  white 
at  the  sides ;  the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  variegated  in 
colour. 

The  water  haas,  or  hare  or  hog,  is  a  very  common  ani- 
mal here,  and  congregates  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods 
and  in  cultivated  districts  where  they  prove  very  de- 
structive to  the  produce  of  the  fields.  They  are  excel- 
lent swimmers,  hence  the  name  given  to  them  by  the 
Dutch,  water  haas  (^Hydrochterus  vel  cavia  cnpybara). 
They  grow  to  a  large  size,  standing  about  two  feet  high  ; 
the  head  is  enormously  large ;  the  body  is  covered  by  a 
bristly  dark  brown  hair;  they  have  no  tail,  or  a  mere  trace 
of  one ;  their  feet  are  more  or  less  webbed,  indicative  of 
their  aquatic  propensities.  Four  tusks  protrude  from  the 
JHWS.  Their  skin  is  exceedingly  tough  and  is  about  an 
inch  thick.  Their  flesh  is  considered  excellent  food,  and 
they  are  often  hunted.  They  are  readily  domesticated, 
and  feed  on  roots  and  vegetables ;  they  prey  occasionally 
on  fish. 

The  acouri,  agouti,  or  coney  ( Chloromys  acuti)  is  a 
species  of  hare  very  frequently  met  with.     It  is  consi- 

2h2 
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dered  as  the  American  type  of  the  genus  lepus,  and  fe 
much  sought  after  as  game  by  the  wild  native  and  civi- 
lised colonist,  who  equally  enjoy  the  sport  and  food  it 
affords      It  is  about  the  size  of  a  full  grown  rabbit,  but 
often  grows  much  larger.     Its  head  is  oval.     The  fore 
part  of  the  body  witli  the  two  front  legs  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  posterior.     It  runs  with  incredible  swift- 
ness, or  rather  bounds  and  leaps  Vith  singular  activity. 
Its  colour  is  reddish-grey  or  brown,  almost  lustrous,  but 
not  uniformly  the  same  over  all  parts  of  the  body ;  the 
hair  is  very  soft  and  smooth.     It  has  twelve  teeth  in  all, 
the  four  incisors  being  remarkably  long,  and  often  curved; 
it  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  three  on  the  hind 
ones ;  the  tail  is  merely  rudimentary,  barely  an  inch  long, 
and  naked.    In  feeding  on  some  substances,  such  as  com, 
yams,  &c.,   it  sits  nearly  upright  on  its  haunches,  and 
holding  the  food  between  its  fore  feet  gnaws  it  in  a  most 
ludicrous  manner ;    it  also  feeds  on  roots,  nuts,  fruit,  and 
plants.     It  is  often  domesticated ;  I  kept  one  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  escaped  in  the  end,  for  which  I  was  not  sorry, 
as  it  was  very  destructive  to  furniture,  which  it  gnawed. 
The  acouri  makes  a  grunting  noise  when  approached, 
and  if  frightened  utters  a  loud  scream  or  cry ;   it   is 
very  timid,  but  will  defend  itself  when  occasion  requires. 
It  is  met  with  in  the  forests,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 
I  have  seen  the  Indians  call  them  almost  to  their  veiy 
feet  by  imitating  a  sound  which  attracts  them. 

A  smaller  animal  closely  resembling  the  acouri,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  is  known  here  as  the  aoou- 
chi  (  Cavia  vel  dasyproctu  acuchi)^  and  has  often  been 
confounded  with  the  other.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  ferret,  and  is  characterised  by  a  distinct 
slender  naked  tail,  about  two  inches  in  length.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  "atouri,"  and  has  been  described  as 
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'^adouri**  by  an  old  Dutch  writer.*  It  is  of  a  red- 
brown  or  olive  colour,  and  is  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
ts,  feeding  on  nuts  and  vegetables;  indeed,  in  its 
iral  appearance  and  habits  it  is  very  like  the  acouri. 
nother  species  is  also  found,  the  Cavia  lencopyga;  it 
nilar  to  the  other  in  its  habits  and  general  appear- 

ut  the  glory  of  the  sportsman  and  the  native  is  that 
LtiAil  animal  so  well  known  as  the  labba  or  paca 
logenys-']itenlly^  hollow  cheek).  It  resembles  the 
iri  in  form,  but  grows  much  larger,  and  is  otherwise 
rent  in  its  colour  and  anatomical  structure,  which  lat- 
aeed  not  be  dwelt  on  in  this  place.  I  saw  the  bony 
I  of  one  which  when  alive  could  not  have  weighed 
than  thirty  pounds.  The  labba  has  five  toes  on  each 
This  animal  can  also  sit  upright,  and  uses  its  fore 
B  like  the  acouri ;  the  colour  is  reddish-brown,  with 
B  rows  of  large  white  spots  along  its  sides ;  the  tail 
Ty  short ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  lustrous,  and  ap- 
ch  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  gazelle.  This  lovely 
5  animal  abounds  in  the  forests,  where  it  burrows  in 
ground,  and  prowls  about  chiefly  at  night  to  feed  on 

and  vegetables;  it  is  often  domesticated,  and  I  have 
more  than  one  in  my  possession,  whose  graceful  actions 
1  reminded  me  of  the  cat,  and,  like  that  animal,  it 
as  its  face  with  its  fore-paws. 

he  labba  is  largely  preyed  upon  by  men  and  animals, 
nature  has  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  spe- 
by  rendering  it  prolific.  It  can  swim,  run,  and  leap, 
is  not  readily  surprised.     It  is  only  the  noiseless 

of  the  war)"  Indian,  as  he  tracks  his  way  through 
pathless  woods  ;  it  is  only  his  quick  eye  and  ready 
that  can  secure  the  nimble  labba,  ere  he  darts  away 
limges  into  his  hiding-place  into  the  ground.     The 

♦  Hartsink. 
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r,  or  hunter,   often  hears  its  grunting  crj'  and 

ng  step — nay,  can  occa^^ionally  catch  a  glimpse  of 

the  entanj^led   bush,  but    be   Beldum  or  never 

lis  in  the  chiiFe,  and  the  crafty  Indian   knowing 

dily  di?tpense9  with  his  company-     The  flesh  ol 

le  animal  ia  so  esteemed  that  it  is  a  common  re- 

lere,  that  "  lie  who  has  eaten  labba,  and  drunk 

ivater,  is  sure  never  to  leave  the  colony," 

uch  animals  as  the  guinea-pig,  rat^  and   mouse 

nothing  ot  any  importance  to  be  related. 

former,  aibayes,  or  guinea-pigs  (  Cav^iu  cobaia), 

en  introduct'd  here,  and  are  very  plentiful  and 

I    am  not  aware  that  they  ate  foaud  in  our 

although  to  be  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Brazil, 

e  are  more  rats  than  mice  in  British  Guiana  ; 

exceedingly  destructive,  and  may  be  found  in 
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beast  the  sloth  (Bradfpua  tridactyhts).  The  lazy  and 
indolent  should  observe  it  closelj,  and  reflect  that  others 
r^ard  them  with  almost  as  much  surprise  and  pity  as 
they  bestow  on  this  sluggish  animal.  Those  who  wish 
to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  should 
seek  an  introduction  in  the  forests*  where  these  animals 
may  be  seen  slowly  moving  along  the  branches  of  trees, 
clinging  by  their  strong  nails,  and  with  their  backs 
downwards  to  the  under  surfaces,  and  shuffling  along 
quite  £ist  enough  apparently  for  all  the  purposes  of  their 
existence  ;  they  fe^  on  leaves  and  vegetables,  and  have 
very  peculiar  stomachs,  not  unlike  those  of  the  rumi- 
nants among  animals.  There  is  both  the  three-toed  and 
the  two-toed  sloth  here  ;  the  former  is  known  as  the  Ai, 
from  a  plaintive  expression  it  makes  ;  the  other  as  the 
Unau  {BradypuM  didactyltui)^  and  which  is  generally 
larger  than  the  ai  ;  its  colour  is  greyish-brown,  ap- 
proaching sometimes  to  a  reddish  tint. 

Two  other  species  have  been  described  ;  the  Brady- 
pus  gulans,  and  the  Braclypua  torquatus. 

Several  species  of  armadillo  (Daaypus)  arq  met  with 
in  British  Guiana.  Four  of  these  are  well  known,  and 
are  recognised  by  the  number  of  bands,  or  rings,  of  mail 
of  which  their  back  is  composed.  There  are  also  other 
differences  in  the  number  of  their  teeth,  which  need  not 
be  entered  into  here.  The  four  varieties  of  the  arma- 
dillo species  best  known  are  the  three  banded  (^Tricinc* 
tus)  ;  the  five  banded  (  Quinquecinctus)  ;  the  six  ban- 
ded [Sexcinctus) ;  and  the  nine,  or  many  banded  {No- 
vemcinctus).* 

The  last  is  the  largest,  and  measures  about  three  feet 

*  The  buda  noticed  in  the  laner  ipeciea^  frequently  exceed  nine  in  nam* 
ber ;  at  manj  at  leventeen  have  been  counted  in  specimens  common  to  this 

tvmntrv. 
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in  length;  the  bands  of  the  back  are  of  a  bony,  or  sbeU- 
like  substance,  held  together  by  membranous  ligaments, 
which  admit  of  their  sliding  one  over  the  other. 

The  armadillos  are  inoffensive  in  their  habits,  but  can 
use  their  claws  to  sojne  purpose  if  attacked. 

They  feed  on  roots,  insects,  fruits,  and  birds ;  they  are 
very  shy,  and  seldom  go  abroad  in  the  day  time,  con- 
cealing themselves  by  burrowing  in  the  ground. 

The  Indians  feed  on  their  flesh,  and  exercise  some  in- 
genuity in  discovering  these  animals.  It  is  said  that, 
when  in  search  of  an  armadillo,  they  introduce  a  stick 
in  holes  which  the  animal  has  made  ;  if  any  mosquitoes 
make  their  appearance,  they  consider  themselves  sure  to 
find  an  armadillo  not  far  off ;  but  if  no  mosquitoes  are 
disturbed,  they  leave  that  hole  and  try  another. 

The  varieties  known  are  the 


Dasypus  giganteus 

DasypuB  Tillosua 

„      encoubert 

„      Utoiiay 

„      peba 

„      minutua 

Three  different  kinds  of  ant-eater  {Myrmecophagd) 
are  known  here,  and  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
size. 

The  smallest  is  a  pretty  looking  animal,  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  and  covered  with  a  soft  greyish-brown  fur.  It 
has  a  prehensile  tail,  and  has  two  daws  in  front  and 
four  behind.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  small  ant- 
eaters,  which  are  commonly  found  at  the  back  of  estates; 
they  can  live  a  long  time  without  food  ;  for  one  which  I 
saw  tied  up,  in  order  to  tame  it,  refused  everything  that 
was  placed  before  it  for  many  days,  when  it  efl^cted  its 
escape.     This  is  the  Myr.  didactyla. 

The  second  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  but  is 
not  so  common  as  the  small  one.  The  tail  is  also  pre- 
hensile, but  it  has  four  claws  on  each  fore-foot,  and  five 
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on  the  hind  ones  ;  the  colour  varies  from  fawn  to  black 
brown.  This  is  the  Myr.  tetradactyla  vel  tamandua.  I 
once  had  one  in  my  possession^  which  climbed  trees  in 
search  of  ants,  and  which  required  considerable  force  to 
remove  it  from  the  branches,  to  which  it  clang  like  a 
sloth. 

The  third  species  is  of  enormous  size  in  comparison 
with  the  others.  It  measures  six  feet  and  upwaids  in 
length.  It  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  creaks 
and  hillocks,  especially  where  the  troolie-tree  grows. 
The  skin  is  coarse  and  thick,  and  covered  with  dense 
wiry  long  hair;  the  fore-legs  are  thick,  and  the  feet 
armed  with  four  very  sharp  and  crooked  claws,  whilst 
the  hind  feet  have  five.  In  walking  the  claws  are 
curved  upwards  and  the  animal  rests  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  fore-feet,  which  occasions  an  ungainly  gait  and  pre- 
vents it  from  progressing  rapidly ;  the  long  shaggy  tail 
is  also  more  or  less  an  encumbrance  to  rapid  motion. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  savage  animal,  but  is  much  dreaded 
by  the  natives,  who,  however,  kill  it  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
flesh,  which  they  eat.  The  animal  itself,  as  its  name 
implies,  feeds  chiefly  on  ants,  but  it  does  not  refuse  other 
food. 

The  seventh  order  of  animals — the  Pachydermata — 
comprise  such  as  are  distinguished  by  the  thickness  of 
their  skins,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  feet  or  hoofs, 
and  by  their  feeding  on  vegetables,  besides  other  pe- 
culiarities. This  order  includes  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals which  are,  however,  very  different  in  appearsnce  ; 
but  as  only  a  few  are  indigenous  to  this  country,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  their  notice. 

Two  or  three  species  of  wild  hogs  have  been  met  with 
in  British  Guiana,  and  have  been  named  the  bakkir, 
the  pingo,  and  the  peccari ;  the  latter  is  best  known,  and 
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raonly  be  seen  by  travellers  roving  about  in 

ovcsj  and  feeding  in  the  woods  on  roots  and 
I  have  Bcea  several  specimens  of  tlienL     They 

size^  but  measure  generally  about  three  feet  m 
Jind  are  of  a  greyish  brown  colour.    The  tail  is 

rt,  merely  rudimentary  ;  at  the  lower  part  of 
there  is  a  peculiar  orifice  connected  with  a 

r  structure  which  secretes  a  most  foetid  liquid^  the 
nature  of  which  are  unknown  ;  when  a  drove 
bed  the  animals  make  a  loudgruuting  noise,  and 
jy  a  large  male,    the  patriarch    of  the    family^ 

off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  as  they  are  armed  with 
ick  tusks  their  charge  is  geoeraHy  avoided  by 
Ian  and  beast.     The  Indians  attack  them  for  the 

their  flesh,  which  is  good  eating,  but  take  the 
of  dissecting  out  carefully  the  foetid  gland  on 
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thej  attain  elsewh^e,  and  the  variety  la  hot  so  great, 
but  in  point  of  delicacy  and  soundness  the  meat  sur- 
passes that  of  many  other  countries.  Little  or  ho  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  breeding  or  feeding  them.  Nothing 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  their  appetites,  and  the  negroes 
and  Portuguese,  especially  those  in  the  country,  in- 
yariably  manage  to  harbour  a  pig  or  two  in  their  esta- 
blishments, which  practice  is  not  calculated  to  add  to 
their  cleanliness.  On  estates  they  do  occasional  mischief 
in  the  cane-pieces  and  on  the  road-sides,  where  they 
tear  up  the  ground  in  wet  weather  for  grubs  and  worms. 
The  Tapir,  or  Mypouri  {Tapir  americnnus)^  is  an- 
other of  the  hoofed  animals  of  this  country,  and  is  met 
with  in  marshy  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers. 
It  is  called  "  Canta"  by  the  natives,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  cow  in  appearance,  but  is  not  so  large,  and 
resembles  more  a  large  hog.  The  snout  is  prolonged, 
and  on  the  neck,  which  is  fleshy,  there  is  a  kind  of 
mane;  the  tail  is  short  and  s{X)tted  with  white;  the 
young  ones  are  spotted  white  on  the  body.  The  alult 
animal  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  stands  about 
three  feet  in  height,  being  one  of  the  largest  animals 
we  possess.  The  ears  are  small  and  pointed,  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  body  is  brown.  It  is  by  no  means 
ferocious,  but  is  very  shy.  It  is  hunted  by  the  natives, 
and  the  flesh  is  not  unlike  beef,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  market.  The  skin,  which  is  thick,  is  also 
found  useful,  and,  if  properly  tanned,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  leather.  This  animal  may  be  considered  as  the 
hippopotamus  of  this  country,  its  habits  and  haunts 
closely  resembling  the  latter.  It  feeds  on  roots  and 
plants,  but  as  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  excursions,  it  is  not 
often  seen.  The  anterior  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the 
posterior  only  three,  the  tips  of  which  latter  are  cased  in 
hoofs.     It  is  culled  by  the  colonists  "  Bushcow." 


■ 

^^^^^^^v 
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liorse    {Equus)   thrives  very  well   here.     It   ia 

that  wild  horses  roam  at  large  in  the  vast  plains 

uterior,  but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  is  of 

stance,  inasmuch  as  the  diiEculty  and  expense 

iriiig  them  would  be  greater  than  the  present 

obtainiDg  horses^  which  consists  xn  importing 

of  them  from  Great  Britain   and  the   United 

The  latter  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  and 

a  little  remarkable  that  horses  which  have  noto^ 

)een  shipped  as  worn  out  and  unfit  for  the  hard- 

the  Americans,  rally  and  improve  under  good 

tie  treatment  in  British  Guiana.     They  seem  to 

new  lease  of  life,  and  after  a  little  care  in  accli- 

;  them,  turn  out  very  useful  animals.     The  best 

ire  not  likely  to  be  sent  here  for  sale,  but  occa- 

a  very  valuable  animal  is  picked  up  from  the 

■ 
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the  act  80  well  known  as  the  chewing  of  the  cud.  The 
anatomy  of  the  teeth  and  feet  also  distinguish  these 
animals,  among  which  I  shall  confitie  myself  to  the  deer, 
sheep,  cows,  and  goats  belonging  to  this  country.  There 
are  only  three  or  four  species  of  deer  met  with — viz., 
the  bush  deer,  the  cane-piece  deer,  the  savannah  deer, 
and  a  small  harmless  species  known  as  the  antelope  or 
wirrebourriciri. 

The  bush  deer  (Cervits  ru/us)  is  the  largest,  and  is  of 
a  brownish-red  colour,  with  short  curved  boms.  It  is 
called  "  Baieu"  by  the  natives,  and  is  seen  in  the  wooded 
parts  of  the  interior^  where,  safe  from  the  perils  of  the 
hunter,  it  becomes  the  prey  of  the  jaguar  and  large 
snakes. 

The  savannah  deer  (^Cervus  snvannarum)  is  met 
with  in  the  large  savannahs  in  herds  of  from  four  to 
six.  It  differs  little  in  appearance  from  the  cane-piece 
deer.     It  is  often  caught  and  tamed  by  the  Indians. 

The  cane-piece  deer  (^Cervus  simpb'cicornis  vel  cam- 
pestris)  resembles  the  fallow  deer  of  Europe;  it  is  of  a 
fawn  colour,  and  has  large  branching  horns.  These 
animals  are  very  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
estates,  and  are  commonly  chased  by  the  sportsman,  who 
hunts  them  with  gun  and  dogs.  They  are  very  fleet, 
and  prove  courageous  when  attacked.  They  live  in  the 
woods  and  cane-fields,  but  take  to  the  water  readily  if 
hotly  pursued,  where  they  may  be  captured  easily  if  a 
boat  is  at  hand,  for  they  do  not  swim  fast.  I  have  seen 
them  when  wounded  dash  into  the  water,  and  cross  a 
river  more  than  a  mile  in  width.  The  flesh  is  not  equal 
to  the  venison  of  Europe;  it  is  dry,  and  wanting  in 
flavour. 

The  fourth  species,  known  as  the  Wirrebourriciri 
(Cervtis  humilis)  by  the  Indians,  is  a  small  but  lively 
animal,  resembling  the  antelope,  but  without  horns.     It 
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ght  brown  colour  above,  and  whitish  below,  but 
w  or  more  of  white  spots  or  stripes  along  its 
hen  full  grown  these  spots  disappear  more  or 

the  auinial  becomes  uniformly  brown  in  colour. 
I  fleet  and  agite,  and  hus  beautiful  dark  eyea.  It 
ppens  that  the  young  of  the  two  last  species  of 
e  captured  by  hunters,   and  frequent  attempts 

ti  made  to  domesticate  them.     They  are  very 

nd  soon   become  so  tame  as  to  eut  out  of  tlie 

[ut  they  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  boudagi\ 

een  several  of  these  anii!:als  which,  after  being 

fed  and  attended  to  for  several  weeks  or  months, 
lentualiy  died,  and^  strange  to  say,  with  the  same 
ns — viz.,  a  swelling  about  the  throat,  which  appa- 
iduces  spasms* 

Hits  iinported  U^   this  countr\^  have   prospered 
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proves  here  a  positive  encumbrance;  it  becomes  .matted 
together,  and  after  a  short  time  falls  off  entirely,  never 
to  be  reproduced  ;  a  sort  of  dose  thick  hair  covers  the 
body,  and  the  tails  become  mere  rudiments;  occasion- 
afly  a  sheep  preserves  its  wool,  but  it  becomes  very  coarse 
and  dark  in  colour ;.  the  young  sheep,  however,  continue 
for  some  time  with  their  woolly,  covering,  but  do  not 
fatten  so  well  :as  in  Europe^  The  Creole  breed  is  quite 
insufficient  for  the  markets,,  which  require  to  be  supplied 
from  other  countries ;  hence  the  price  of  mutton  is  dear, 
ranging  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

liie  cattle  of  this  country  is  derived  from  various 
sources ;  oxen  are  imported  in  large  numbers  every  week 
or  two  from  the  neighbouring  Spanish  provinces  of  Ve- 
nezuela and  Orinoco ;  when  brought  they  are  generally 
in  the  most  wretched  condition,  being  squalid  and  tliin, 
and  fetching  a  price  oill.  10s.  to  2/.  10s.  per  head.  In 
this  state  they  are  unfit  for  the  market,  and  are  pur- 
chased wholesale  by  the  proprietors  of  cattle  farms,  who, 
after  keeping  them  for  several  months,  sell  them  to  the 
butchers  at  a  handsome  profit.  Their  condition  im- 
proves very  much  after  grazing  for  some  time,  but  the 
meat  is  rarely  good,  and  sells  in  the  market  from  4d.  to 
8d.  per  lb.  The  Creole  beef  fetches  a  higher  price,  and 
in  general  is  far  superior ;  indeed,  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  country  might 
become  exceedingly  good.  Several  attempts  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  improve  the  breed,  and  apparently 
with  success,  for  the  beef  exhibited  for  sale  about  Christ- 
mas time  might  vie  in  quality  with  that  of  most  other 
countries ;  but  as  a  general  rule  cattle  do  not  fatten  well 
here.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  pasturage  or  food,  but  the 
grasses  on  which  they  subsist  are  perhaps  not  the  best 
adapted  for  the  maximum  of  nutrition,  and  often  the 
want  of  fresh  wholesome  water  is  severely  felt  in  the  dr}' 
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;  this,  however,  might  easily  be  obviated,  and  it 
a  frequent  practice  to  sink  artesian  wells  on  cattle 
1  the  country. 

he  cetaceous  auinials  there  are  only  two   reprc- 
es   here,    and  these  are  but  seldom   met  with. 
are  no  whales,  or  large  black  fish,  found  in  the 
jurhood  of  Guiana, 

Delphinus  amazonicus  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 

of  the  country,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

'akutu  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.     It 

;  to  the  femily  of  the  dolphins,  and  is  allied  to  the 

and  other  cetacea, 

Manatus    americanus,    or   sea   cow,    or  sea  ox. 
nimal   is   met  with   both   in   the   interior   and  in 
let  of  the  larger  streams.     It  is  amphibious  in  its 
and  U  a  large  uu\vicUly-looking  unimnl,   having 

APPENDIX. 


THE    VICTORIA    UEGIA. 

The  famous  Victoria  Regia,  although  discovered  in  British 
Guiana  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  in  1837,  was,  it  appears,  previously 
known  to  other  travellers,  who  had  met  with  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Amazon. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  print,  according  to  a  highly 
respectable  authority,*  occurs  in  **  Trorieps  Notizen,"  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  Vf  where  it  is  described  as  "  Euryale  Amazonica,"  which  name 
It  derived  from  a  distinguished  botanist  and  traveller,  Dr.  Poeppig, 
who  first  found  it  in  the  river  Amazon.  **  Previously,  however, 
to  this  period,  Mr.  D'Orbigny,  in  1828,  sent  specimens  of  this 

S'gantic  water  lily  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  Paris. 
e  had  gathered  them,  in  1827,  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  in 
a  river  tributary  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata."  Of  the  specimens  sent, 
the  dried  flowers  and  fruit  were  lost,  but  judging  by  the  leaf,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  species  of  Euryale  by  the  French  botanists. 
Mr.  D'Orbignjr,  although  desirous  of  claiming  the  honour  of  the 
diacovery  of  this  noble  plant,  alludes  to  a  somewhat  similar  species 
having  been  previously  seen  by  Haenke,  who  travelled  about  1801, 
and  aiterwards  by  Bonpland. 

The  plant  has  subsequently  been  found  in  several  other  stations, 
and  abounds  in  some  of  the  streams  met  with  in  British  Guiana — 
as  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Rupununi. 

*  Cartis's  Botanical  Magazine,  toI.  ill.,  third  series,  p.  3,  1847. 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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Tablk  showing^  Quantity  of  Salt  in  Subsoil  Waters. 


Names  of  Eststos. 


Grains  of 

Salt  per 

Imp.  Gallon. 


lia,  plantain  walk 

onWUe 

lyra,  fhmt  land ^. 

lyra,  higliest  land 

»Yonr,  highest  land 

iaTonr,  al»ndoned  front  land.... 
■enhaag,  abandoned  low  land .... 

irprise,  highland.. 

I,  No.  1,  abandoned  front  land 

I,  Na  2,  middle  land 

i»  No.  3,  back  land • 

gnan,  abandoned  front  land 

gnan,  middle  land 

gnan,  back  land ,... 

istay,  front  land 

mdia,  B 

mdia,  A 

india.^ 

^ir,  abandoned  front  land 

!Ur,  unproductive 

Mr 

iir,  extreme  back  land 

fville,  lowest  land 

rrille.  highest  land 


282.27 
219.47'] 


219.47) 

19.31  [ 

24.87) 

226.67% 

294.86  f 

214.89  I 

98.13-1 

] 

63) 
.50 


258.23 
102.39 
101.40 
494.63 
207 
104 
431.08 
118.90 
207.04 
286  35 
531.48 
266.73 
160.01 
174.01 
79.82 
6 


} 


Remarks. 


East  coast  of  Demerara. 

Island  of  Wakenaan,  mouth  | 
of  riyer  Essequebo.  i 

Island  of  Leguan,  in  mouth  of 
Essequeba 


.82} 
.72  J 


Arabian  coast. 

East  coast  of  Demerara. 
Arabian  coast. 
Wakenaam. 

'  East  coast  of  Demerara. 

i 
-Leguaii. 


Table  showing  Quantity  of  Salt  in  Artesian  Wells. 


Localities. 

j    Grains  pf 
1     Salt  per 
[Imp.  Gallon 

Remarks. 

tary  Barracks.  Georgetown ... 
i  at  Market-place       „ 
wStaples' boring       „ 
1  near  old  Colonial  Hospital... 
tation  Spring  Gkirden   

...!        39.75 

...'        20.78 

25.69 

21.60 

9  34 

Recently  executed  boring. 

Essequebo. 

East  coast  of  Deiftetlira. 

tation  Vigilance 

...        325.44 

ABULART  OP  EIGHTY.TWvO  XOUX.S  AND  NUMERALS  IN  THE  POUE 

INDIAN  LANGUAGES  OP  BRITISH  GUIANA. 
Where  the  Accaway  and  the  Carabisoe  are  exaetljr  the  same,  one  is  omitted.    The 
I  have  mostlj  the  broad  accent.  _^___ 


ARAWAAK. 


omaa  . 

S:::::;: 

Id  Man  I 

d  Woman  ...i 

rother 

iter 

iicle 

mt   

main 

rand  father... 
randmother . 
nmdefaild  ... 


Wadeely 
Hearoo  . 
Elunchj 
Hcadanza 


CARIBISCS. 


I 


WASOW. 


Weeuow    , 
Eboootey 


...' , Neebooroo 

..  IWoorey ITecda 

Weeuofiitoonoh...!Meh    Noboto 

Teniooricoh Yemooroh    Annebaekzi 

Hftbettoo Tompoco lEdamoo 

DaacaTay    IWabotorey  Poepeh  Natwect 

Dalookcytchey   ...ISayowa iSeewoh Dahey^ 

DayoodaaU Yeynootey    IWahwah  Daakooey 

Uadayinchy Yaaooh Taawooh  Daatoo 

Daar«>y  Waa^h Daakatey 

Daooenchy  Baatomoh i ., He«enga 

Dadookootchy iTaamoh jTaamcoh  Nobo 

Daacootuh   PMpeh  ' „  Naatn 

Daalckenchy  Eupaarey Naatoosenga 

Daaaeye iKupopo Eubooboli MacLuaw 

2i2 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ARAWAAK. 
Kururunuuiny — haamary  caleery  oboraadj^bachooty  deweet  booMa — baynae 
paroran,  bayin   lo  pareeka— jahaboo  ororoo  adiako — mcherachehbe>  n  daco- 
tooniah — Ebehey  nebehedow  wakayany  odomay— Mayera  toonebah  dayensey — 
Boboro  talidey. — Hedouam^. 

LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  ARRAWAK. 

Watchinatchi    ayonumkundi ;        bussadaliU    bui    in;    bui  adayahiu-gaana 
Our  fiither  dweUing  in  heaven;  sanctified  (be)  thy  name  thy       kingdom 
andiabute;  Umsiflsia  banikitan  harare  lake  aynmbanan  din;    busika      wamiiin 
be  coming   thy  will     be  done    earth    in       heaven       as  than  give         us 

wakal6      kassaka  buhnman;  kan  wawa        Jcaiya       bubalikitao,   wai  din, 
our  bread       day  every       and     our     bad  doings     forgive  us      we     as 

abalikiten      nai     wakaiyatchi    ukunnanium;   kan  tetegeden  ulukun    massi- 

forgive        men         wicked  against  us      and      a  fall         into        lead 

kinnib»-a,  tumarrua  buburatepha-u  wakayahoe  oria;   adayahiu-gaana   buiyan 

not  ua  but  help  us  evil         fVom         kingdom  thine 

ettata  okanna,  galimettu    birruisa.       Kiduahein. 
power    great     shining  around  thee.        Truth. 

LUKE  XV.  11,  TO  THE  END. 

n^ka  Jesus  adiaka  namiin  hiddaba,  abba  Waditi  kamunika  biaroanu  ladiiti  * 
laddikitti  adiaka  litti  nmiin,  bussikati  damiindattidaniiikuwa  damiin,  biattu  ke- 
la-kiahano,  nattinatt  akullebetta  namiinninu  nanoikuwa.  ()a  kiirru  laddikitti 
laditti  ahurrudukutta  tumaqua  lan-lakunatabbu  waikille-muniiru;  jumijn  lui 
arrada  tumaqua  lam&ntu  akuttakuttadahu  attatadahu  muttu  abbA.  Gidiatani- 
bena  harrakeben  tumaqua  l&n  lunria  manswnttu  hamassiahu  anda  kia  hurruru 
bannamamutU  ukunamiin  lihi  ba<^ja  aussa  kamonaikakaben,  Ian  uduma  akunun 
abba  jumiinti  kabbt:galti  iliiti,  lamilnibiai :  lirraha  imekuda  lugkuhaniniiini 
likittanibian  porku.  Ikka  luhurrussidakittika  lallin  porku  ii  kissia  nbbu,  kan 
abb&  kurru  assika  lumiininu — Ikkare!  kakubunigkuakoahiddabai,  ladiaka  la- 
mttnikoawa :  juhulli  kabbujunnuatti  kemekabba  halininu  kamiinikahiiabai  datti, 
kan  dai  ahudaraa  hanmssialiu  udumajaha ;  anssiin  kidappa  dai  akigunnua  datti 
ibit!  ba  ahakan  lumiin ;  datti,  daikewai  amassikandoare.  Adayahu  aiiie,  bui  iime 
kn  mayumuntina  bumiin  hiddade,  dadittibanibia  daiuiin  kiakanna  kemekebutti 
bia  bumunrubuiia  bussikipade  —  dappa  lumiin  —  La  lukuburugkuamonnua— 
Gidigki  lui  anssa,  Undalitti  libiti  hiddaban  gahawai  koalanika  litti  iiria,  litti 
addika  hiddai  amamallidan  lugkuburugkuanionnua  lamiin  addallidiin  lira- 
buddigki  lannikaka  luma  lussunta  badja  lullcniKku— Lumorrua  laditti  adiaka 
lumiin;  datti  dai  amaitsikandouka  Adayahu  iime  bui  iime  badja  ne  mayumuntina 
kiahan  bumunde  daditti— banibia  damiin — La  litti  umiinkan  litti  adiaka  lussan- 
nanutti  umiin  handate  tumaqua  aditu  uesan  iikchii  abba  kia  assikinhuppa 
lukuna  assissan  iikabbukunduhubigkabba  ukuna,  8appatu  bac^a  lukuttiukuna. 
handate  hikkihitu  baka  ussa  abba  ba  hupparriipan  akuttunrewali  labbu  lialli- 
kebbe!— kan  iramonna  ba.  Ahudnttikuba  lihi,  dadittin  ballin.  kanlUkakittoaba 
abuUedutikoba  badjai  kihia  dautika  hiddabailan,  niiussa  kiahana  hallikebben 
luduma— Lumorrua  lubukitikil  anda  kabbiiyaria,  bahuibite  kan  lanika  lakannaba 
nayintunua  naiikittan  ladja  Ian  uduma  a^simakaabba  liissanti  libitiwa,  hiddia 
ma  lumiin  hamahiikebo  turraha?  La  abadakuttuni  Lusnanti  adiaka  lumiin 
buhukitti  anda  ba:  butti  apparru  kittan  hikkihitu  baka  iissa  luutikini  laditti 
UiakarrihiJa  uduma— la  ussantiiiii  adian— Ikkalui  aiimattoa  lumon.ia  makudu 
nuahittin  bahii  lugkumUn  nibiti— kiahana  litti  apattikida  akugahani— Lumorrua 
lui  aonabaka  litti  adian  lahakaka  lumiin  baddika  kianianiuttu  juhun  wyua 
ukunama  daknba  ikittanibu  —  kemckebbiin  diiirrumaniapsikan  baine,  kihia 
marrikinkoabakuba  damiin  abba  kabara  dayuhunu  urna  liallikel»i)enil)rade— kan 
lirraha  baditti  arradittikuban  laimikuwa  wurahii  abba  andinln^Tina  bibitiba 
bossikibi  lumiinnin  hikkihitu  baka  kebe  ussa— la  adiankan  litti  adiaka  lumiinba, 
damuniwakoahiiaba  :  daditti,  tumaqua  dai  anibuiani  kewai  batlja  :  kial»ana 
hallihibbAnbuppa  bumonua  ahuduti  diamutti  kuba  liraha  bi.hukiiti  ballin,  kan 
lukakittoal  abulleduttikuba  bai,  kan  antikahussia  hiddai»ai  lui-la  lumttn  la  da 
din  Je§a§. 


una  iiiiy  xvaru  or  ^Vngola  shi\ 
Icnuik'S,  aiul  such  otlier  nuinbe: 
use  of  tlie  colony  of  Bcrbice. 

2.  That  the*  above  iminber 
delivered  in  Berbice  to  the  oi 
man. 

3.  That  a  ship  shall  be  eqt 
reception  of  the  slaves,  and  si 
requisite  for  their  use. 

4.  ITiat  Messrs.  Hoorn  and  b 
or  requisition  to  the  directors  i 
forward  security  for  the  payme 

5.  That  upon  receipt  of  the 
in  Berbice,  the  following  payn 
in  Amsterdam;  viz.,  for  Angol 
head ;  and  for  Macquiron  slaves 

6.  That  the  separation  bet\ 
negroes  shall  be  made  on  the  fo 
by  four  peraons  selected  for  thj 
the  captain,  two  pilots,  and  th< 
tons  who  were  to  be  appointed 

7.  That  any  slaves  required  fi 
the  rate  of  250  guilders  per  hea 
dam  on  the  sailing  uf  the  slavc-sli 
on  the  receipt  of  the  slaves  in  B 
conditions  as  shall  be  enforced  I 

8.  Thai  the  slaves  ordered 
transported  to  Berbice  at  the  rig 

9.  That  should  the  Company 
required  by  Van  Hoorn  nnr^   P* 
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in  any  aihtr  way  than  through  the  West-India  CoiApany,  and  in 
mccoraanoe  with  their  terms. 

11.  That  ainoe  it  has  been  understood  that  the  colony  of  Ber- 
bice  belongs  to  no  other  persons  thati  to  Van  Hoom  and  Co.,  the 
slaves  sent  thither  shall  oe  placed  entirely  at  their  disposal  and 
pleasure. 

12.  That  in  the  etent  of  any  ot  all  of  these  parties  being 
obliged  to  leave  Berbice  or  abandon  their  properties,  they  shall 
have  the  power  to  carry  away  their  slaves  without  any  further 
payment,  or  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

13.  That  for  each  ship  which  shall  be  tent  to  Berbice  by  Van 
Hoom  and  Co.  the  sum  of  300  guilders  shall  be  paid  to  the 
directors  of  the  West-India  Company,  viz.,  100  guilders  on  the 
departure  of  such  ship,  and  200  guilders  on  its  return  (besides  the 
usual  commissions),  according  to  the  practice  of  Surinam  and  the 
other  colonies,  save  and  except  that  Van  Hoom  and  Co.  should  be 
obliged  to  ship  their  sugar  or  other  produce  to  the  order  of  the 


14.  That  the  first  ship  sent  by  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  to  Berbice 
shall  not  be  requii*ed  to  pay  the  sum  of  100  guilders,  but  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  guilders  shall  be  exacted  on  its  return,  whether 
its  cargo  has  been  raised  in  Berbice  or  procured  elsewhere. 

15.  That  the  above  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  as  long  as 
the  octroi*  of  the  West- India  Cotnpany  exists,  &c. 

These  terms  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
the  extract  from  the  register  of  the  resolutions  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
transmitted  to  the  two  parties  for  their  acceptance  and  guidance. 


FINANCIAL  BODY  INSTITUTED. 

PUBLICATION.t 

We,  Anthony  Seaufon,   Governor  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  JSsfe^ 
queho  and  Demerara  and  it8  Districts,  and  President  in  all  Col- 
leges, ifc,,  ^c,  i[c.,  and  Councillors  of  the  above-mentioned  Rivers, 
^e,,  Ifc.,  ^c, 
To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting. 

•  Charter. 

t  Under  this  act  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  the  husiness  of  the  Colony  with  regard 
to  the  electoral  rif^hts  and  the  functions  of  the  Representatives,  was  conducted 
until  a  Proclamation  was  issued  by  General  Carmichael  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S12,  combining  the  Electors,  or  Riezers,  and  the  Financial  Repre- 
sentatives into  one  College.  This  Proclamation,  although  not  sanctioned  or 
ratified  by  the  King  in  Council,  continued  to  be  acted  on  with  the  fore*  of  Law 
until  the  year  1831,  when  it  was  si)ecially  rescinded  by  the  Proclamation. 


ve,  that  on  the  23rd  of  June  kst  year^  by  the  at  that  time 
Governmentt  f  jr  reasons  by  the  pubUcdtioa  proclaimed 
[ensuing  day^  some  arraiigement  ana  alt<;ratious  had  taken 
Imcerning  the  administration  of  the  Colony  Funds,  by 
iMir  members^  commissioned  from  the  Colleges  of  Electon 
1  rivci-si,  were  added  to  the  Court  of  Pohcy*  to  have  jointly 
pinistration  of  said  funds,  nnd  which  arransomenta  were 
lovisionaUy  under  approbation  of  the  Sovereign, 
I  since  that  time  the  situation  of  these  colonies  relating  to 
Jher  country  had  undergone  a  total  change  by  their  being 
lercd  to  the  commanders  of  his  great  Britannic  Majesty's 
|Tom  which  the  required  approbation  on  the  above  arrange- 
lltitlve  10  the  administration  of  the  colony  funds  can  no 
]jc  expected  from  our  former  Soveroisrn;  and  that,  besides 
borirnco  has  learned  that  these  provisional  made  arrango- 
jdthough  concluded  on  with  a  good  intention)  are  subject 
k  obstacles  and  retardation  in  tlie  public  a<lniinistrQtion4  by 
fvcn  the  inhabitants  who  had  legal  pretensions  against  the 
I  Funds  remain  after  a  long  time  deprived  from  obtaining 
tyments,  as  those  could  not  be  made  them  by  general 
of  this  Combined  ColWe. 
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goveraor  and  councillors  shall  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  for  the 
purpose  of  a  new  election. 

We  have  further  fixed  the  same  mode  of  electing  such  members 
of  the  inhabitants  entitled  to  vote  as  take  place  by  the  choosing  of 
electors,  so  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  we  have  bought  proper  to 
advertise,  as  is  done  by  these  presents,  that  they  who  confirm  the 
plan  of  redress  in  the  politicq  and  judicial  government  of  the 
colony,  provisionally  established  by  their  High  Mightinesses,  are 
owners  of  a  number  of  twenty-five  slaves  and  thereabove,  are 
competent  and  entitled  to  choose  three  representatives  in  their 
respective  colonies  to  represent  them  by  the  raising  of  colony 
taxes. 

That  the  election  of  those  representatives  for  the  first  two  years 
shall  directly  have  place;  so  that,  from  this  date  thirty  days 
forward,  every  inhabitant  can  give  his  vote,  for  the  purpose  of 
which  a  locked-up  box  will  be  placed  during  the  term  of  said 
thirty  days  in  the  hall  of  Government  House,  Demerary,  and 
Commanaant  of  Essequebo,  in  which  every  person  entitled  as 
before  may  depose  his  vote,  signed  and  sealed  by  him,  and 
which  box  shall  be  opened  by  the  Secretary  in  presence  of  the 
Governor,  Commodore,  and  two  Members  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 
after  the  eicpiration  of  said  time,  being  the  2 1st  of  July  next;  and 
the  persons  who  are  found  to  carry  the  majority  of  votes,  be  en- 
titled to  raise  with  the  Court  of  Policy,  for  the  term  of  two  ensu- 
ing years,  colony  taxes,  and  to  examine  with  them  the  accounts 
of  the  respective  receivers;  admonition  .being  hereby  given  to 
whom  it  doth  concern,  to  observe  in  the  election  of  such  repre- 
sentatives that  they  invest  their  interest  in  the  hands  of  those  who, 
from  their  connexions,  will  take  the  real  welfare  of  the  colony 
in  general,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  in  particular,  to  heait;  and 
that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance  thereof,  these  presents  shall  be 
published  and  afHxed  on  such  places  as  is  customary,  and  further 
sent  round  the  colony. 

Done  in  the  Court  of  Policy  tliis  11th  day  of  June,  1796,  and 
published  the  21st  ensuing. 

(Signed.)         Anthoky  Beaujon. 

By  orders  of  the  same. 

(Signed.)         M.  Tinne,  Secretary. 


Instructions  for  the  Post-holders  with  the  Indians  in  Esseqi/eho  and 

Demerary, 

Article  1. — The  Postholdcr  shall  keep  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  proceedings ;  and  of  all  the  occurrences  at  the  Post. 
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le  2. — He  slmll  transmit  (quarterly)  a  copy  of  bis  journal 
Irotector  oihis  DietricL 

3. — In  case  of  any    extraordinary   occurrence    at  or 
Post,  he  aWl  immediately  acquaint  therewith  the  Pro- 

|c  4,  —  He   shall   take   care  to  keep  the  Post  in  g(»od 
id  he  shall  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  attach  to  the  Post 

who  call  upon  him,  or  who  Uve  in  his  vicinity. 
le   5. — He  shall  endeavour  on  all  occasions  to    prevent 
Irstandinga  or  quarrels  between   the  several   Indian  tribes; 
Ire  any  such  exist,  he  shall  exert  himself  to  restore  peace. 
le    6*  —  When   required   by   tlie  Protector,    he   shall  b« 
1  to  repair   to  him  witliout   losa  of  time,  and   to   execute 
any  orders  he  may  receive  from  the  Protectoi-, 
;  7. — He  shall  not  permit  any  person?,  whether  whitest 
lured,   or  negroes,  to  pass  the  Post  unk'ss  they  show  hira 
Irom   the  Governor  or  from  one  of  the   Protectors  of  the 
latter  being  empowered  to  grant  such  Pusses,  which 
vMys  specify  tlie  reason  why  the  pers^jjns  therein  named 
beyond  the  PosL 
8. — If  any  person,    not  provided  with  such   a   Pass, 
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Post,  who  might  be  desirous  to  have  an  Indian  woman  to  live 
with  him,  shall  acquaint  therewith  the  Poetholder,  who  is  then  to 
wait  on  the  Protector  with  such  woman  and  her  parents  or 
nearest  relations,  in  order  that  the  Protector  may  be  enabled 
to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  such  co-habitation  takes,  place 
with  the  free  consent  of  the  parties,  and  whether  the  woman  be 
not  engaged  to  some  Indian — and  the  Protector  is  then  either  to 
sanction  or  to  refuse  such  co-habitation  as  he  may  think  right. 

Article  15. — Should  the  Postholder  be  desirous  of  employing 
any  Indians  for  clearing  wood,  or  for  fishing,  or  paddling  his  boat, 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hire  them  for  that  purpose,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Protector,  who  shall  previously  inquire  whether  such 
engagement  has  been  entered  into  voluntarily,  and  who  will  at 
tho  same  time  inform  the  Indians  that  if  they  are  not  duly  paid  as 
agreed  upon,  they  may  complain  to  him. 

Article  16. — He  smill  be  present  at  the  annual  distribution  of 
presents  to  the  Indians. 

Article  17. — He  shall  apply  from  time  to  time  to  the  Pro- 
tector for  the  rum  he  may  want  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  dram 
to  the  Indians  who  call  upon  him. 

Article  18, — In  case  ot  Indians  passing  the  Post  to  go  down 
the  river,  the  Postholder  shall  recommend  them  to  wait  on  the 
Protector. 

Article  19. — The  Court  of  Policy  reserve  the  right  of  at  all 
times  altering  and  amending  the  present  instructions  as  they  may 
see  proper. 

Done  the  18th  May,  1803.  A.  MEERTENS. 

By  Commandy  P.  F.  TiNNE,  Sec. 
Re-printed  by  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Policy,  at  its 

Session  held  at  the  King's  House,  Georgetown,  Demerary,  the 

2nd  of  May,  1815. 

By  Command f  Charles  Wild  ay,  Clk,  Ct  Policy, 


Number  of  immigrants  who  have  arrived  in  the  colony  of 
British  Guiana  from  1835  to  1840: 

1S35,  and  Ist  Quarter  of  1836,  principally  fh)m  Madeira    .  450 

1836,  3  laat  Quarters 1427 

1837 2150 

1838* 1763 

1839,  Maltese  and  Germans 400 

1840.  To  the  Voluntary  Immigration  Society  about  2900,  prin- 

cipally from  B^badoei,  and  about  70  from  the  United 
States 3970 

Total,  at  private  e>cpense 9 1 60 

•  The  immigrants  of  1835,  '36,  *37,  and  *38  were  principally  from  the  West 
India  islands,  including  captured  Africans  from  the  Bahamas.  In  1 83d  there 
arriTed  560  Coolies  from  Calcutta. 
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The  following  bounties  are  paid  under  an  act  of  tlie  local 
legislature  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  immigrants 
into  British  Guiana: 

KuneB  of  ports  or  places  from  which  immigimnts  Rates  of  boanties  allowed  for  the 

maj  be  intiodoced  into  the  colooj.  iotroduction  of  immigrants. 

DOLLARS. 

Madeira 30 

Azores,  or  Western  Islands '25 

Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 25       ^ 

Cura^oa 20 

Margarita  and  Spanish  Main 20 

St.  Helena 25 

Sierra  Leone 25 

Brazil 25 

Havana 30 

United  States  of  America  and  British  North  America              .    .  SO 
China,  or  Chinese  from  any  port  east  of  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon, 
imported  on  board  any  vessel  which  shall  clear  for  this  colony 

prior  to  the  31st  of  March,  1853 100 

Man^  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  virgin  land  lie  untouched 
in  British  Guiana,  and  parties  introducing  immigrants  are  not 
only  entitled  to  the  above  rates  of  bounty,  paid  in  cash,  but  would 
also  have  the  preference  of  their  services  as  indentured  labourers 
for  terms  not  exceeding  five  years,  on  the  gradual  repayment  of  one- 
half  of  the  bounty,  provided,  always,  that  it  can  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  authorities  that  suitable  preparation  have 
been  made  for  their  location,  as  regards  food,  lodging,  and  medical 
attendance. 


Beport  to  his  Excellency  Henry  Barklyy  Esq,,  Oovemor  and  Com- 
mander-in' Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  British  Ouiana, 
Ifc.,  ^c,  ^c. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 

report  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony  of  Biitifih 

Guiana, 

Respectfully  showeth, — That  your  commissioners  have  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony, 
and  have  agreed  to  the  following  report : 

Your  commissioners  will  commence  by  stating,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  their  investigation  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  grave  importance  of  the  subject,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
place  distinct  portions  of  the  colony  under  the  charge  of  separate 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  obtain  accurate  answers  to 
the  printed  questions  prepared  by  the  commission  from  every 
manager  within  their  respective  districts. 


^M 

^^     ^ 

^^^^^^M 

1 
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comrnisaicnerB  have  also  examioed  many  of  the  principtl 
intl  attorneys  of  pkntations,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lesdingr 
ts  of  the  colony  ;  and  tlicy  have,  moreover^  been  f  uniished 
ih  official  rotuma  fr^m  the  public  oflices  as  seemed  calcu- 
aid  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiriea.      From  the  body  of 
^  thus  collected,  it  is  \yith  deep  concern  that  your  com- 
rs  obscr\-e  the  alarming  picture  of  ruin   and  distress  id 
11   classes  of  the   community   with   Btariling   unanimity 
in  T'^tkreaenting  the  present  state  of  this  once  flourishing 

G  entering  at  length  into  the  coostderatlon  of  the  question 
id  to  them,  your  commissioners  consider  that  it  may  not 
visable  to  take  a  rapid  summary  of  the  past  and   present 
n  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  trace  its  progressive  history 
y  as  possible  from  the  days  of  slavery  until  the  present 

«lony  of  British  Guiana,  consisting  of  the  three  counties 

erary,  Esscqnebo,  and  Berbice,  was  finally  ceded  to  the 

country  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in   1814j  by  the  King  of 

lerlnnd^s,    It^  staple  productions  then  consisted  principally 

and  cotton,  whicli  were  cultivated  to  a  very  [arge  extent. 

1 

■ 
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liceiMed  squatting,  of  which  your  commiseioners  will  have  occasion 
to  epeak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

With  the  decline  of  cofiee  and  cotton  in  this  colony,  the  tables 
of  produce  which  your  commissioners  have  caused  to  be  prepared 
show  a.  large  inciease  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  the  year 
1829,  which  your  commissioners  have  selected,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  in  contradistinction  to  184  9,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  change  which  the  vicissitudes  of  twenty  years  have  effected 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  colony,  the  exports  of  British  Guiana  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  66,722  hhds.  of  sugar,  besides  6,778,350  lbs. 
of  coffee  and  7i72  bales  of  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  at  a  profit  to  the  planter,  and  the  exports 
averaged  upwards  of  66,000  hhds.,  until  the  proprietors  of  sugar 
estates,  in.  common  with  others,  received  a  severe  blow  by  the 
premature  termination  of  apprenticeship  in  1838.  The  exports 
in  1839  at  once  fell  off* to  38,443  hhds.  of  sugar ;  and  from  that  date 
to  the  memorable  year  1846,  they  only  averaged  35,949  hhds. 

Undaunted,  however,  by  repeated  discouragements,  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  made  in  the  mterval  every  exertion  to  ret  neve 
their  former  position.  They  had  not  yet  lost  the  confidence  of 
capitalists  at  home,  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  spent  on  re- 
establishing their' cultivation.  Immigrants  from  Africa,  Madeira, 
India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  were  imported  as  field- 
labourers  at  enormous  expense — every  improvement  in  machinery 
was  eagerly  Sought  after  and  adopted — and  the  energy  of  the 
proprietary  body  at  length  bade  fair  to  be  rewarded  by  the  retum- 
mg  prosperity  of  their  country.  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing 
anticipations  came  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846,  which  at  once  pros- 
trated the  whole  landed  interest  of  the  country,  and  has  already 
been  the  total  ruin  of  many  a  once  opulent  proprietor.  Names, 
the  highest  and  most  influential,  have  followed  one  another  in  the 
Royal  Gazette  with  ominous  rapidity  ;  and  the  estates  of  men 
formerly  holding  the  first  position  in  the  colony  have  been  suc- 
cessively brought  to  the  hammer,  and  their  owners  absolutely 
beggared.  The  previous  increase  in  cane  cultivation  caused 
larger  crops  to  be  reaped  in  the  following  years  of  1847  and  1848, 
but  the  exports  last  year  show  a  decrease  of  upwards  of  9000  hhds. 
The  colony  still  continues  to  retrograde — estate  after  estate  is 
being  abandoned — the  labouring  population  are  daily  becoming 
more  idle  and  disorganised — and  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of 

irour  commissioners  that  if  the  British  West  Indies  are  much 
onger  exposed  to  their  present  competition  with  foreign  slave- 
owners, without  any  alleviating  measures  being  adopted,  the  great 
majority  of  estates,  in  this  colony  at  least,  will  cease  to  be  cul- 
tivated. 


1.^ 

^^  ^ 
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commissionera  will  now  proceed  to  address  theniselvts 
rticularly  to  the  several  poiDta  submitted  to  them  by  j^our 
cy,  and  be^  to  report, — 

r. —  Upon  t/ie  present  condition  of  the  agricuUurrd  iiistrictt 

idge  of  the  prosperity  or  depression  of  an  a^rieultun*! 
,  the  first  and  most  direct  test  is  the  extent  of  its  cultiva- 
;1   the  amount  of  its  produce  as  compared  with  former 
Your  com mlsfii oners  have,  therefore,  drawn  a  parallel  of 
years  ;    and   the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
U  1829  and  its  present  state  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 
year  182!}  there  existed  230  sugar  and   174  coffee  and 
States  in   British  Guiana,  of  which  almost  the  whole  were 
tidtivation  ;  while  on  the  Slst  December  last  the  colony 
td  but  180  sugar  and  16  coffee  estates^  even  nominally 
on.     Of  these  a  great  proportion  ore  on  the  verge  of 
[ment,  and   the  coHee  planutions  hardly  deserve   to  be 
jl  in    cultivation  at    all.     The  aWminir  difference  in  the 
! these  two  years  will  be  .=ccn  at  once  irom  the  following 
^'j  which   is  compiled   from  the  returns  of  produce  scut  in 

■ 
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Tims  showing  a  gr<iss  deficiency  between  the  two  returns  (jf — 

Ib.^.  Sugar.  lbs.  Coffee.  lbs.  Cotton. 

43,086.763  ...  9,139,430  ...  1,596,171  * 

To  commence  with  the  district  of  Abary,  once  blooming  with 
fields  of  cotton,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  line  of  road  is 
nearly  iiiipassuble,  and  tliat  a  long  succession  of  formerly  cul- 
tivated estates  presents  now  a  seiies  of'*  pestilent  swamps,"  overrun 
with  bush,  and  productive  of  malignant  fevers.  Following  the 
coast  from  Mahaicony  Creek  to  Manaica  Creek,  Plantation  Farm 
seems  to  be  the  sole  estate  left  in  cultivation,  and  the  remainder 
are  either  given  up  to  Ibrm  a  pasturage  for  cattle,  or  else  totally 
abandoned  with  the  exception  ot  some  few  patches  of  reef  land  on 
which  ground  provisions  have  been  plantecl.  Proceeding  still 
lower  down,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  public  roads  and 
bridges  are  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  few  estates  sti^  remaining 
on  tl>e  upper  west  bank  of  Mahaica  Creek  are  completely  cut  off, 
save  ill  tlie  very  dry  senson  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  whole 
dis^trict,  unless  something  be  done  very  shortly,  travelling  by  land 
will  entirely  cease.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  herdsman  has  a  formidable  enemy  to 
encounter  in  the  jaguar  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  and  that  the 
keeping  of  cattle  is  attended  with  considerable  loss,  from  tlie  de- 
predations committed  by  these  animals.  Tlie  people  sc4ittered  in 
villages  along  this  distnct  support  themselves  principally  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  provie<ion  grounds,  and  also  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  while  some  few  occasionally  work  on  neighbouring  estates; 
but  taken  as  a  body,  their  labour  with  regard  to  the  staples  of  the 
country  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  valueless.  From  the  last  official 
returns  prepared  by  the  Acting  Commissary  of  Population,  your 
commissioners  find  that  from  the  Abary  to  Plantation  Friendship^ 
a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles,  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
villages,  four  hamlets,  and  twenty-two  detached  freeholds,  con- 
taining 1521  houses,  and  a  population  of  6678  souls,  who  for  the 
most  part,  led  away  by  the  temptations  of  an  idle  life,  have  with- 
drawn firom  their  former  occupation  of  resident  labourers  upon 
plantations,  contributing  their  assistance  only  occasionally  in 
particular  descriptions  of  work,  and  nevet  in  a  way  to  be  much 
depended  upon. 

Your  commissioners  now  approach  what  is  generally  considered 
the  most  flourishing  district  of  the  colony,  usually  denominated 
"  the  East  Coast  ;"  and  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  extent 
of  cultivation  and  amount  of  produce  of  many  of  the  plantations 
equal  that  of  former  days.  The  following  list  will  show  the 
large  crops  made  by  some  estates  in  this  district  last  year: 
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Sugar. 

Enmore 1,162,800  lbs.  ^ 

Annandale 924,000  „ 

TJUsignan 1,129,600   „ 

Mon  Repot 1,182,004  ,, 

Le  Resouvenir 952,943   „ 

Ogle  1,200,000   „ 


All  old  colfoii 
propcrtii's. 


A  number  of  circtimstances  have  occurred  to  render  this  part  of 
the  colony  peculiarly  favoured.  The  Demerary  East  Coast  Rail- 
way intersecting  it,  has  naturally  attracted  a  large  number  of  the 
labouring  class,  and  villages  have  in  consequence  been  formed 
along  the  line,  containing  a  vast  number  of  the  population  who 
have  emigrated  from  other  quarters  of  the  colony,  and  who,  as 
before  stated,  afford  their  labour  occasionally,  though  not  con- 
tinuously, to  the  estates  in  that  district.  Its  peculiar  soil  has 
enabled  it  to  resist  the  efiects  of  those  heavy  rains  which  have 
often  pf oved  disastrous  to  other  parts  of  the  colonv,  and  above  all, 
many  of  the  plantations  happening  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
wealthy  capitalists,  enormous  expense  has  been  gone  to  in  their 
improvement  and  the  development  of  their  resources.  This  dis- 
trict, however,  still  feels  most  severely  the  want  of  continuous 
labour,  and,  in  consequence,  great  competition  exists  for  the 
services  of  the  villagers  on  tiie  coast,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
4677  people,  who  are  able  to  dictate  what  terms  they  please  to 
their  employers,  and  rove  from  plantation  to  plantation  in  the 
most  unsettled  manner.  Whether,  with  all  the  advantages  the 
East  Coast  possesses,  it  will  be  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
ruin  now  becoming  so  universal  throughout  the  colony,  is  a 
problem  which  time  alone  can  solve.  The  question  rests,  how- 
ever, upon  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  West  Indies  in  general ;  for  your  com- 
missioners are  of  opinion  that  few  estates  (if  any)  in  this  country, 
however  favourably  situated,  can  long  continue  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  present  free-trade  measures. 

Passing  the  city  of  George  Town,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  are 
situated  the  following  villages: 

Albert's  Town        ....    containing    771 

Newburg „  879 

The  Lodge „  1019 

Making  a  Total  of  2669  FreehoUlerti. 

your  commissioners  approach  three  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
colony.  PlanUtions  **  La  Penitence,"  **  Ruimveld,"  and  "  Hous- 
ton.". From  their  vicinity  to  town  a  supply  of  labour  can  always 
be  obtained  ;  but  of  the  irregularity  with  which  the  villagers 
work.  Plantation  Ruimveld  affords  a  convincing  example.     Ihis 

2k2 


^^^^^^^H 

*                                                                                                                                 * 

n  common  witli  its  nei^hboiirs^  is  almost  entirely  depoiKlent 
^Q  labour,  flnd  the  monthly  number  of  field  labourers  an 
'  list  lust  year  averaL^^ed  &93.     With  this  lur^e  number,  a 
V  average  of  ooly  ^5\5  tagks  was  obtained,  tluis  showing 
■h  miin  on  the  pay  list  only  worked  3^**  U^ksper  month! 
it  13  considered  that  a  task,  or  day's  work,  may  be  easily 
■  od  in  six  hour*,  what  can  show  more  strongly  the  unccrtftin 
'cariotis  nature  of  the  work  to    which   employers  in  this 

are  forced  to  subiiiit  ? 
L-eiiin^'    up   tlie   oa&t    b^mk   of  the    river   Demerary,   tlte 
ly  prevail! nt^  features  of  riilt\  and  distress  are  everywhere 
ibie,     Koadf?  find  bridgos  ahnoiit  iii>iia.^6able,  are  fearfully 
mt  exponents  of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  which 
iverse  ;  and  Canal  No.  3,  once  covered  with  plantains  and 
presents    now  a    scene  of  almost  total   desolation.     The 
Bosche  seems  the  only  estate  left  in  cultivation  in  the 
ndl  that  pluotationi  after  formerly  returning  immense  crops 
^e,  lofit  year  yielded  but  1400  lbs.      Upon  the  long  lino  of 
icd  estates  up  this  bank  of  the  river,  the  system  of  squatting 

to  a  very  ^^reiit  extent  ;   and  diilicult  as  it  is   to   obtain 
:    ^t.Ltisti^:il  jrifurniatiQU   vjpon   the   subjeet^  y^'^r  commis* 

■ 
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by  Mr.  Tighc,  a  refddent  cofiee-planter,  who  has  lived  in  Canal 
No.  1  for  more  than  twenty  years:  "They  live  by  renting 
plantain-land  on  estates,  by  working  as  day  labourers  on  the  few 
estates  working,  and  a  great  many  by  sttaiing  coffee  and  plantains^ 
the  latter  egpecia/ly" 

Ascending  the  river  still  higher,  your  commissioners  learn  that 
the  district  between  Hobaboe  Creek  and  **  Stricken  Heuvel"  con- 
tainedy  in  1829,  eight  sugar  and  five  cofiee  and  plantain  estates, 
and  now  there  remain  but  three  in  sugar  and  four  partially  culti- 
vated with  plantains  by  petty  settlers:  while  the  roads,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  in  a  state  of  utter  abandonment.  Here,  as 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  hordes  of  squatters  have  located 
themselves,  who  avoid  all  communication  with  Europeans,  and 
have  seemingly  given  themselves  up  altogether  to  the  rude  plea- 
sures of  a  completely  savage  life. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Demerary  but  few  estates  have  been  aban- 
doned, comparatively  speaking.  This  district  formerly  contained 
thirty  fine  plantations,  of  which  twenty-one  are  still  nominally 
kept  up;  but  the  alarming  diminution  in  crop  may  be  seen  at 
once  on  reference  to  the  receiver-generars  tables,  which  show  that 
while  a  large  cofiee  cultivation  has  entirely  disappeai-ed,  the  return 
of  sugar  has  at  the  same  time  fallen  off  one- half.  Hie  want  of 
labour  is  severely  felt  on  this  coast,  which  contains  five  villages 
and  several  detached  hamlets,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
1500  people  pursuing  the  same  idle  and  unprofitable  mode  of  life 
as  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow  freeholders  throughout  the 
colony. 

Having  thus  reported  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  various 
districts  of  the  county  of  Demerary,  your  commissioners  beg  leave 
to  call  attention  to  the  gradual  diminution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  amount  of  its  produce  for  the  last  three  yeara  since  the 
passing  of  the  fatal  Sugar  Act  of  1846 : 

County  of  Demekaky. 


Year.  Sugar.  Coffee. 

1847  36,103,433  lbs.     114,016  Iba.; 

1848  33,362,830    „       212,603    „    ^  No  Cotton. 

1849  32,230,294    „       53,1 


4,016  lbs.) 
2,603    „    [] 
3,229    „    ) 


Your  commissioners  further  beg  to  refer  to  the  tables  annexed, 
numbered  nine  and  ten,  showing  the  crops  of  each  estate  throughout 
the  county  for  a  successive  period  of  years,  commencing  with 
1829,  as  evidencing  in  the  strongest  manner  the  grievous  falling 
off*  in  the  colonial  staples  for  this  division  of  the  colony. 

If  the  present  state  of  the  county  of  Demerary  affords  cause  for 
deep  apprehension,  your  commissioners  find  that  Essequebo  has 
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cd  to   a  still  more  alarming  extent.     In   fact^  unless  3 

I  speedy  supply  of  labour  be  obtained  to  cultivatt;  the 

ioljs  of  tbis  once-flourisbing  district,  there  is  great  reason 

lut  it  wi)i  relapse  into  total  abandonment.     A^   your 

ners  consider  that  tbis  division  of  tbe  colony  has  aulfered 

Itjeverely,  tliey  have  added  to  the  tables  of  crops  the  esti- 

luc  of  each  plantation  within  the  county  during  tbe  time 

,  and  up   to  tbe  year  of  emancipation*     'Die  amounts 

ed  at  by  doubling  th«  values  of  tbe  respective  gangs  of 

appraiscKl  for  compensation  upon  each  estate;  for  it  was 

considered  that  the  buildinirs  and  cultivation  of  a  plan- 

l-re  worth  fully  tbe  slave  gang  loc-atod  upon  it;  and  your 

nera  have  no  doubt  they  are  quite  within  the  mark  in 

nation  of  the  value  of  property  up  to  1832.     With  these 

before  them,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  enormous 

ion  which  has  since  tuken  place  in  West  India  property- 

IhirneDce  With  the  island  of  Leguan  at  the  mouth  of  th« 

pjcbo, 

rtile  and  beautiful  island  was  for  many  yeai-s  termed  the 
'  tbe  colony,  and  formerly  contained  twenty-three  sii^ar 
cotfee  and  plantain  estates,  all  of  wbicli  continued  in 
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despemtelv  to  avoid  that  doom  which  seems  inevitable.  Forest- 
trees  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  once  smiling  cane  fields,  and  the 
few  of  the  latter  that  are  lei't|  scarcely  discernible  amid  a  sava£;e 
bush." 

^Fbe  island  of  Wakenaam  does  not  appear  in  quite  the  same 
deplorable  condition  as  Leguan;  but  although  none  of  the  estates 
in  it  were  completely  given  up  as  on  the  31st  of  December  last, 
still  a  very  large  proportion  are  only  in  nominal  cultivution. 
Your  commissioners  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  similar  tiiblc  to  that 
prepared  for  Leguan,  and  here  again  the  same  symptoms  of  pro- 
gressive decline  are  to  be  observed. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  perceived  that,  while  the  return 
of  produce  last  year  amounted  to  only  3,583,942  lbs.  of  sugar, 
this  is  a  diminution  of  5,779,992  lbs.  from  the  crop  of  1829. 
When  your  commissioners  state  that  the  system  of  freehold  vil- 
lages prevails  in  this  island  also,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
tlie  want  of  labour  is  felt  to  a  ruinous  extent.  Between  Loguun 
and  Wakenaam  there  are  upwards  of  2000  people  living  in 
villages,  for  whom  the  abandoned  cane  pieces  afford  excellent 
hunting-grounds,  and,  the  surrounding  waters  abounding  in  fish, 
an  easy  means  of  subsistence. 

Of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Essequebo,  the  ap- 
pended table  will  give  but  a  disheartening  account 

With  regard  to  Hog  Island,  the  gultivation  formerly  amounted 
to  858  acres,  it  has  now  dwindle<l  down  to  308,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  the  crop  has  sunk  from  900  to  200  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
This  island  appears  at  present  to  be  kept  up  almost  entirely  by 
the  Coolies;  and  as  their  term  of  service  expires  in  March,  1851, 
unless  a  fresh  supply  of  labour  be  very  soon  obtained,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  become  completely  abandoned. 

The  cultivation  of  Tiger  Island  has  in  like  manner  declined 
from  856  to  328  acres,  and  instead  of  a  working  population  of 
561,  there  remain  but  125  Creoles  and  189  immigrants.  As  the 
estates  here  are  carried  on  principally  by  the  latter  class,  it  is 
evident  tliat  speedy  immigration  can  alone  save  this  island  from 
total  ruin. 

Crossing  over  to  the  main  land,  your  commissioners  find  the 
district  between  the  Supenaam  Creek  and  the  Itcriblssi  Creek  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  Here  were  formerly  situated  seven 
fine  sugar  estates,  of  which  four  nominally  survive,  but  with  a 
greatly  diminished  cultivation.  Although  the  prostrate  condition 
of  this  once  beautiful  part  of  the  coast  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
gre^t  scarcity  of  labour,  the  three  villages  of  Dryshore,  Warroosie, 
and  Supenaam,  contain  a  population  of  nearly  700  Creoles.  The 
mode  of  life,  however,  [»ursued  by  these  people,  is  thus  Jcacribed 


tation  IS  L^owing  up  in  busli  all  arou 
a  supply  of  labour,  the  proprietors  on 
up  a  hopeless  struLfirle  against  appr')a( 
gratiun  very  soon  conmiences,  their  e; 
In  the  district  between  the  Iteribi.^ 
three  coffee  and  ten  sugar  plantation 
the  whole  of  the  former  and  two  of  th 
cultivation  at  all;  while  of  the  altered 
the  following  summary  will  afford  a  n 


1829 

Suga 

.     S47,00C 
.     .     432,651 

Zorg    .... 

.     709,50C 

Golden  Fleece 

.     .     868,70G 

Persereranoe 

.     415.937 

Cullen     .... 

.     .     561,396 

HoffraoAiiridi 

.     279,900 

Union     .... 

.     .     352,000 

Total      .  3,962,084 

being  a  diminution  of  upwards  of  one-1 
While  these  estates  were  making  th< 
population  of  the  district  amounted  to  i 
whites,  making  a  total  of  2764;  but 
last,  the  population  on  estates  includinj 
was  only  954.  The  number  of  villagi 
more  than  4000  people;  but  so  little  w 
that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  raak 
labour-market  of  the  district 
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are  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  From  the  return  of  the  pro- 
duce and  value  of  the  estates  in  the  mainland  of  Essequebo,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  sugar  crop  alone  has  gradually  dwindled  away 
from  22,618,656  lbs.  to  9,227,412  lbs. 

The  cause  of  the  distress  so  severely  felt  here,  seems  to  arise 
principally  from  the  want  of  labour,  which  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  that  estates,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Anna  Regina, 
^  are  going  fast  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  proper  supply.'*  The  dis- 
trict swarms  with  villages;  but  no  dependence  wnatcver  can  be 
placed  upon  the  people  inhabiting  them,  and  the  estates  have 
hitherto  been  worked  principally  by  the  Coolies.  They  are,  how- 
ever, now  flocking  up  to  town  in  great  numbers,  as  the  end  of 
their  engagements  approaches,  in  order  to  claim  their  back-passage 
to  India;  and  your  commissioners  learn  with  great  regret,  that  the 
Creoles  are  also  leaving  tlie  coast,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  nearer  proximity  to  town ;  so  that  unless  a  fresh  supply  of 
labour  be  soon  obtained,  Essequebo  threatens  to  become  aban- 
doned for  want  oT  people. 

The  lower  part  of  the  coast,  after  passing  Devonshire  Castle  to 
the  river  Pomeroon,  presents  a  scene  of  almost  total  desolation. 

Here  were  formerly  situate  seven  estates  in  coffee,  cotton,  and 
plantains,  representing  in  the  days  of  slavery  a  capital  of  more 
than  176,000/.;  all  of  which  are  now  abandoned  and  almost 
valueless.  Of  the  few  people  living  in  villages  here,  numbenng 
about  250  souls,  some  cultivate  their  own  provision-grounds,  and 
thereby,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  William  Henery,  **  obtain  partial 
support,  which  they  eke  out  by  fishing  and  thieving ;  others  go 
occasionally  to  the  Essequebo  coast,  work  for  a  month  or  two, 
then  return  and  sit  down  in  almost  total  idleness.  Their  working 
upon  plantations  on  the  coast  is  only  however  when  sheer  neces- 
sity impels.  The  young  people  are  growing  up  in  a  state  most 
dangerous  to  social  order  and  the  well-being  of  society.*' 

Having  thus  completed  the  melancholy  retrospect  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  Essequebo,  your  commissioners  beg  to  refer  to  the  return 
of  produce  ibr  the  last  tliree  years  from  that  county,  as  showing 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  crops  since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846 : 

County  of  Essequebo. 

Yean.  Sugar.  Coffee. 

1847  .     .  20,212.185  lbs 30  lbs. 

184S  ....  16,321,894    „  50(»    „ 

1849       ....  15,907,503    „  300    „ 

The  county  of  Berbice  also  suffers  to  an  alarming  extent  from 
the  want  of  labour.     To  such  a  degree  has  the  system  of  squatting 
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rjitwG  idleness  prevailed  in  this  divipion  of  the  coUmy, 
c:ainmi«5ion«r&  find  that  out  of  the  18*000  people  coia- 
11  rural  populatitin  of  the  ooanty,  upwrnrds  of  12,000  ure 
over  small  freeholds  an  1  hush   settlemeats   iUr   up  the 
d  rivGr«,  enjoying  a  suite  of  aavafre  freedom,  and  ooii- 
iu  no  way  to  the  general  wulfare  of  thti  colony, 
>  crtst  coast  of  Berbice,  from  the  Corentyne   river  wc^t- 
the  Devira  Creek,  were   formerly  situate  six  sutrar  and 
ton  estates.     Of  these  four  stiH  remain  in  eu^^ar  cultivii- 
the  cotton    pUntatJons   having  some    time  eincc    Wun 
UuidoneJ,     One  of  them^  namely,  pUtitatLon  ''  Albion," 
t^quL^ntly  turned   into  Bu^'ur,  and  Wijs  considerod  a    fino 
but  is  now   lan^fuiahin^  for  want  of  labour.     In  this 
^  situated    plantation  **  Mary's    Hope,'*  which   formerly 
flOOhhds.  of  sugar,  but  is  now  quite  ^iven  up.     Tlie 
ure  cnnubling  into  dust,  and,  save  by  a  few  squattei-s, 
i  is  totally  uninhabited.     The  abandoned  pUritations  on 
,  whtt^h  if  Cixpital  and   labour  could   bo' procured  nd^^dit 
made  vory  productive,  are  cither  wholly  dL^suried  or  else 
ted  by  hordes  of  squatters,  who  of  course  arc  unable  to 
iwhei^jwt^xnfjisf^iKWHib^^ 
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are  suflfeiiog  severely  for  want  of  labour,  and  being  supported 
principally  by  African  and  Coolie  immigrants,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  if  the  latter  leave  and  claim  their  return  passages  to 
India,  a  great  part  of  the  district  will  become  abandoned.  There 
are  an  immense  number  of  people  living  in  villages  up  tlus  creek, 
and  a  small  trade  in  fire-wood  and  timber  is  carried  on  by  them, 
but  their  services  as  field-labourers  upon  the  neighbouring  planta- 
tions are  extremely  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  never  for  an 
instant  to  be  depended  upon. 

On  the  east  bank  of  tne  river  Berbice  were  formerly  twenty- 
two  coffin  and  four  sugar  estates  in  full  cultivation.  The  district 
for  many  years  produced  very  large  crops  of  coffee,  but  of  this 
species  of  produce  four  plantations  alone  remain,  and  they  are 
only  nominally  kept  up.  The  chief  cause  of  this  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  property,  which  has  entirely  taken  place  since  the 
year  1838,  was  the  want  of  labour  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Creoles  from  the  field.  The  six  sugar  estates  now  existing  on 
this  bank  of  the  river  are  naturally  very  fine  properties,  and  capa- 
ble of  making  the  largest  crops;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
people  to  till  the  ground,  they  are  now  in  a  languishing  condition. 
The  intervening  spaces  between  them  are  occupied  by  tlie  aban- 
doned fields  ol  pnce  beautiful  cofice  plantations,  wliose  splendid 
works  in  most  instances  are  still  remaining  as  motiuinents  of  their 
former  magnificence;  but  the  want  of  labour  and  scarciiy  of 
means,  so  severely  felt  at  the  present  moment,  effectually  preclude 
any  attempt  being  made  to  restore  their  cultivation. 

The  plantations  on  this  bank  of  tlie  river  are  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  African  immigrants,  and  without  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Henery,  ^^  the  six  sugar  estates  in  this  district 
would  have  been  abandoned  long  ago."  While  they  are  suflering 
to  a  ruinous  extent  from  the  want  of  labour,  there  are  upwards  of 
4000  people  living  in  villages  within  the  district,  a  number  more 
than  sufficient  amply  to  work  the  few  estates  which  yet  remain  in 
cultivation;  but  under  present  circumstances,  so  gloomy  is  the 
condition  of  affairs  here,  that  the  two  gentlemen  whom  your  coin- 
miiisioners  have  examined  with  respect  to  this  district,  both  concur 
in  predicting  ^*  its  slow  but  sure  approximation  to  the  condition 
in  which  civilised  man  first  found  it/  Crossing  over  to  the  wt»st 
bank,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  work  of  abandonment  has 
been  equally  extensive  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Here  were  formerly  twenty-nine  coiFee  and  plantain  esti'tos, 
besides  three  in  sugar.  At  the  present  day  there  remain  three 
sugar  estates  in  full  cultivation  and  two  partially  abandoned; 
while  of  the  once  magnificent  coflfee  cultivation,  there  scarcely 
remains  a  trace.     The   returns  of  this  species  of  produce,   once 
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atnounting  to  several  million  pounds,  are  now  only  nominal,  and 
the  whole  county  of  Berbice  hardly  returns  a  tithe  of  what  many 
a  single  plantation  formerly  produced.  This  district,  in  1829, 
gave  employment  to  3635  registered  slaves,  but  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  not  more  than  600  labourers  at  work  on  the 
few  estates  still  in  cultivation,  although  it  is  estimated  there  are 
upwards  of  2000  people  idling  in  villages  of  their  own.  Tlie 
roads  are  in  many  parts  several  feet  under  water,  and  perfect 
swamps;  while  in  some  places  the  bridges  are  wantin?  altogether. 
In  fact,  the  whole  district  is  fast  becommg  a  total  wilderness,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  estates  which  yet  continue  to 
struggle  on,  and  which  are  hardly  accessible  now  but  by  water. 

The  west  coast  of  Berbice  was  formerly  a  great  cotton  country, 
and  included  besides  six  tine  sugar  estates.  The  whole  of  the 
cotton  cultivation  has  been  long  since  abandoned,  and  of  the 
sugar  estates  which  still  remain,  three  may  be  said  to  be  partially 
given  up.  The  want  of  labour  is  felt  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  correctly,  and  although  the  estates 
working  in  this  quarter  have  plenty  of  accommodation  for  work- 
men, the  people  obstinately  refuse  to  tenant  the  vacant  negro- 
yards,  and  seek  in  preference  the  settlements  which  swarm  along 
this  coast,  where  they  cultivate  a  few  ground  provisions,  and 
**  spend  their  time,"  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Grant,  "  either 
in  idleness  and  rioting,  or  in  fishing  and  shooting.''  These  people 
seem  fast  retrograding  into  a  savage  state,  consistent  with  the 
wilderness  which  is  growing  up  around  them.  Except  in  some 
of  the  best  villages,  they  care  not  for  back  or  front  dams  to  keep 
off  the  water;  their  side-lines  are  disregarded,  and  consequently 
the  drainage  is  gone;  while  in  many  instances  the  public  road  is 
so  completely  flooded  that  canoes  nave  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
transit.  The  Africans  are  unhappily  following  the  example  of 
the  Creoles  in  this  district,  and  buying  land  on  which  they  settle 
in  contented  idleness;  and  your  commissioners  cannot  view  in- 
stances like  these  without  the  deepest  alarm,  for  if  this  pernicious 
habit  of  squatting  is  allowed  to  extend  to  the  immigrants  also, 
there  is  no  hope  tor  the  colony. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  county  of  Berbice 
was  formerly  a  great  cotton  and  coffee  producing  district.  What 
cultivation  now  remains  is  almost  entirely  sugar,  but  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crops  have  retrograded  since  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1846  the  following  return  will  show  an  example: 


CouNTT  OF  Berbice. 

Years. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

1847 
1848 
1849 

.     .  16,091,655  lbs 

.  14,867,133    „          

.     .  12,546,657    „ 

2,975  lbs. 
105,387    „ 
37,527    „ 
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Tour  commiflsioners  having  now  reported  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  colony,  and  shown 
the  misery  and  distress  everywhere  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the 
country,  will  in  the  next  place  address  themselves  to— 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Oonditi^m  of  the  Labouring  Ola9$e$  in 
British  Ghiiana. 

The  labouring  population  of  British  Guiana  consists  of  two , 
great  classes — Creoles  and  Immigrants.  The  first  may  be  divided 
into  resident  labourers  on  estates,  and  freeholders  or  squatters;  the 
second  into  Africans,  Portuguese,  and  Coolies.  Of  all  the  classes 
of  people  in  this  country,  the  native  Creoles  are  by  far  the  best 
adapted  for  raisdng  the  colonial  staples,  but,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  the  vicious  practice  of  squatting,  which  seems  at  present 
the  curse  of  the  colony,  has  spread  among  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  their  number  have  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  labour  market.  The  entire  population  of 
the  rural  districts  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  Acting  Com- 
misHury  of  population,  to  be  as  follows: 


COUNTy. 

Creoles 

resident  on 

Estates. 

Creoles 
Don-reudent 

African*. 

Portaguese 

Coolies. 

Totals. 

Demerary  ••• 
Essequebo... 
Berbioe 

Total 

9,259 
8,432 
2,248 

25,067 

5,432 

12,256 

2,222 
1,191 

2,407 

3,854 

1J64 

188 

6,206 

3.510 
3.843 
1,057 

43,912 
20,062 
18,156 

19,939 

42,755 

5,820 

8,410 

82,130 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  out  of  the  82,000  composing  the 
rural  population,  upwards  of  42,000  people  hardly  contribute  in 
any  way  to  raise  the  staples  of  the  country;  while  the  whole 
number  of  immigrants,  amounting  to  19,436,  is  about  equal  to 
the  resident  labourers  on  plantations,  making  an  entire  total  of 
39,375  people  as  the  agricultural  peasantry  of  British  Guiana. 
The  system  of  freeholds  (as  it  is  called  here)  appears  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  day,  and  is,  indeed,  little  better  than  licensed 
squatting.  Where  wnole  districts  present  but  a  scene  of  aban- 
doned estates,  it  is  very  easy  to  purchase  land  for  a  trifling  consi- 
deration; and  thus,  numbers  combining,  deserted  plantations  are 
bought  up  and  villages  quickly  formed  on  their  sites.  There  are 
great  numbers  also  who,  strictly  speaking,  *'  squat*'  up  the  rivers 
and  creeks — that  is,  settle  themselves  on  crown-land  without  any 
title  whatsoever,  Tlie  forests  teeming  with  game,  and  the  rivers 
with  fish,  afford  them  a  plentiful  subsistence;  and  the  ground,  with 
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c  tillftfjc*,  yi*^lU  nn  nbtmilant  siip^ily  of  provL^ions.     Tliey  ' 
a  sinull  trade  in   firo-w^KKl,  cliarcoa!,  &c  but  by  frtr  tiie 
part  of  tbelr    time  is  spent  in  iibsolute   idleness,     Tlic 
your  coinuiisgioners  bive  teceivcd  of  the  demoralisation 
L  in  tiiese  nc;^'ro  villages  is  calculated  to  excite  the  deepest 
nd  riotinfT  and  debauchery  seem  to  be  but  too  preva  ent 
them,     iti   many  of  the  most   populous  viJlages,   in   the 
ivluff  parts  of  the  country,  very  significant  si^ns  of  actual 
-sion  are  plainly  perceptible.      Formerly  the  Creole  had  ti 
luxuries  in  food  and  dress,  and  would  willingly  work  to 
means  of  grulifying  his  desires;  but  now  he  teems  con 
^ij  about  with  the  least  amount  of  clothing  consistent  willi 
and  to  be  satistied  with  the  coarsest  fare* 
numbers  of  them,  up  the  rivere  and  creekB^  seem  to  shun 
lis  po:?sible  alt  intercourse  witb  their  more  civilised  iiei^h- 
id  oi^peciaily  with  white  men.     Their  dwellings,  which  are 
iittr  than  savage   huts,  are  built  at  a  distance  from   the 
>nnk,  and  c:irefully  shrouded  by  trees,  so  as  to  elude  the 
ion  of  passing  vessels.     Thus  tliey  live  in  the  bush,  with 
[i  ihou^du  or  a  care  for  a  moral  or  reli^iouij  educjition  of 
ildirn,  \\\\M   Lire  growing  up  around  them   in   a  .^tiUr?  uf 
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mined  concur  in  representing  the  idle  and  vicioua  mode  of  life 
pursued  by  the  villagers,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  (compara- 
tively speaking)  parts  of  the  colony.  The  depredations  committed 
by  them  in  the  neighbouring  plantain  walks  and  cane  pieces,  and 
u}X>n  each  other's  lands,  are  almost  inconceivable ;  nor  is  it  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  things  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  The 
rate  of  wages,  moreover,  is  so  exorbitant,  considering  the  small 
number  of  their  wants,  that  in  the  words  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  of 
Amsterdam,  **  the  agricultural  labourer  can  support  himself  in  ease 
and  plenty  on  the  produce  of  two  days'  labour,  or  the  performance 
of  two  tasks  of  four  or  five  houiV  duration  per  week — the  other 
portion  of  his  time  being  zealously  devoted  to  his  amusements.'* 

The  labouring  population  of  British  Guiana  residing  on  estates 
number,  as  has  been  said  39,375  souls.  Of  these,  20,334  are 
women  and  children,  leaving  a  balance  of  19,041  strong  able- 
bodied  men.  The  average  time  required  to  perform  a  task,  or 
day's  work,  ran«^e8  from  five  to  six  hours.  For  this  the  labourer 
exacts  one  guilder,  equal  to  Is.  4d.  sterling  ;  and  so  completely  is 
he  destitute  of  all  ambition  to  better  his  condition  by  his  own 
industry,  that  he  is  content  to  work  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  vWe  away  the  rest  upon  the  wages  he  has  thereby 
acquired.  The  number  of  tasks  performed  upon  the  various 
estates  throughout  the  colony,  as  far  as  your  commissioners  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  hardly  averages  ten  per  month,  thus  show- 
ing that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labourer's  time  are  spent  in 
perfect  indolence. 

These  observations  must  be  understood  to  apply  principally  to 
the  native  population  ;  for  the  immigrants  work  much  more 
continuously  and  steadily,  although  physically  inferior  to  the 
Creoles. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  many  estates  earned  on  almost 
entirely  by  immigrant  labour ;  and,  as  fir  as  regards  the  Coolies, 
your  commissioners  have  to  report  in  a  very  favourable  manner; 
11,437  people  from  Calcutta  and  Madras  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  since  May,  1845  ;  and  although  at  first  the 
Madras  immigrants  seemed  a  sickly,  weak,  and  lazy  race,  and  the 
mortality  among  them  was  very  great,  subsequent  importations 
have  replenished  our  fields  with  a  fine  body  of  labourers.  Your 
commissioners  look  forward  to  the  expected  immigration  from 
India  as  destined  to  save  the  country  from  approaching  ruin  ;  and 
unless  the  native  of  this  country  can  in  some  way  be  induced  to 
work,  there  is  every  prospect  of"  the  Coolie  and  Portuguese  races 
supplanting  the  African  in  the  labour  market.  The  immigrants 
from  Madeira,  of  whom  there  are  upwards  of  5000  in  the  country, 
are  a  very  useful  class  of  people.     Excellent  field  labourers  them- 
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\cy  aUo  exevcise  an    indirect  influence  upon  the  price  of 
ydieapeninfj  the  commoditiea  in  use  among  the  working 
or  a  great  number  of  them  are  hucksters —petty  shop- 
ind  traders.     The  Portugueae  Beem  for  the  mof?t  part  to 
\Qse  occupations  to  field-labour;    and  their  ambition  is 
'  to  Sttve  enou^'h  money  to  buy  a  license,  stock  a  pack* 
pedlars.     The  fortunes  made  b^  some  of  these  people  are 
incredible;  and  your  commissi  oners  could  particularise 
ustances  of  parties  comin^^  from  Madeira  without  a  penny 
orld,  realising^  after  a  few  years'  residence  here»  several 
;  dollars.     The  Africans  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  beft 
nts  for   this  country  if  under  a  contract  for  a  term  of 
id   those  that    have    already  arrived   ai^   a    particularly 
,  muscular  body  of  men  ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
readily  fall  into  the  bad  habits  of  the  idle  native  popu- 
ho  of[en  inveigle  thom  away  from  their  employers  even 
nder  indenture,  but  more  particularly  as  soon   as   their 
ents  cxfjlrc.     They  muster  about  3820  souU,  of  whom 
:  children.     This  number  is,  of  course,  too  small  to  make 
nts  improssion  ;  and  immigration  from  Sierra  Leone  is  so 
t   ;n]d  precarious,  that  it  is   to  be  fearc<I   Miitish  Guiiina 

■ 
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knowing  that  on  taking  the  slightest  offence  they  will  instantly 
leave  and  work  elsewhere."  To  enter  into  minute  calculations  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  sugar  cannot  be  ^rown  profitably  in 
this  colony  under  eidstmg  circumstances  would  be  a  needless  repe- 
tition; but  the  appended  Table,  furnished  by  the  Adininistrator- 
Greneral  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  as  to  estates  under  his  ma- 
nagement, illustrates  the  subject  through  the  clearest  li<^ht. 

This  return  appears  to  your  commissioners  to  afFora  an  unan- 
swerable proof  of  the  condition  of  the  landed  interest  at  present. 
The  estates  referred  to  therein  were  all  carried  on  by  a  public 
officer  who  could  command  the  means  required  for  properly  con- 
ducting them;  their  administration  was  regulated  by  law,  and 
every  transaction  respecting  them  closely  scrutinised  by  a  court 
of  justice.  Tet  with  all  these  advantages  these  estates,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  sank  on  an  average  316,125  dollars  during 
sequestration,  without  paying  interest  on  mortgages  or  other 
incumbrances. 

When  the  management  of  estates  is  attended  with  such  a  ruinous 
loss,  it  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  finest  properties 
command  only  nominal  prices  in  the  market.  Indeed,  land  at 
present  seems  to  have  no  definite  value;  for  those  plantations 
which  have  changed  hands  of  late  years  have  almost  invariably 
been  bought  in  by  the  holders  of  mortgages  or  other  liens  upon 
them,  and  in  many  cases  immediately  abandoned,  or  else  been 
purchased  on  speculation  for  trifling  sums  by  parties  who  had  no 
means  to  work  them.  Your  commissioners  beg  to  refer  to  the 
appended  returns  of  estates  which  have  been  sold  at  execution  by 
the  Provost-Marshal  of  British  Guiana,  as  showing  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  enormous  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  West 
India  property  since  the  year  1838. 

The  colony  of  British  Guiana  being  purely  agricultural,  its 
commercial  prosperity  inevitably  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
landed  interest. 

The  foregoing  Report  has  already  represented  the  misery  and 
ruin  into  wnich  the  planters  of  this  country  are  plunged.  It  re- 
mains now  but  to  tell  of  the  stagnation  of  business  necessarily 
caused  thereby  to  the  whole  mercantile  body.  The  two  seats  of 
commerce  for  the  colony  are  the  metropolis,  George  Town,  and 
the  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  county  of  Berbice,  and  in 
both  these  places  the  leading  merchants  are  complaining  most 
severely  of  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Formerly  a  large  and 
prosperous  trade  was  carried  on  in  estates  supplies.  This,  owing 
to  tne  wholesale  abandonment  of  property,  has  dwindled  away 
almost  to  nothing.     The  consumption  of  almost  all  kinds  of  im- 
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Lommotlitiefl  ha3  also  been  fi^refitly  reduced  of  tate  yean; 
lared  with  tlic  period  im mediately  following  freedom  and 
111  nation  of  apprenticeship.  Your  commissioners  bep  to 
liicnlar  attention  to  the  remarks  on  this  subject  of  Mr 
1  M*Donalrlf  a  pflrtner  in  tht;  leiding  firm  of  George  An- 
Ind  Ci>.  "  For  some  time  after  the  emancipation,  up  to, 
say,    1845^    the   Uibuuring    classes    purchased    largely  of 

muflina,  dothinpf,  booti^,  shoes,  hals,  and  indeed  dry 
irnerally,  as  also  of  mj^tlt  li<3uor,  hams^  low  priced  wines 
wt*rc  retailed  veiy  exteni*ivcly  by  the  Portuguese  at 
Its  per  bottle),  glassware,  furniture,  &c.  Durin^jf  the  period 
l;ev  evinced  an  eagerness  for  articles  of  improved  comfort, 
Veire  to  appear  respcctal/te.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years 
I  circumstances  have  combined  to  reduce  the  denriand  and 
jitiiiin  of  articles  not  of  luxury  only,  but  of  ordinary  com- 
hie  labourers  now  usually  confine  their  purchases  to  the 
J\'  and  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  and  to  articles  of 
ly  foodn  The  other  poriione  of  the  community  have  also 
lod  their  want.s  into  a  mut:h  narrower  coin  puss  than  in 
I  oars/'     The  limited  business  n'jw  carried  on  in  plantation 

most  entirely  for  cash  instead  of  the  liberal  credit  for- 
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labouring  cUusscSy  without  leaving  any  profit  whatever  to  the  pro- 
prietary body: 

The  total  valne  of  the  staples  of  the  country  for  1849  Dollars. 

is  found  to  be      .     ^ 3,248,686 

Of  these,  the  productions  not  contributed  by  sugar 

estates  amount  to 171,966 

Leaving  a  balance  of  ...  .  3,076,720 
The  colony  last  year  produced  in  round  numbers 
38,000  bhds.  of  sugar,  which  being  valued  at  4 
cents  per  lb.,  and  the  rum  and  molasses  at  30  dols. 
per  puncheon  and  11  dols.  per  cask  respectively, 
give  the  above  sum  of  3,076»720  dols. 
The  calculation  of  the  money  required  for  wages 
to  make  a  crop  of  600  hhds.  of  sugar,  with  rum 
and  molasses  m  proportion,  is  ascertained  to  be 
2000  dols.  per  month,  or  24,000  dols.  per  annum, 
which  would  require,  to  produce  a  crop  of  38,000 

hhds dols.  1,824,000 

The  other  expenses  may  be  estimated 

at  2-3rds  the  wages  .         „     1,216,000 

3,040,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  only  36,720 

to  meet  interest  on  capital,  pay  off  debts,  &c. 

The  produce  of  the  sugar  estates,  making  the  above  crop  of 
38,000  hhds.,  ought  to  be  raised  by  the  labour  of  19,000  people, 
who  would  thus,  allowing  them  to  work  on  an  average  274  days 
in  the  year,  earn  288 f.,  or  96  dols.  each  per  annum  ;  whereas  it  is 
calculated  there  are  more  than  double  the  number  employe  J  on 
the  estates  in  British  Guiana,  who  therefore  should  earn  only 
about  144f.each.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  upwards  of  40,000 
people  who  are  residing  in  the  rural  parishes,  and  hardly  work  at 
all,  unless  it  may  be  considered  that  by  their  occasional  labour 
they  contribute  to  produce  the  value  of  the  other  productions  of 
the  colony,  which  your  commissioners  have  shown  amount  to 
only  171,966  dols.,  say: 

Dollars. 

Fire-wood 2,433 

Coffee 9,105 

Hard-wood 124,850 

Charcoal 25,657 

Cocoa-nuts 4,100 

Hides 3.061 

Shingles 2,760 

171,966 

2  l2 


■■ 
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rural  population  of   82,000,  if  they  choee  to  work,  are 
of  producing  annually  80,000  lihda.  of  sugar,  with  rum 
laas<?s  in  proportion  ;  but,  as  has  been  before  stated,  leas 
If  of  their  number  can  be  induced  to  cultivate  the  sufiar 
at  all,  and  these,  at  the  most,  only  do  half  work,  so  tnat 
UTtha  of  the  population  are  upheld   by  the   labour  th*t 
}  be  performed  by  theother  one- fourth. 
1,  the   imtnigrants  cannot  possibly  be   working  as  they 
for  they  alone,   numbering  a^  they  do  19,436  souls,  arc 
t  to  produce  the  whole  sugar  crop  now  made  in  the 

i  like  manner  the  resident  Creole  population,  nearly  20,000 
could  of  themselves  raise  the  same  crop.     From  all  that 
tnmiseionera  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ints  have  hitherto  by  their  labour  contributed  to  produce 
le  larger  quantity  of  the  sugar  crops  of  British  Guiana, 
his  really  be  the  case,  the  idlenepa  prevailing  amongst  the 
copulation,  who  still  remain  located  on  estates,  is  at  once 
manifest. 

result  of  the  whole  amounts  to  this,  that  the  entire  labour 
i^plantei^^hi^ountT^aiynuste^u^ 
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can  persuade  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  field  of  honest 
industry  so  invitingly  spread  before  them. 

Your  commissioners  cannot  take  leave  of  this  branch  of*  the 
subject  without  reporting  upon  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
M6tairie  system,  as  endeavoured  to  be  introduced  into  this  country. 
A  little  coflee  is  indeed  cultivated  by  the  Metayers  with  tolerable 
success  ;  but  as  regards  sugar,  the  experiment  may  be  said  to 
have  entirely  failed.  More  than  one  fine  property  has  been  ruined 
by  trusting  to  this  method  of  cultivation,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  proprietors  have  been  obliged  to  take  back  the  fields 
from  the  farmers  on  account  of  their  neglect  and  inattention.  In 
theory  the  system  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  its  failure,  when 
sousht  to  be  reduced  into  practice,  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
unntness  of  the  working  classes  to  appreciate  its  advantages. 

They  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  social  scale  to 
feel  the  benefits  which  would  result  to  them  from  the  mutual 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  great  cause  of  its  want  of  success  arises  from  the  indolent  and 
unsteady  habits  of  the  labouring  population,  with  which  your 
commissioners  have  had  occasion  already  to  find  so  much  fault — 
not  even  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  lucrative  harvest  can  induce 
them  to  bestow  anything  like  continuous  labour  upon  their  fields, 
which  consequently  soon  get  neglected,  and  in  process  of  time  are 
cither  abandoned  or  else  taken  over  again  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  disheartening  reflection  that  the 
Creole  population  of  this  colony,  after  enjoying  for  twelve  years 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  should  have  risen  so  little  in  the  social 
scale,  and  that  they  should  be  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  of 
positive  retrogression. 

Your  commissioners  have  now  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  reported  upon  the  present  state  of  this  colony,  both  as 
regards  its  agricultural  ana  commercial  interests.  They  have 
endeavoured  fearlessly  to  state  the  truth,  and  to  disclose  the  real 
evils  which  are  operating  so  injuriously  upon  the  country  at  large. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  grave  and  important  trust  committed  to 
them  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  unflinchingly  to  expose  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  nor  have  they 
shrunk  from  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the  ruin  and  dis  ross 
which  has  overtaken  all  classes  of  the  community,  at  the  risk, 
though  it  be,  of  sinking  still  lower  the  colonial  credit  with  capi- 
talists at  home.  In  order  to  effect  a  cure,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
probe  the  wound,  and  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the  injuries 
which  have  been  received  ;  and  it  is  much  better  that  our  fellow- 
colonists,  as  well  as  the  mother  country,  should  be  openly  made 
acquainted  with  the  actual  position  of  affairs  rather  than  that  our 
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circumstances  should  be  glossed  over  to  suit  the  views  of  those 
whose  interest  it  may  be  to  represent  the  colony  in  a  flourishing 
state. 

The  cause  of  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Britisfa  Ghiiana 
is,  in  the  solemn  ana  deliberate  opinion  of  your  commisaionersy  as 
already  expressed,  mainly  attributable  to  the  fatal  operation  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1846.  Every  symptom  of  a  change  for  the 
better  was  apparent  until  then;  the  cultivation  had  been  extended 
and  the  crops  increased;  the  labouring  population  were  working 
more  steadily,  and  evinced  signs  of  speedy  improvement.  That 
destructive  measure,  coupled  with  the  want  of  early  and  sufficient 
immigration,  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  this  colony  has  never 
recovered.  Everything  has  retrograded  from  that  moment,  a 
great  number  of  estates  have  been  abandoned^  and  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  agricultural  interest  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
has  very  sensibly  deteriorated. 

The  momentous  consideration  next  presents  itself,  what  measures 
can  be  taken  to  save  the  colony  ere  it  be  too  late. 

As  far  as  the  Government  of  England  is  concerned,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  earnestly  and  solemnly  to  urge  upon  her  Majesty's 
ministers  the 'gross  injustice  of  compelling  the  West  India  colo- 
nies to  maintain  an  unequal  competition  in  the  home  market  with 
foreign  slave  states.  The  arguments  showing  the  injustice  and 
grievous  impolicy  of  the  late  Sugar  Act  have  been  so  often  before 
the  public,  that  your  commissioners  find  it  needless  to  repeat  them 
here.  They  will  content  themselves  with  expressing  their  firm 
conviction  that  nothing  but  protective  duties  can  enable  the 
British  West  Indies  to  compete  successfully  with  their  foreign 
rivals.  So  lonff  as  slavery  is  permitted,  and  the  slave  trade  con- 
tinues, wages  will  never  fall,  in  this  colony  at  least,  to  that  amount 
that  will  place  the  price  of  a  free  man's  labour  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  cost  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  a  slave,  and  the  interest 
of  the  capital  expended  on  his  purchase.  As  to  the  argument 
that  a  free  labourer  will  work  better  than  a  slave,  and  that  tliere- 
fore  his  services  are  so  much  more  valuable,  the  foregoing  report 
on  the  industrial  habits  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country  will  afford 
an  abundant  refutation.  The  African  has  no  desire  to  better  his 
condition  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  he  is  quite  content  to  earn 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  few  and  simple  wants,  and  never  thinks  of 
amassing  money  by  the  fruits  of  his  honest  industry.  It  is  there- 
foie  idle  to  pretend  that  the  labour  of  this  man  is  of  equal  value 
with  the  involuntary  toil  of  the  Cuban  slave.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  simply  this,  that  the  free  labourer  will  never 
work  more  than  sheer  necessity  compels  him,  whereas  the  slave  is 
obliged  to  work  to  the  extreme  limit  of  human  endurance. 
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le  hopo  that  a  beneficial  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
me  Goyemment  towards  the  West  Indies  may  soon  take 
^our  commissioners  now  proceed  to  suggest  the  remedial 
»  which  this  colony  itself  can  adopt. 
progressive  withdrawal  of  the  Creole  population  from  the 
ion  of  the  staples,  and  the  acknowledged  insufficiency  of 
nigrant  labour  at  present  in  the  colony,  clearly  point  out 
urge  and  continuous  stream  of  immigration  is  necessary  to 
n  British  Guiana  as  a  sugar  producing  country,  and  save 
ested  capital  in  estates  here  from  eventual  annihilation. 
Dmmissioners  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  it  as  their  opinion, 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  native  population  will  have 
entirely  seceded  from  working  on  plantations,  and  that 
lently  their  place  will  liave  to  be  supplied  by  the  intro- 

of  a  totally  new  race  of  labourers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
lay  be  induced  to  make  this  colony  their  home,  and  to 
their  best  assistance  towards  producing  the  only  staple 
»n  be  successfully  cultivated  here,  for  with  the  downfall 
sugar  estates  there  is  reason  to  fear  every  other  interest, 
ery  trace  even  of  civilisation,  will  be  swept  away.  It  is 
)j  indeed,  that  with  a  superabundant  supply  of  labour,  and 
ince  in  the  price  of  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  that  article 
be  resumed  in  this  colony  to  some  extent;  but  to  look 
1  to  this  description  of  produce  as  the  means  of  regenerating 
mtry,  would  be  Utopian  in  the  extreme.  "^The  loss  of  in- 
capital  consequent  upon  changing  the  cultivation  from 
x>  cotton,  renders  the  projo6t  impracticable.  If,  indeed, 
;ar  estates  of  this  country  could  Jirsi  be  well  supplied  with 

the  abandoned  districts  on  the  coast  might  again  be  re- 
l  and  cjaltivated  with  cotton  by  the  intervention  of  a  large 
*ant  population,  and  an  investment  of  capital  for  the  pur- 
n  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  the  mother  country;  but  it 
igar  alone  that  this  colony  must  look  for  the  means  of  ulti- 
>rosperity.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  estates 
have  been  abandoned,  there  are  buildings  and  machinery, 
lense  value  in  the  aggregate,  still  in  tolerable  preservation ; 

miglit  easily  be  restored,  could  labourers  be  procured  to 
te  the  deserted  cane  pieces. 

best  description  of  immigrants  would  undoubtedly  be 
ns;  but  your  commissioners  despair  of  this  country  ever 
ing  an  adequate  supply  from  Africa  under  the  present 
,  and  they  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  every 
n  should  be  used  to  obtain  a  speedy  and  abundant  stream 
ligrution  from  India.  If  Coolies  can  be  induced  to  come 
i  bullicient  numberF,  and  remain  here,  the  agricultural  in- 
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Jigla  yet  rally;  but  it  is  essential  that  no  time  should  he 
lieir  immediate  importatioD,     There  are  many  matters  of 

I  economy  respectini^  which  your  commissioners  might 
liUy  suggest  improvement*,  but  as  the  very  exijtence  of 
Iny  as  a  civilised  communitv  depends  upon  immigration^ 

II  disrni&s  all  other  considerations  with  a  tew  brief  remark^ 
lent  themselves  with  urging  upon  the  serious  attention  of 
Icellency  and  the  legislature  tbia  one  all  important  Bubject, 

^  it  all  others  sink  into  complete  insigniBcance. 

immigration  once  obtained   on  a  suitable  footing,  local 

Iments  will  attend,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  progressive 

Tty  of  the  colony.     The  greatest  natural   impediment  to 

nial  agriculture  is  di^fective  drainage,  mainly  caused  by  an 

^nt  outfalL     This  may  be  remedied  by  the  judicious  ap- 

of  stcam-powev,  and  doubtless  when  the  credit  of  the 

raised  witn  capitaliata  at  homcj  funds  may  be  procured 

this  great  good;  but  at  present  it  is  quite  out  of  the 

The  laws  regulating  roads  and  bridges  seem  also  to 

legislative  supervision;   for  the  manifest  injustice  of  re- 

the  proprietor  of  each  estate  to  keep  up  the  line  of  road 
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June  last,  which  will  account  for  the  allusions  contained  in  it  to 
certain  topics  which  have  since  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

All  which  is  ^ery  respc^ctfuUy  submitted,  &c. 


(Signed) 


J.  Lucie  Smith,  Secretary. 


Peter  Rose,  Chairman, 
James  Stuart, 
Richard  Hatnes, 
Samuel  Bkan, 
George  Booker, 
William  Brand, 
Robert  R.  Craig, 
A.  D.  V.  GoN.  Netscher, 
Thomas  Nimmo, 
Fredrick  Vekbekb, 
Colin  Simpson, 
William  Davison. 


Guiana  Public  Buildings,  Georgetoum^  Dcmerary^ 
December  28,  1850. 


The  foUamng  extract  from  a  Deepateh  written  by  hie  Excellency 
Governor  Lights  to  the  Mdrquie  of  Normanby,  in  June,  1839,  is  the 
Authority  upon  which  the  Statement  is  founded  of  the  Sale  of 
Estates  previously  to  18  tO. 

Plantation  Zeelandia,  in  Esseqiiebo,  was  sold  in  183S  for 
42,0(X>/.,  but  the  day  following  the  proprietor  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  recal  his  assent.  Plantation  Alness,  in  Berbice,  sold  in 
1839  for  28,000/.,  its  former  value.  Plantation  Thomas,  in 
Demerara,  sold  seven  or  eight  years  ago  for  9000/.,  and  has  since 
been  sold  for  20,000/.  Plantation  Vrow  Anna,  Esseauebo,  sold 
in  1839  for  35,000/.,  its  full  ynlue.  PUntation  Aberdeen,  Esse- 
queboy  sold  in  1839  for  20,000/.,  a  larger  price  than  eight  or  nine 
years  ago.  Plantation  Friendship,  Demerara,  (cotton  and  plantain), 
sold  in  1839  for  more  than  in  1833.  Plantation  Windsor  Forest, 
Demerara,  sold  for  42,000/.,  its  full  value.  Plantation  Profit  sold 
for  an  equally  large  sum. 

In  contrast  to  Uiis  short  table,  we  will  annex  the  following  list 
of  estates  sold  at  private  bargain  and  at  execution  sale,  principally 
gathered  from  a  clover  pamphlet  written  by  an  experienced 
colonist,  Dr.  Rankin,  entitled,  **  Thoughts  on  British  Guiana:" 


m  1 

! 

H^I^^^HFz:^ 

■™J 

HH^^^^E 

• 
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TATEs  sold  bv  private  bargain  in  Deinerara  from  1S38  to 

18  ia 

J{*aw  of  PUnt»tbD* 

Prirt 

ViJ«fldmi(y?Sttwfy. 

Vnna  Catherine  •     ,    ..     - 

^ao.000 

iiSO.OOn 

'roviJciice      .     ...    . 

•     » 

38,000 

8MHU) 

riioniLH.     ,     »     »     - 

ao,ooo 

40/HK) 

^^^^^^^^Kvii>JAor  Foivi^  -     ' 

4\000 

SSJUit) 

^^^^^^^HfvoMir  nnd  Huudton 

40,tK)0 

inoj  (HI 

^^^^^^^^^|nTitru»t!     .     .     ,      . 

5?/)00 

55,tMKJ 

^^^^^■^^'Ii^ 

1               25,00^.1 

4.i,0iHl 

^^^^^^^^■^  R«iiouTentr 

1              30.0^>U 

50.t>H> 

^^^^^^^^^v^iiL^ceifs  -     ,    .    . 

30.0(10 

4f>,iMi 

^^^^^^^^^^^^B  ti'liLir    ,    -     ,    , 

l^O.rKH) 

44VH>(> 

^^^^^^^^■\iLCV 

SMOO 

fiO  <*00 

^^^^^Bv.iU^     .     .     .     , 

as^uoo 

SO/KW 

^^^^^^^^^n'riiijenhoop   ,     . 

8(1.000 

6'nOOO 

^^^^^^^^^■VVilliiim       ,     .     , 

18,000 

40,0t)0 

^^^^^^^^^B^rrocnvelC    .     .     > 

10,000 

as,ou) 

^^^^^^■iiiillii^^s  Ilop^,     . 

7,000 

saooo 

^^^^^^^^^|\ '  r  i  1.'                      .      , 

4,000 

30.OO<> 

^^^^^^^^^Mw.tnTWm       .      ,      . 

3,500 

50,1  UK) 

^^^^^^^^^K  ;^jI;l1                          .       . 

1,700 

35,U0i> 

■ 

1 
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Eeveuue  aud  Annual  Expenditure  of  Berbice. 


Year. 

Expenditnre. 

Berenue. 

Yew. 

Expeoditure.         Rerenue. 

1827 

£21,479 

£15,821 

1836 

£16,575       1     £18,196 

1828 

14,126 

13,998 

1     18J7 

18,036       ,        22,035 

1829 

16,971 

22,184 

>     1838 

■  1 

1830 

16,783 

21,229 

1     1H39 

54,258                50,901 

1831 

15,646 

11,994 

!     1840 

36,703                22,236 

1832 

15,481 

9.805 

1     1841 

After  tbw  date  the  annanl  re- 

1833 

16,331 

23,2.19 

1842 

venue  and  expenditnro  were 

1834 

18,503 

20,847 

1843 

included  in  the  estimatea  of 

1835 

16,634 

14,208 

1      1844 

Deinerara  and  Ess  -qavbo. 

Table  showiiig  the  number  of  Prisoners  in  the  Qaols  of  Demerara 
aud  Edsequebo. 


Year. 

Number  of  Priaonen.           1 

Year. 

Number  of  rrisoner.-*. 

Male.     1   Female. 

Total,     j 

Male.     1    Femal»«. 

Tot«l. 

1828 

107 

22 

129     i 

1834 

1492     1      1021 

2513 

1829 

54 

14 

68 

1835 

1 

15*30 

67 

9 

76     i 

1836 

1834      !        577 

2411 

1831 

77             37 

114     1 

1837 

...        1        ... 

1832 

97      '       22 

119 

183S 

1720             406 

2126 

1833 

126     ,       30 

156     ! 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Prisoners  in  the  Georgetown  Gaol. 


Year.       Number  of  PriHonorH.!'       Year.        Number  of  Prisoners. 


IMO 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


12S5 
1503 
1610 
1686 
1427 
1554 
2061 


I  1847 

I  1848 

I  1849 

ii  1850 

I  1851 

i  1852 


1799 
2662 
2144 
2202 
1841 
1622 


Number  of  Prisoners  in  the  Gaols  of  Berbice. 


Year. 

Number  of  Priuoneni. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

1828 

166 

50 

216 

1829 

219 

54 

273 

1830 

... 

... 

1831 

19 

1 

20 

1h3> 

328 

124 

452 

1833 

31 

1 

3i 

Year. 


I         N  umber  of  Pri  »oners. 
M.i1p.     I  Female.  I    Total. 


1834 

261 

1     135 

1     396 

1835 

1        ••• 

1 

1       - 

1836 

i       21^ 

130 

1     344 

1837 

1       372 

158 

.^30 

1^38 

1       178 

1       71 

1 

249 
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Tablis  niustratiye  of  the  Schools  in  British  Guiana. 


BEUQIOUS 
DENOMINATION. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Schools 
where  fees 

sredenuiiKled 
to  increase 

the  income  of 
the  teacher. 

Schools 

where  fees 

lire  demanded 

onljr  to 

meetbchool 

expenses. 

Schools 

rotinlr 

free. 

18 

5 
3 
0 
2 

0 

1 
0 

Not 

SS0»T- 

taioed. 

Church  of  £ii|(land   .    . 
rhoruh  of  ScotUiid  .    . 
Church  of  Rome  .    .    . 

Weslejan* 

London  Mistiunmries.    . 
Independent  Distentert. 
Plymouth  Brethren  .    . 
Epiacopalian  Methodiitt 

44 

15 

4 

15 

23 

14 

5 

2 

25 

9 

0 

15 

19 

'1 

2 

6 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
I 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

ToUl 

122 

88 

7 

24 

8 

Number  of 

Numbflr  of 

N«dA»<tf 

Proponltin 
Ihat  till! 

^ 

ebildnn. 

Chi] 

arro. 

be*r» 
totlie 

DiSTRJCia 

^IflUilfS 

^*f  *e«tl«- 
ramft 

U 

h 

1 

1 

^i 

i]n«b1fl  to 

% 

s& 

fc^ 

number  uf 

*ffil 

1"' 

i- 

1 

1 

it 

J 

cht]dr«ii 
bet^4Yn 
5  sod  15, 

G^rfctetown,       in-1 

ch Jin^  the  Lodffe  \ 

3a.2io 

8.139 

G,033 

12 

38 

9,706 

1,986 

33^34 

anri  ft  few  esJatf* 

Kast  Bank,  Dtmerarft 

fi,GG3 

597 

l,0Gl4 

0 

545 

309 

28933 

West  ftftnk,       ^ 

8,762 

854 

1,538 

1 

761 

548 

35*630 

Wt«t0.a*V       » 

7,67fl 

709 

1,132 

0 

SSrj 

335 

31*360 

£«i  CitJtttt        „ 

33.321 

3,464 

3,940 

31 

0 

2,M5 

l.AOO 

38H)7I 

West  Const,  Berbice  . 

4,330 

SiO 

1,043 

0 

4G5 

370 

35*508 

New     AmneMam*^ 
inciqdmjT  Stanley  f 
'1  own  and  Smyth-  i 

4,800 

521 

1.135 

3 

414 

953 

33-488 

K^t  B;vnk,  Berbico  . 

4,(548 

528 

874 

0 

4:^8 

303 

34^553 

Wtst  B»nk,        „ 

3,070 

383 

661 

315 

313 

31-130 

Canje  Creek,     „ 

4.450 

5fl7 

899 

8 

357 

917 

34-337 

E«»t  Coast,        „ 

8,513 

42G 

321 

0 

437 

383 

44-3  Li 

l*guan 

5,453 

413 

717 

0 

313 

189 

86*359 

Wnkenaam  .     .    ,    * 

4,173 

403 

SGO 

2 

333 

175 

30*343 

Hop  Inland  .    .    .    . 

383 

34 

48 

0 

33 

SS 

58*383 

Fort  UUnd  .     .    ,     . 

147 

17 

3G 

0 

30 

15 

41-666 

Arabian  Co««t,  Es-  i 
scquebo     ,     .    .  J 

18,500 

1,774 

3,905 

IS 

I 

1.130 

771 

96540 

Ponieroon     ,    .    .     . 

>» 

*.f 

"■ 

"■ 

36 

>8 

"* 

119,105 

13,448  133,711 

lis 

83 

10,977 

7,616 

524 
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Imports  and  Shipping  of  Demerara  and  EBsequebo. 


Ymt. 

Ko^orVH^lt, 

TqnaagB, 

Una. 

V«tD«L 

1833 

370 

6S,576 

3946 

JC5eo,D29 

18S4 

365 

65,562 

3650 

663.634 

18S5 

ti* 

■  »* 

18» 

41S 

70,739 

4078 

550;747 

1817 

&17 

B'^44S 

.». 

743,462 

1818 

537 

^5,077 

S157 

7O9^0J 

1S19 

5&9 

8a,S05 

5590 

304,408 

ia.10 

5S7 

e9.a4J> 

5130 

734,598 

1«31 

GOJ 

89J60 

5361 

664,539 

IBSl 

571 

64,166 

5003 

505,603 

IB3S 

633 

93309 

5h5* 

541,438 

1B54 

630 

90.221 

5377 

591,436 

1U5 

67a 

9S.039 

5667 

5k9,103 

1058 

548 

9fi,l09 

5245 

853,626 

1U7 

jyaa 

90,431 

5231 

954,113 

18» 

536 

94,824 

5461 

1,038,653 

ltf99 

501 

61,393 

4689 

1,184,095 

1840 

567 

&3,an 

5413 

1,053.501 

1841 

«69 

98,SS6 

5506 

1,03 1,0  LI 

184S 

518 

96,089 

4529 

651,056 

1S43 

591 

97,017 

5344 

765,907 

1844 

549 

67,643 

4784 

633,615 

I84fi* 

706 

109.9B4 

6073 

M  1,966 

H48 

631 

97,6:?4 

5363 

1,144,176 

1B4T 

611 

93,76a 

5233 

799,093 

184B 

786 

110,720 

6S78 

718,885 

164ft 

704 

103,074 

7  [28 

656,140 

1850 

761 

lll>773 

7486 

765,157 

185] 

671 

in,7:i 

7347 

65S,4l9 

1853 

663 

115,930 

5676 

964,966 

*  Imports  and  shipping  of  Berbico  incloded  firam  1846. 


Imports 

and  Shipping 

of  Berbice 

• 

Yesr. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Valne. 

1812 

204 

15,991 

1809 

£91,598 

1813 

181 

15.161 

1008 

95,761 

1824 

181 

16,104 

1618 

93,697 

1835 

••• 

... 

... 

.. . 

1826 

190 

15,118 

1057 

117,650 

1817 

218 

18,917 

1145 

113,869 

1818 

129 

19,V38 

1866 

181,545 

1819 

111 

19,161 

1838 

131,778 

1830 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1831 

341 

11,108 

1385 

161,177 

1831 

318 

15,790 

1715 

171.931 

1833 

289 

18,078 

1573 

183,879 

1834 

286 

10,571 

1459 

111,695 

1885 

314 

14,879 

1755 

119.563 

1836 

173 

11,516 

1340 

117,350 

1837 

116 

18,689 

nil 

180,419 

1838 

153 

11,680 

1385 

114,361 

1839 

118 

17,979                1000 

119,805 
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Tables  Illustratiye  of  the  Schools  in  British  Guiana. 


RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATION. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Schools 
where  fees 

aredemandi-d 
to  increase 

the  income  of 
the  teacher. 

Schools 
where  fees 

only  to 

meet  bchool 

expenses. 

6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Schools 

pntinlj 

free. 

13 
5 
3 
0 
2 
0 
I 
0 

Not 
ascer- 
tained. 

Church  of  Englaiid   .    . 
rhufhofScotlMiid  .    . 
Church  of  Konne  .    .    . 
Wefllejtns  ..... 
London  Mistionaries.    . 

Plymouth  Brethren  .    . 
EpiKopalum  Methodists 

44 

15 

4 

15 

23 

14 

5 

2 

25 

9 

0 

15 

19 

14 

4 

2 

0 
I 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

ToUl 

122 

88 

7 

24 

3 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  flf 

lUt  the 

'^ 

children. 

icbook. 

cliildren. 

*Teh,K^ 

del  It  at- 

UndaDce 

^iflttiiTe 

i 

i 

h 

*s 

rtfMKk- 

•fl 

i 

J  g          beam 
-3  1         Id  the 

DISTRICTS. 

ments 

«^j 

€*** 

anable  to 

*  *= 

n 

^ 

tc'f 

number  of 

«E 

r 

5- 

1 

^ 

<^ 

child  mi 
bttwi^n 

GeoTiretownt       in-T 

duOinf^theLod^  > 

26,210 

3,139 

6,032 

12 

23 

2,706 

1,986 

32'934 

and  A  ft*w  esUte*  J 

Yjut  BflTilc,  Demeruto 

s,6fia 

597 

1,0SD 

0 

545 

309 

28*932 

West  Bank,       „ 

e,7G2 

654 

1,538 

1 

761 

5411 

35*630 

Wc»t  Cti*»t, 

7»679 

709 

1,132 

0 

565 

355 

31*360 

East  Cowt, 

23.221 

2,464 

3,941* 

SI 

0 

2,145 

l.ftOO 

38-071 

Wwt  Coa«t,  Betbice  . 

4,230 

620 

1,042 

0 

485 

370 

35-508 

'Sew     AmsterHitn,  ^ 

includmfr  SUnley  f 
'Jown«ndSmyih-f 

4,SO0 

521 

1,125 

2 

414 

253 

3248S 

fleld ) 

Enst  Bnnk,  Berbicc   . 

4,fi*8 

533 

874 

0 

423 

309 

34*553 

West  Bank,        ., 

3,070 

383 

681 

..« 

315 

213 

31-130 

Cajije  Creek,     ,, 

4.450 

5fi7 

892 

3 

357 

217  1  24-327 

EHSt  Cowt*         „ 

3,512 

426 

821 

0 

437 

363  1  44-214 

Leguem 

3,453 

412 

717 

0 

313 

189 

26*359 

Wttkenaam  ,     .    ,    * 

4,178 

402 

850 

a 

222 

175 

aO'34S 

Hojf  lalnnd  .     .     .     . 

28.'* 

35 

48 

0 

33 

28 

58-383 

Port  l»Und  .    .     .    . 

147 

17 

36 

0 

20 

15 

41*666 

Arabian  CtMut,  Esf 
■equebo      ...  J 

13,800 

1,774 

2,905 

15 

1 

1,130 

7: 1 

26540 

Fomeroon     <    ,    ,     . 

— 

... 

'- 

"■ 

26 

21 

'" 

ii18,U)5 

13,448 

23,711 

M8 

32 

10,877 

7,616' 
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Return  of  the  Produce  of  Dcmerara  and  Essequebo,  from  1810  to 

1824. 


d£mi:kaba. 


YEARS 

1       SroAK. 

Rum. 

Mp1.AS8K8. 

CoprsE. 

Cotton 

1810 

..!       9^32,659 

!!      12.351,979 
..       13.597,072 
..;     12,780,282 
..       18.657,(»91 
..       I9,86n,713 
..      22.787.125 
..|     24.037,418 
..'     33,009.248 
..1     35.128.107 
..'     30.855,407 
..1     32.023,713 
..'     36,962.174 
..;     34  930.396 

^[/tls. 

471,365 

81*5,131 

847,081 

722,146 

965,012 

898,009 

940,106 

1,025,032 

1,445,465 

1.679,031 

1,433,574 

1,390,667 

1.265,035 

1,093,931 

522.988 

501,068 

526.252 

333.351    ; 

806,572 

525,366 

1,123,667  ! 

1,379,166  1 

lb». 
19,248,210 
6,167,289 
6,967,289 
2,951,555 
7,431.926 
18.270,436 
11,254,206 
5,370.418 
9,855,717 
3,033,410 
4,160,133 
9,898,297 
6,437,881 
5,986,435 
4,735,531 

IbH. 

5,821,776 

1811 

1812 

4,322,453 

1813 

1814 

2,408.265 
5,494.416 

1815 

1M16 

3.844,690 
3,393.980 

1817 

3,846,889 

1818 

1819 

4,498.591 
2,485,483 
2,266.273 
2,482.127 
3,543,514 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

2,065,957 

1824 

1,874.147 

ESSEQUEBO. 


YEARS. 


1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814, 
1815, 
1816 
1817, 
1818 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 


SroAR.       I       Rum.         MoLxasES.      Cofpbk.        Cotton. 


lbs. 
13,349,590 

16,317,354 
16,758,414 
18,526,224 
21.865,329 
24.246,068 
30.463,555 
30.095,438 
33,781,912 
35,467,584 
31.279,222 
33,03.1,734 
37.859,.'^.'i9 
34,422  882 


gals. 
600,340 

843,035 
843,286 
95.^.523 
1,026,806 
1,058,886 
1,169,161 
1,283,389 
1,356,558 
1,551,917 
1,284.238 
1,336,067 
1,152,981 
1.027,731 


gals. 


547,151 
437,121 
485,499 
4i)7.687 
313,200 
574,017 
1,117,366 
1,137,526 


2,269,926 

687,134 
614,149 
919,585 
1,586,M3 
602,41 1 
935,4.04 
818,827 
440,990 
278,778 
709,359 
382,455 
391,588 
255,958 


11.8. 

1,293,632 

399,711 
267,585 
529,481 
560,298 
426.532 
5M6,048 
."584,683 
2-J8,502 
150,2.:0 
322,499 
162,445 
178,161 
175.168 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  of  Bum  (j^nllons)  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  British  Guiana. 


YEARS 

Demkrara. 

BrKBICK.    i 

YEARS. 

Bekbics. 

1808 

132,441 
353,374 
98,442 
222,612 
532,819 
1,041,665 
981,768 
794,804 
515,295 

30,355 

6,193 

1,866 

33,139 

16,420 

44,244 

2.V75 

8,'»97 

1817 

992,981 

835,553    ! 

981  133 

1,529,088 

1.297,764 

1,193,556    I 

941,195 

930,132 

14,298 
18,896 

1809 

1818 

1810 

1819 

28,190 

1811 

1820 

27.935 

1»12 

'*-'*'' 

1821 

1822 

1^23 

63,536 

1813 

32,668 
74,221 

1814 

1815 

1824 

44.393 

1816 
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N.B.— In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Coast  of  Kssequebo  produced  in — 
The  year  1829  ...  101,866  lbs.  of  coflbe.  i  The^ear  1838  ...    69,085  lbs.  of  coflbe. 


Ditto  ...    89,798  lb«.  of  cotton.  Ditto 

The  year  1832  ...  1 17,437  lbs.  of  coffee.  .  The  year  1839  , 

Ditto         ...    51,363  lbs.  of  cotton.  I  Ditto 

The  year  1835  ...    72,957  lbs.  of  coffee.  '  The  year  1842  . 

Ditto         ...    87,219  lbs.  of  cotton.  Ditto 


18,  80  lbs.  of  cotton. 

141,688  lbs.  of  coffee. 

6,300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

24,777lb8.  of  coflbe. 

„      lbs.  of  cotton. 


The  year  1845  the  coffee  and  cotton  cultivation  entirely  ceased. 

N.B. — The  total  value  of  the  suf^ar  estttca  in  this  district  was  ...  £2,864.661 
The  total  value  of  the  coffee  and  cotton  estates  was 176,480 


Total 3,041,141 


Ateraqb  Prices  of  Sugars  for  the  following  Tears. 


Years. 


I79I., 
1792.. 
1793.. 
1794., 
1795.. 
1796.. 
1797.. 
1798.. 
1799.. 
1800.. 
1801.. 
1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
I8I2.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826... 
1827... 
1828... 
1829.., 


Average 
Price. 


Weight 
of  Cuk. 


8. 

67 
69 
70 
54 
77 
77 
81 
86 
75 
74 
64 
54 


cwt. 
13 


B.   d 

12  4 


15  0 


17  6 

19  4 

20  0 


67 

0 

)) 

24  0 

80 

0- 

}« 

26  6 

76 

0 

jt 

27  0 

68 

0 

»i 

It 

»» 

)t 

y* 

♦> 

»» 

»» 

76 

0 

12J 

)f 

77 

6 

»» 

»» 

67 

0 

»» 

77 

0 

13 

}« 

92 

0 

)} 

»» 

99 

6 

If 

30  0 

99 

0 

14J 

»» 

81 

0 

)) 

27  0 

81 

6 

»* 

»i 

84 

9 

»      1 

>» 

70 

0 

tf 

•f 

67  6 

1 

,     .. 

61  9 

1    '' 

»> 

59  6 

1    '' 

>» 

61  0 

1    . 

♦» 

59  0 

» 

»> 

68  0 

)} 

)) 

ff 

)i 

.» 

n 

»» 

)i 

»f 

» 

»» 

53  0 

»♦ 

Gross. 


£  B. 

43  15 
45  I 
45  14 
35  2 
50  2 
50  1 
52  19  6 
55  18  0 
48  15 

48  2 
41  12 
35  7 
43  11 
52  2 

49  8 
43  14 


i» 


47  3 

49  12 
45  5 

50  10 
60  19 
70  12 
68  15 
58  5 
58 
60 
50 
47 
44 
43 


3 
6 
0 
1 
2 
7 
2 
8 

5  6 

1  11 

2  10 
9  11 
8     2 

6  8 


i       Charges 
including  Daty. 


43  16  3 
41  17  11 
49  5  7 


37  17  7 


£  s.  d. 

13  10  10 

13  10  io 

15  16  4 

17  11 

17  17 

17  17 

19  16 

21  0 

21  15 

21  15 

22  2 
22  2 
22  2 
26  6 

26  19 

27  6 


25  9  9 

25  6  0 

28  2  11 

26  16  11 

29  10  10 

30  15  8 
29  17  11 

27  15  6 

25  9  6 
27  1  4 

26  3  9 
25  8  11 
25  15  10 
25  15  7 
25  15  6 
25  0  7 
25  19  2 


26  3  1 


Profits. 


£  s.  d. 

30  4  6 

31  10  6 
29  18  0 
17  11  0 

32  4  7 

32  3  6 

33  3  0 

34  17  8 
26  19  6 
26  6  0 
19  10  0 
13  5  5 

21  9  0 
25  15  6 

22  8  6 
16  8  0 


21  13  6 
24  6  6 
17  2  1 
23  13  2 

31  8  4 
39  16  II 
38  17  3 
30  10 

32  15 

33  0 
23  19 

22  1 
19  2 

17  11  1 

18  0  9 
16  17  4 

23  6  5 


II  14  6 
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The  following  is  a  Table  of  Expobts  from  Demerara  and  Essequcbo, 
from  the  Year  1803  to  1809. 


TEARS. 

No.  of 
Vesaeb. 

SuoAR.                         1             Rum. 

Hbda.      1      Tiert-ee.     |       Brl».       ',     Puns. 

Hilda. 

1803 

394           19.638     '          213                 161            4887 

1804 

71             2,161     1           71       1           19 
200           15.839               212       1          129 

504 
3611 
4722 
5813 
6474 

1805 

17 

1806 

221            19,337 
198           16,857 
202           18,383 
191            17,065 

474                 R04 

17 

1807 

138 
168 
210 

643 
578 
286 

7 

1808 

11 

1809 

6412               7 

YEARS. 


1803.. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 


Cotton. 


Bales. 


46,435 
6,318 
2l,2'i2 
23,604 
26,314 
18,361 
13.588 


COKFKE. 


Molasses. 


D.lbs. 


9,954,610 
439,520 
2,295,701 
12,390,102 
4,399,141 
9,204,718 
2,463,163 


Hhds. 

Tierces. 

Brls. 

311 

311 

1637 

1694 

4255 

6 

2544 

72 

71 

1521 

19 

9 

Table  showing  au  Account  of  the  principal  Staple  Articles,  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  Counties  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  in  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana,  exported  in  each  Year  (1824  to  1839). 


YEARS. 


1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827, 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 


SUOAB. 


hhds. 
47,783 
48,076 
44,494 
58,541 
56,155 
59,804 
58,653 
55,148 
51,628 
54,818 
47,893 
55,627 
55,663 
51,520 
42,737 
30.468 


cwts. 
764,528 
769,216 
711,904 
936,656 
898,480 
956,864 
938,448 
882,368' 
826,048 
877,088 
766,288 
890,032 
890,608 
824,320 
683,792 
487,488 


Rum. 


Molasses. 


pnclifl.   I 
15,826 
14,032  i 
14,942  I 
20,414  I 
19,013  I 
23,521 
29,209 
28,363  I 
17.292  I 
16,259   I 
17,721   , 
22,202 
20,132  , 
14,452 
15,064 
12,179 


gulloiiff. 
1,899  120 
1,683,840 
1,793,040 
2,449,680 
2,281,560  ! 
2,822,.'>20  . 
3,514,080  I 
3,403,560  I 
2,075,040  I 
1,951.080  I 
2,126  520 
2,664.240 
2,415.840 
1,734,240 
1,807,680  I 
1,461,480 


pnclis. 

Kllllnns. 

24,787 

2,726,570 

24,353 

2,678,830 

21,134 

2,324,740 

26,006 

2,860,660 

27,145 

2,985,950 

21,306 

2,343,660 

19,585 

2,154,350 

25.023 

2,752,530 

35,694 

3.926,340 

40.188 

4,420,780 

31,125 

3,423,750 

24,958 

2,745,380 

33,343 

3,667,730 

27,706 

3,047,660 

22,243 

2,446,730 

10,548 

1,160,280 
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Export  of  Staple  Artidea  of  Produce  of  Berbice  from  1824  to  1839. 

TEARS, 

Sugar. 

EUM. 

UoLAauiL 

1S24 

hbd*. 
6,348 

3,837 

5,100 

7,397 

7.294 

6,636 

9,763 

9,921 

11,103 

8,270 

6,607 

10,865 

14,754 

10,397 

ll,a33 

8,394 

101,568 
61,392 
81,600 
118,352 
116,704 
106,160 
156,208 

irj8J36 
177,648 
132,320 
105,712 

r3,e4o 

336,064 
166,353 
181,336 
134,312 

1020 
714 
1394 
3140 
3004 
8120 
4517 
4938 
54W7 
2241 
2189 
5311 
4904 
3508 
3777 
4087 

gMllotUL 

112,200 
78,540 
153,340 
335,400 
330,440 
343,200 
496,870 
543,180 
555,170 
246,510 
240,790 
584,310 
.^39,440 
385,917 
415,470 
449,570 

3590           359,000 

1825 

2051           305,100 

1836 

1845      I      184,500 

1837 

2739           273.900 

1828 

1839.*, ..„*,„, 

1513 
G48 
1134 
2306 
4356 
4456 
2288 
3303 
4745 
3723 
3203 
1441 

151,300 
64,800 

1B30. *,,*„ 

ll3,4t>0 
220,600 
435,600 
445,600 
228,800 
22n  200 

1831 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1835  ........... 

1836 

474,500 

1837 ,„ 

373,300 

1S138 

326.300 

1839 

144,100 

Yaltib  of  Property  annually  created,  and  Moveable  and  Immoveable 

Property  in  British  Guiana  (excluding  Slaves). 

£ 
Money  expended  in  purchasing  slaves  (in  the  aggregate)  at 

120^  each 9,960,000 

Sugar,  1,000,000  cwts,  at  20s.  1,000,000 

Bum,  4,800,000  galls,  at  Is.  6d 360,000 

Molasses,  3,000,000  galls,  at  lOd 125,000 

Coffee,  4,000,000  lbs.  at  7d 116,666 

Cotton,  3,000,000  lbs.  at  7d 87,500 

Plantains  at  ^L  per  annum  400,000 

Animal  food  and  fish,  at  5/.  per  annum 500,000 

Vegetable  food,  at  1/.  per  annum 100,000 

Merchandise  made 500,000 

Income  and  sundries 600,000 

Land  cultivated  and  granted,  3,000,000  acres  at  7/....., 14,000,000 

Ditto  uncultivated,  32,000,000  acres  at  28.  6d 4,000,000 

Public  property,   including   wharfs,  and    forts,  barracks, 

churches,  goals,  roads  (about  250  miles  at  600/.  per  mile) 

Canals  (30  miles  of  private  canals,  12  feet  wide  by  5  deep, 

and  200  miles  of  drains,  2  feet  wide  by  18  inches  deep, 

being  necessary  for  an  estate   producing  700  hhds.  of 

sugar 1,000,000 

Private  property,  including  dwelling-houses,  clothes,  plate, 

fVimitnre 1,500,000 

Wharfs,  boats,  rafts,  merchandise,  road,  canals    3,000,000 

Cattle,  horses,  swine 500,000 

Gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation 20,000 

£ 

Total  of  property  annually  created 3,789, 1 66 

Total  of  moveable  and  immoveable  property...  34,020,000 
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AFPBA.ISEMENTB  of  GheorgetowD  at  several  periods. 

In  1789,  SUbroek  (Georgetown)  contained  88  dwdling-houset,  exclusive  of 
stores.  The  only  public  buildings  were  houses,  with  kitchen  and  storehouse,  for 
the  commandant,  surgeon-mrjor,  sexton,  schoolmaster,  and  storekeeper-general, 
all  requiring  repairs.  The  population  then  was  238  white  inhabitants,  76  firee 
coloured,  and  466  slaves;  total,  780  persons. 


DiSTRICTB. 

Year  1817. 

Year  1820. 

Year  1829. 

Year  1889. 

Kininton 

dollars. 

85,233 
306,971 
309,273 
341600 
162  900 
167.226 
252  860 
100,533 

dollars. 

156.920 

449,236 

503,100 

445,133 

215,466 

205,190 

291,233 

159,466 

dollars. 

169,346 

451  450 

518,113 

356,400 

120,666 

142,450 

357,553 

135,916 

dollars. 
274,255 

N.  Cuminsrsburff 

732,099 

S.  Cumingsburg 

Bobb's  Town 

983,863 
512,369 

New  Town 

247,039 

Stabroek 

185,064 

Werken  Rust 

318,722 

Charlestown 

195,024 

New  Charlestown  

98,670 

1,726,596     1     2,425,744 

2,251,894 

3,547,105 

N.B. — This  appraisement  does  not  include  Lacy  Town,  Freeburg,  Newburg 
and  Albert  Town.  Public  buildings,  churches,  chapels,  and  public  schools  are 
also  excluded. 


Table  of  Population  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo  at  varying  periods. 

1  con  S^  f*B^  Dutch  settlers,  with  a  yarying  population  of 

*^^^ I     African  slaves. 


Ybab. 

SUyes. 

Free  Coloured 
and  Black. 

Whites. 

1817 

No. 
77,163 
77,376 
.   74,977 
71,388 
69,467 
65,517 
63.641 

No. 
Unknown. 

i> 
6360 

No. 

Not  recorded. 

>« 

»» 

»» 

3006 

1820 

1823 

1826 

1829 

1832 

1834 

iMn 

Oh. 

Hi 

f4 

1 

^1 

1 

Eiitequebo  

11,427!    1,23114057 
25,eiO.    7,001.2050 
U,177|    a,341  2397 

351 
1114 

734 

906 

533 
384 

228 
95 
<5 

4 

145 

53 

105 

277 
699 
124 

ToUl  in  Demer^A  > 

5l,4U'l],773'S504 

1 
2199    1B23 

388 

302 

150 

noo 
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TA.BLE  of  Population  of  Berbice  at  varying  periods. 

Year  1764 3476  persons namely:  116  whites 

1308  male  negroes 
1307  female  do. 
745  children. 


Total 3476 


Abbtbact  of  the  Berbice  Slave  RegiBtration  firom  1817  to  1825. 


Ykabs. 

Males.        :     Females. 

Total. 

1817 

13,802                10.747 

24,549 
23,768 
22,356 
21,464 

1819 

13,327 
12,007 
11,423 

10,441 
10,349 
10,041 

1822 

1825 

Total  Population  of  Berbice  in  18 

27 

91 

,802 

Date,  Dxstbict. 

Whites. 

Free  Coloured. 

Slaves. 

Males.     Fern. 

Total 

Males. 

Fern. 

ToUl. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

1827: 
N.  Amsterdam 
Country 

1 

130  1       49 
289  1       55 

179 
344 

324 
130 

530 
177 

854 
307 

695 
10,202 

681 
8540 

1376 
18,742 

' 

Total...!.... 

419  ;     104 

1 

523 

454 

707 

1161 

10,897 

9221 

20,118 

Datk,  District. 

Whites. 

Free  Coloured  and 
Black. 

Slaves. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

1833: 
N.  Amsterdam 
Country 

161 
270 

95 
44 

256 
314 

627 
144 

779 
201 

1306 
345 

Total  

431 

139 

570 

671 

980 

1651 

10,243 

9077 

19,320 

1841: 


Total.. 


go 


Town 2,349      324 

Country........  11,486   3699 


13,835    4023 


574 
821 


1395 


I 


8 
112 


120 


III 


152 
197 


349 
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29 


1 
140 


57 


141 
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18 
202 
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BsTUBK,  showing  the  Numher  of  Medical  Men  in  Georgetown  and 
New  Amsterdam,  and  the  Population  dependent  upon  them  for 
aid. 


♦  Alwent. 


Town. 

Name. 

Population. 
-    35,508 

(       4,633 

Area. 

fDr.  Blaip  

Dr.  Hatson  

Dr.  Dalton    

Georsetown    

Dr.  Johnatooe 

Dr.MsDget*    

Mr.  Oifton   

998  acres,  Rhyniand. 

Mr.  Forte 

Mr.  Houston 

Mr.  Hutson  

Mr.  Bailey 

Dr.  Drieaen  

rVr,  Hackett 

New  Amsterdam  ... 

S  Dr.  Cameron    

i  Dr.  Cramer  

300  acres,  Rhyniand. 

(Dr.  Koch  

Total 

15t 

30,141 

t  Several  of  these  gentlemen  attend  estates. 


The  total  Population  in  the  County  of  Berbice  is 27,003 

„  „  „  Essequebo 24,925 

„  „  „  Demerara 79,627 


Total  in  British  Guiana 131,555 


Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Guiana,  as  taken  on  the  31st  of  March,  1851,  in  conformity  with 
the  Provisions  of  Ordinance  No.  5,  of  the  same  Tear,  enacted  by 
his  Excellency  Henry  Barkly,  Esq.,  Governor,  and  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Policy  of  said  Colony. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS. 

Under  5  Years. 

6  to  15  Years. 

15  to  30  Years. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male.   1   Fem. 

Demerary 

2417 
1511 
1382 

2562 
1491 
1350 

4,398 
2,797 
2,656 

4,010 
2,430 
2,190 

8,072'    6,744 
3,989     3,124 
3,255|    2,888 

Essequebo 

Berbice 

Total  rural  population 

5310  1  Man 

9,851 

8,630 

15,316  12,756 

Georgeto¥m  

1437 
266 

1603 
247 

2,696 
465 

3,192 
633 

3,859'    4,104 
7511       670 

New  Amsterdam  

Total  urban  population  

1703 

1850 

3,161 

a  .82.'^ 

4,610|    4,774 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

7013 

7253  1  13,012;  12,455 

19,926  17,530 
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Abstract  of  the  CensiiB  of  the  Popuhiticm,  &c. — continued. 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS. 


80  to  50  YcRTB. 

Over  50  YeMr^ 

TOTAI* 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

.fem. 

Domcrary 

8,651 
4,256 
3,357 

6,076 

3828 

3501 
1170 
1200 

50,259 

liiSSCQllcbO • 

S,0«0'  1097 
2,768'  1324 

24,925 

Berbice   

22,370 

Total  rural  Donulatioii 

16,264 

11,904    6249 

5871 

97,554 

Georcretown    

3,073 
594 

3,212     966 
605,     170 

1366 
232 

25,508 

New  Amsterdam 

4,633 

Total  urban  Dooalation  

3,667  1    3,817    1136 

1598 

30,141 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

19,931   ;  15,721    7385 

7469 

127,695 

RACE. 


# 

u 

1 

1 

1 

!gC        TOTAU 

<  \ 

Demerary 

5,121 

1,758 

450 

3,796 

1,845 

707 

37,383 
18,548 
19,300 

3401 

2332 

913 

6646 

558     50,259 
442     24,925 
1000     22,370 

Kssequebo 

Berbice 

Total  rural  population 

7,329 

6,348 

75,231 

2000     97,554 

Oeorsetown 

3,730 
499 

6.774 
1,632 

14,133 
2,346 

871 
153 

...  i    25,508 
3       4,633 

New  Amsterdam  

Total  urban  DODulation  

4,229 

8,406 

16,479 

1024 
7670 

3     30 141 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

11,558 

14,754 

91,710 

2003  127,695 

The  number  of  aborigines  returned  in  the  above  table,  includes  only  those  who 
are  located  in  or  near  to  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  colony.  The  postholder 
of  Fomeroon  has  returned  the  number  in  his  district,  as  per  Table  annexed; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  wandering  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  the  difllculty  in 
reaching  them,  no  exact  account  has  been  attempted  elsewhere  of  the  differeat 
tribes  throughout  the  provinca 

To  the  numbers  now  given,  at  least  8000  must  be  added  to  represent  thoae 
who  are  scattered  among  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Essequebo  and  Corentyne 
rivers.  Of  the  total  number  (9000),  it  is  probable  that  about  ono-third  derive 
religious  instruction  at  the  various  missions  carried  on  by  the  Chun^h  of  England 
at  Kiblerie  on  the  Mahaicony  creek,  at  Bartica  Grove  on  the  Easeque^  at 
Cabacaboerie  on  the  Fomeroon,  and  at  Waramoerie  on  the  Morocco;  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  St.  Hose,  on  the  same  creek;  and  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  Indiana,  on  the  Supenaam. 
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Abstract  ol'  the  Census  of  tlie  Population,  <fcc. — continued. 


TABLE  showing  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  District  No. 
the  Tapacooma  Lake  to  Point  Bareema. 

6,  extending  from 

Pomtroou  aod  Tribatariett. 

Wurocco  And  Tiibutarips, 

TKtSEa. 

i 

74 
17 

set 

1 

is 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Warro**  ,. 

IS      15 

87      60 

99      16 

178    135 

3        3 

307^  220 

19'     67 
58    279 
19.     74 
99,  649 

V     * 

189    977 

uJ 

ifl!i  ,     iftfl 

117         609 

CarnLbese 

Acciiwu?ys,^p. *.,».*» 

30,       38 

7          5 
54        48 
61        71 

30 

4 

33 

49 

96         194 
7          93 

An^waaks  «»»«*>rf«. 

46         181 

Spanish  Arrawaiak* 

50        331 

T^JtiL^ 

396      344 

245 

246      11  SI 

Wtti»  and  TriUiUrifiii, 

Binjama  uni  TnlmUrioft. 

TwBn. 

1 

is 
138 

1 

i 

40 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

I 

< 

Waftowf *»,-... 

149 

)oa 

49 
10 
21 

456 

429 

167 

40 

79 

246 

"io 

9 

955 

13 

9 

136 

"12 

5 

139    771 

1896' 

OiiT^bew 

139      32'     95 
49'     34,     3S 
12        9,       fl 
21      24      13 

*** 
16 
6 

"il 

29 

832 
315 

Attaittaalu  

Spanisb  Armwaaks 

799 
318 

TcwAi-.*** 

395 

359    245    249 

1171   1   267 

977 

153 

154    fi5ll 

4160 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

NATIVE  COUNTBY. 


County  of  Demerary. 

County  of  Essequebo. 

Adults. 

1  to  16  Years. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Years. 

Natives    of    British 

Guiana 

Natives  of -Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

Tndia  Islands  

African  Immigrants 
Old  Africans  

M. 

11,008 

1,008 

715 
1,289 
1,507 
2,145 

404 
1,398 
1,082 

F. 
11,150 
646 

409 

631 

1.418 

M. 

5738 
128 

54 
209 

F. 

5760 
119 

50 
117 

392 

3 
105 

26 

M. 

4067 
459 

577 

1010 

666 

611 

210 

210 

1539 

7 

F. 

4630 

249 

477 
597 
667 
376 

43 

62 

255 

1 

M. 

3613 
44 

10 
280 

163 

12 

20 

150 

F. 
3466 
42 

13 
148 

Madeirans  

1,410      474 

151 

English,  Scotch,  Irish. 
Dntdi,  &  Americans 
Coolies  from  Iladras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated  

62 
400 
195 

5 

146 

61 

4 

9 

87 

Total 

20,551 

16,321 '  6815 

6572 

9356 

7357 

4292 

3920 

658 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  ^. — tonttn  uei^ 
NATIVE  COUNTRY 


NatiTM     of    Brlttflh 

Guiana 

Nfttivctt  or  Barbsflofi 
Native*  of  otli*.T  Weil 
In()m  lelnnili  ...... 

AfVican  ImmigraiiU 

Old  Afb^icans 

Miiildranft 

KngUtth,  Scotch,  Iri»hf 
Dutth.A  Americana 
CoulicA  from  Madrai 
Coolios  fn:mi  Oalt^utta 
Nut  itat«d  


Total.. 


Coantyof 


AdultJ. 


M. 
4404 

19S 

149 

1433 

B40 

1A3 

117 

339 
3US 


7936 


F, 

4869 
97 

59 
777 
808 

61 

2S 
lift 

47 


&fi5G 


I  to  15  Ye 


M. 

3637 
17 

7 
392 

19 

9 

4a 

93 


4036 


F. 

3366 

-11 

2 
104 

"u 

I 

37 

S 


3540 


Total  Ronl  PapiUaticm- 


Adolta, 


M.  F. 

19,474  90,049 
1,666        993 


Itol&VFwn. 


1^983 
189 


1,441 1  945:  71 

a,739j  2,005'  781 

3,01 3»  2,893 

2,909  1,847  656 


731 
1,947 
2,933 

7 


37,843 


137 

578 
497 

1 


19 
208 
233 


13,593 

172 

65 
369 

554 

6 
lai 
131 


30,534  15,145   14.033 


City  rjf  GeorgBtofTEu 


Town  of  N«r  A  nuterd^n . 


Aanlta. 


NatTA     af    Britieli 

Oiiinna 

Nalivet  of  Bftrbailon 
NfttivM  of  other  West 
India  IslAnds  .....  . 

African  Ii^nnigranta 
Old  Africana  .,..,...♦. 

Mikdoiraris  ».... 

Enf^lUh,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Uutch,^  Americans 
Coollea  from  Madra* 
CoolicA  from  Calcutta 
Not  tttated  


M. 

3&34 
8G6 

733 

88 

4B8 

B94 

686 
395 
135 


Total.. 


7896 


F. 

5709 
682 

683 

65 

518 

695 

256 

138 

46 


8683 


I  to  15  Y«n. 


AduLbL 


M. 

3675 
95 

63 

e 

157 

47 
60 

ss 


4133 


F. 
4375 

100 

60 


137 

36 

68 
11 


M. 

787 
70 

143 

81 
88 
94 

140 

81 

36 

5 


4795 


1515 


F. 

1089 
68 

143 
26 

83 
48 

27 

21 

3 


1507 


1  tal5  Vcnra, 


666 
14 

6 
8 

16 

7 
U 

1 
2 

731 


P, 
813 
U 

12 

7 

£t 

4 
7 
3 

ft 

880 


Total  [Trhtn  FopuUdon, 


AdoltB. 


NatiT^     of    British 

Gotana. 

Nft^vea  of  Barbadofl 
NiLtivvji  of  othor  Wuat 

India  Iilands 

AfVicun  Imniignnt* 

CMd  Afrimna  

MivMniiift   ........  .... 

Enpfliah,  Scotch,  Iriih, 
Dutch,  ^  Amcricanft 
CiM^khujs  from  Mndriu 
Coolicf  from  Ciicutta 
NotiUted    

Total 


M. 

4421 
9S6 

865 
169 
576 
988 

836 

476 

151 

5 


F. 

6798 
750 

825 
81 

601 
643 

383 

159 

40 


1  to  15  Ycar«. 


M. 
4341 

IU9 


16 


£\ 


54 

71 

as 


F. 

51t^8 

Ul 

73 
15 

158 

40 
75 


Total  FApuLatJOD  of  Brit'uli 


Adolta. 


M.         F* 

33,895l  37,447 

2h603     1,742 


Ito  15Yuti. 


2,306 
3.901 
3,589 
3,897 

1,557 
3,433 

3.074 


1,770 
2.086 
3,494 
3,490 

410 
737 
546 


17,339 

398 

140 
797 

839 

73 
379 
363 

V  * 


F. 
17,780 
283 

137 
384 

713 

48 
236 
135 


M13  |l0,l69\4ft64\&61byV^^\^;i^\^^^V^^^^ 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 


NATIVE  COUNTRY.-tORAND  TOTAL. 

Natives  of  British  Guiana 

NatiTes  of  Barbados 

Natives  of  other  West  India  Islands         

African  Immigrants 

Old  Africans 

Madeirans       

English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Americans    ... 

Coolies  firom  Madras 

Coolies  from  Calcutta  

Not  stated       


Total 


86,451 
4,925 
4.353 
7,168 
7,083 
7,928 
2,088 
3,665 
4,017 
17 

127,695 


PROFESSION,  TRADE,  OR  CALLING. 


Demerary 

Essequebo 

Berbice 

Total  rural  districts 

Georgetown  

New  Amsterdam  .. 

Total  in  towns .. 

Totaf  population  of 
British  Guiana.. 


£ 


26 

66 

1 


93 


196 
17 


213 


^6 


•a 

u 


48 
20 
32 


100 


426 
258 
110 


794 


49 
38 


87 


187 


498 
84 


582 


1376 


I 


* 


180 
30 

8 


432 
163 
174 


29,024 
12,948 
11,760 


218 


769 


408 
63 


471 


689 


79 
15 


53,732 


2,467 
306 


94 


2.773 


863 


56,505 


id 


3,807 
.  963 
'     270 

5,040 


4,741 
347 

5,088 


10,128 


V 


si 


Denierary . 
Essequebo . 
Berbice  .... 


1696 

1067 

744 


1472 
860 
503 


640 

135 

47 


Total  rural  districts 


3507 


2835 


822 


Georgetown  

New  Amsterdam ... 

Total  in  towns  ... 

Total  population  of 
British  Guiana... 


2063 
417 


2480 


2067 
645 

2712 


446 
137 


583 


_S  i  »• 
6^1 


5,454 
495 
392 


6,341 


4,011 
570 


4,581 


55  S-! 


Ill 


3,273 
2,232 
2,350 


7,855 


3  404 
1,004 


4,408 


5987 


5547 


1405   I  10,922       12,263 


3,781 
5,688 
5,979 


15,448 


5.079 
990 


TOTAI* 


50,259 
24,925 
22,370 


97,554 


25,508 
4,633 


6,069   !    30,141 


21,517     127,695 


660 
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Abstract  of  the  CensuB  of  the  Population,  &c. — ooniinued. 
RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONa 


Demeimiy*. 

EiiliequtjtH)..^, 

BtrHtioe  ....... 

Total  rurml  dm- 
tncta 

Goorgetovn  ...... 

tiew  Amsterdftm 


ToUl  in  towns 
Total,    BHtbh 


10,484 

13.154 

5,293 


S8,931 


8,BS9 
1,987 


10,85« 


39,787 


3,^63  4879 
3.2S7  1477 
S,287|   253 


35^0 
05h1 
487 


|1 


8,57t 

449 

2,59  JS 


8,937  Cfi09  5060  11,613 


2,073  3S,')7|3U9     3,041 
654|  473|  1119,       848 


S,727  3329|3^5B 


11,664  9938  8414 


3,889 


15,502 


9,008 

1,295 

7&8 


11,061 


2,512 
66 


2,578      891 


n 


3S94 
2332 

420 


6146 


842 
49 


I 
13)639    7037 


I 

5 


7,040 

1,878 

10,279 


To**t, 


50,259 
24,925 
22,370 


19,197     97,554 


2,175 
338 


2,513 


21,710 


25.508 
4,633 


30,141 


127,695 


Several  inaccuracies  havinfi:  been  ditcovered  iu  the  returns  from  which  this 
Table  is  compiled,  it  must  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  approximation  to,  and  not 
as  an  exact  account  of,  the  different  religious  denominations  in  the  province. 

The  Wesleyan  Church,  according  to  their  own  published  statements,  number 
10,774,  which  is  2356  more  than  is  exhibited  in  the  Table;  and  this  difi^noe  is 
probably  included  in  the  column  for  Dissenters,  whose  particular  denomination  is 
unknown.  In  the  same  column  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Island  are  placed,  most  of 
whom  worship  with  the  "  Congregational  Dissenters,"  or  as  they  are  denominated 
-in  the  Table  **  London  Missionaries,"  and  should  be  added  to  their  number. 

In  like  manner,  the  mission  at  Bartica  is  improperly  included  in  this  column 
instead  of  that  appropriated  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  at  the  Penal  Settle- 
ment, where  there  is  a  resident  catechist  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  services 
ate  regularly  p^ormed  by  the  visiting  chaplain — the  whole  establishment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hindoo  convicts,  is  included  in  the  column  where  the  par- 
ticular religion  is  '*  not  stated." 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 


Able  to  Read 
and  Write. 

Able  to  Read 
only. 

Notiisoer- 

talned,  or 

wholly 

illiterate. 

Total. 

4,136 
782 
493 

4,885 
1,062 
1,012 

41,238 
23,081 
20,865 

50,259 

Esscquebo 

24,925 

Bcrbice 

22,370 

Total  rural  districts 

5,411 

6,969 

85,184 

97,554 

Georgetown 

6,501 
1,040 

3,958 
549 

15,049 
3,044 

25,508 

New  Amsterdam 

4,633 

Total  towns.. 

7,541 

4,507 

18,093 

30  141 

Total  British  Guiana 

i      \^,^^^ 

\^    \\A^^ 

^  \Q^^T7 

127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Gonsua  of  the  Population,  &c, — continued. 


NUMBER  OF  HOUSEa 

Ik  VtLuAOca  avp  Ham- 

■i 

1 

1^ 

4 

TOTAU 

1 

S^ 

1 

TOTAU 

IJenWMTjf  t.>t<^* 

5,075 
2,011 
2,1*13 

340 
152 
201 

217 

^  flro 

4317 

873 

EiAcqaebo  * * ^4*'. 

91       q  $^j 

Berbice 

82 

3  ^26 

Toul  rural  dUtrictJ  *.. 

10,0» 

693 

430 

n,153 

41* 
>>* 

**■ 

+■* 

354 

^Sl 

4895 

New  Amsterdam  .,.* t...^.. 

1S4      46 

1103 

Total  lo  towni „,,.„»..„ 

>** 

...  1  ... 

». 

5190 

538    270 

599B 

Total  of  BHtlih  Oornnm 

10^099 

$»a 1 430 

11*153 

5190 

538  ,  270 

599B 

GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANT& 


Under  5  Years. 

5  to  16  Years. 
Male.     1  Female. 

16  to  80  Years. 

Mule,     j  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

nememry 

Kasequebo 

Berbice 

3854     1     4165 
1511      ,      1491 
1648     !     1597 

7,094    '     7.202 
2,797         2,430 
3,121         2,823 

11,931 
3,989 
4,006 

10,848 
3,124 
.1,558 

Tutal  population  ... 

7013 

7253        13,012       12,455 

19,926 

1 

17,530 

80  to  60  Years. 

Over  60  Years. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.       I 

Female. 

])en)erary 

11,724 
4,256 
3,951 

9,288 
8.060 
3,373 

■ 
4794       1 
1097       ' 
1494 

4867 
1170 
1432 

75.767 

Essequcbo 

24,925 

B«;rbic(* 

27,003 

ToUl  population  ... 

19,931 

15,721 

7385       1 

7469 

127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &e, — continued, 
BACK. 


,  Kurnpcan. 

Mixsd. 

Africao. 

Ea»t 
Indian. 

Abori. 
gioes. 

Total. 

Demerary i     8,851 

Esaequebo I      1,758 

Berbioe '        949 

10,570 
1,845 
2,339 

51,516 
18,548 
21,646 

4272 
2332 
1066 

558 

442 

1003 

75,767 
24,925 
27,003 

Total  population  of 

British  Guiana... 1    11,558 

14,754 

91,710 

1 
7670     1     2003 

127,695 

NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


County  of  Demerarj. 

County  of 

Esaequebo. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Yean. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Years. 

NatiTea    of    British 
Guiana 

M. 

14,637 
1,874 

1,437 
1,377 
1,995 
3,039 

1.090 
1,793 
1,207 

F. 

16,859 

1,328 

1,092 

686 

1,936 

2,005 

318 
538 
241 

M. 

9,413 
223 

117 
217 

631 

52 

206 

89 

F. 
10,135 
219 

110 
125 

"529 

39 

173 

37 

••• 

M. 

4067 
459 

577 

1010 

666 

611 

210 

210 

1539 

7 

F. 

4630 

249 

477 
597 
667 
376 

43 

62 

255 

1 

M. 
3613 
44 

10 
280 

163 

12 

20 

150 

F. 
3466 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands 

African  Immigrants 
Old  Africans 

42 

18 
148 

Madeirans 

151 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  Ameri- 
cans   

4 

Coolies  from  Bladras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  sUted 

9 
87 

Total 

28,449 

25,003 

10,948 

11,367 

9356 

7357 

4292 

3920 

( 

bounty  ol 

r  Berbice 

Total. 

Adi 

M. 

5191 
269 

292 
1514 
928 
247 

257 

420 

328 

5 

ilts. 

F. 

5958 

165 

201 
803 
891 
109 

49 

137 

50 

1  to  15  Yean. 

Adi 

M. 

23,895 
2,602 

2,306 
3,901 
3,589 
3,897 

1,557 

2,423 

3,074 

12 

UtS. 

F. 

27,447 

1,742 

1,770 
2,086 
3,494 
2,490 

410 
737 
546 

1 

1  to  15  Yean. 

NaUves    of    British 
Guiana 

M. 

4303 
31 

13 
300 

35 

9 
53 
23 

2 

F. 
4179 
22 

14 
111 

32 

5 
44 
11 

2 

M. 

17,329 
298 

140 
797 

829 

73 

279 

262 

2 

F. 
17,7.-0 

NaUves  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands 

African  Immigranta 
Old  Africans 

283 

137 
384 

712 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  Ameri- 
cans  

48 

Coolies  ftt)m  Madras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated 

226 
135 

TuUd 

9451 

8363 

\  47^^ 

44^0 

.47,256 

40,723 

\ 

20,009.  19,707 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 

NATIVE  COUNTBY.— GRAND  TOTAL, 

NatiTCS  of  BritiBh  Guiana 86,451 

NatiyeflofBarlMdot 4,925 

Nativet  of  other  West  India  Islands         4,353 

African  Immigrants  ...        .; 7,168 

Old  Africans 7,083 

Madeirans       7,928 

Eni^ish,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Americans    2,088 

Codies  from  Madras 3,665 

Coolies  from  Calcutta          4,017 

NotsUted      17 

Total 127,695 


PROFESSION,  TRADE,  OR  CALLING. 


& 


Demerary j  222 

Essequebo |      66 

BerWce 18 

Total I  306       187 


97 
20 
70 


II 
II 


924 
258 
194 


1376 


i 


588 
30 
71 


689 


511 
163 
189 


863 


31,491 
12,948 
12,066 


56,505 


8,548 
963 
617 


10,128 


Demerary... 
Essequebo... 
Berbice 

Total 


3759 
1067 
1161 


5987 


II 


Is 

I 


3539 

860 

1148 


9,465 
495 
962 


1111 


Zfe-' 


"6,677 
2,232 
3,354 


5547 


1405  j  10,922     12,263 


III 

its 


8,860 
5,688 
6,969 


21,517 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


Total. 


75,767 
24,925 
27,003 


127,695 


1 

1 

o 

1 
1 

1 

j 

Hi 

Hi 

i 

1| 

1 

ToTAr^ 

T)**tTieraTy, »*.,. 

19,353 

13,154 

7,2SO 

5,436 

7T3«'6B59 

11,612 

11.530 

4216     9.215     75,767 

l^l^Ul;bo....»4*»i*.* 

3,387  1477,1053 

449     I,2y5  2332i    1,878,    a4,Sa'» 

BerU«?* ,*.*.,. 

2,941 

725    706 

3,441^       824    469  10,617,    27,003 

'                                „    '       ■        - 

Total 

3D7B7 

11,664 

9938  S41B 

1^502  13.639  71137  2KT10    127.695 
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Abstract  of  the  CenauH  of  the  PopulatioD,  Ac. — continued. 


STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

AhUtoRead     Ablet«R«ul^t*^ronjt 
and  Write.              only.         ,    ,|,er«,e/ 

Total. 

Demerarj 

10,637                 8,843       i        56,287 

782                 1.062       i        23,081 

1,533       1          1,561       1        23,909 

75,767 

£Me<]uebo    

24,925 

Berbice 

27,003 

Total 

12.952               11.466             103,277             127.69& 

., 

NUMBEK  OF  HOUSE& 


■ 
In  YiiAJiQES  Asi>  Hamlrts. 

In  Town. 

1 

a 

pa 

J 

1 

1 

.t: 

1 

■i 

.5 
S 

'i 

J 

1 

Demerarj    

5,075 
2,011 
2,943 

340 
152 
201 

257 
91 
82 

.'>,672    4317 
2.2541 
3,226      873 

354 
184 

224 

46 

4895 

Essequebo 

Berbice 

1103 

Total 

10,029 

693 

430 

11.152    -'ii^n 

538 

270 

5998 

Gbaio)  Total  of  the  Population  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  as 
taken  on  the  Night  of  the  Slat  March,  1851. 

Grand  Total,  as  per  Censua  Returns  *      , 

Aborigines,  not  included  in  the  Census  lietums,  estimated  at  ..< 


Ship's  Company  of  her  Miyesty's  steamer  Tt^flexihle 
Merchant  seamen      


Strength  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment 
Strength  of  the  3rd  West  India  Regiment... 
Strength  of  the  73nd  Highlanders 


127,695 

... 

7,000 

134,695 

150 

295 

445 

369 

298 

187 

854 

Grand  Total.. 


135,994 


1634. 

1670. 

1674. 

1676. 

March  31. 

1678. 

July  25. 

1680. 

1690. 

Nov.  2. 

1707. 

Dec.  10. 

1719. 

July  24. 

1729. 

Oct.  12. 

1742. 

April. 
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COMMANDEURS  OF  ESSEQUEBO. 

J.  V;  de  Goss. 

Hendrick   Roll;    appointed    by   the     Kainer 

Zealand. 
Hendrick   Roll ;    confirmed    in  office   by   the 

new  General  West  India  Company. 
Jacob  Hars. 
Abraham  Beckman. 
J.  P.  De  Jong. 
Samuel  Beckman. 
Peter  van  der  Hey  den  Resen. 
Laurens  de  Heere. 
Herman  Gelskerke. 
Laurens  Storm  van  S'Gravesande. 


DIRECTORS-GENERAL  OF  THE  TWO  RIVERS. 

1751.  Laurens  Storm  van  S'Gravesande. 

1772.  Nov.  2.  George  Hendrick  Trotz. 

1781.  Oct.  17.  Lieut.-col.  Robert  Kingston. 

1782.  Feb.  10.  Count  de  Kersaint. 

—  July  15.  Marquis  de  Lusignan. 

—  Sept.  15.  Count  de  Kersaint. 

1783.  Jan.  20.  General  de  la  Perriirc. 

1784.  March  6.  J.  Bourda,  Provisional  Governor. 

1785.  Feb.  Jan  L'Espanesse. 


GOVERNORS  OF  BERBICE. 

1666.  Matthys  Bergenaar,  Commandeur  of  Berbice 

1669.  M.  Crynsse,  ditto. 

1674. 

1684.  Heer  Lucas  Condrio,  ditto. 

1733.  April  22.     Bernhard  Waterham. 

1749.  April  8.      John  Andries  Lossner. 

—  May  7.        John  Frederic  Colier.  ^ 

1755.  Dec.  5.        Hendrick  Jan  van  Ryswick. 

1760.  April  4.       WoUbrt  Simon  van  llogenbeim. 
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1765.  Sept  6. 
1768.  April  7. 
1781. 


1784.  May. 
1793. 
1802.  Dec. 


1803.    Oct  1. 


1804. 

Aug. 

1806. 

Dec. 

1807. 

Sept. 

1809. 

March. 

1810. 

Jan. 

..i_ 

Dec. 

1812. 

June. 

1813. 

Feb. 



Dec.  13. 

1814. 

June. 

1820. 

Nov. 

1821. 

Jan. 



March. 

1825. 

March. 

1826. 

July. 

Johannes  Heyliger,  Jan. 

Stephen  Hendrick  de  la  Sabloniire. 

While  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and 
French,  Berbice  had  the  same  Gbvemota 
as  Demerary  and  Essequeba 

Peter  H.  Koppiers. 

Abraham  van  Batenburg. 

Provisional  Government,  composed  of  two 
Members  of  the  Council,  appointed  by  the 
Batavian  Republic. 

Lieut-col.  Robert  Nicholson,  Acting  (Gover- 
nor. 

Abraham  van  Batcnburg,  re-appointed. 

Lieut.-col.  Nicholson,  Acting  Governor. 

General  James  Montgomery,  Governor. 

William  Woodly,  ditto. 

Maior-gen.  Dalrymple,  Acting  Governor. 

Robert  Gordon,  Lieut.- Governor. 

Brigadier-gen.  John  Murray,  Acting  Gover- 
nor. 

Robert  Gordon,  resumed. 

Major  Grant,  Acting  Governor. 

H.  W.  Bentinck,  Lieut.-Governor. 

Major  Thistlewayte,  Acting  Governor. 

Colonel  Sir  John  Cameron,  ditto. 

Henry  Beard,  Lieut.-Gk)vemor. 

Sir  B.  D'Urban,  Acting  Governor. 

Henry  Beard,  resumed. 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNITED  COLONY  OF  DEMERARY 
AND  ESSEQUEBO. 


1765. 

1789. 
1793. 
1795. 


Aug.  18. 
March  31. 
May  5. 


—       June  29. 
1802.     Dec  3. 


Jan  Comelis  van  der  Heuvel,  Commandeur 
of  the  R.  Demerary. 

A.  Backer. 

W.  A.  Baron  van  Grovestins. 

Provisional  Gx)vemment,  consisting  of  two 
Members  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  in  ro- 
tation. 

Anthony  Beaujon,  continued  in  office  by  the 
English  on  the  capture  of  the  colony. 

Anthony  Meertens,  appointed  by  the  Bata- 
vian Kepublic. 
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1803.  Oct.  1.        Lieut.-coL  Robert  Nicholson. 

1804.  Aug.  18.     Anthony  Beaujon. 

1805.  Oct.  19.      Bri^dier*gen.  James  Montgomery. 

1806.  H.  W.  Bentinck. 

1807.  May  9.        Brigadier-gen.  James  Montgomery. 

—  Sept.  19.     Colonel  Nicholson. 

1808.  June  25.     Lieut.-col.  Ross. 

1809.  April  8.       Major-gen.  Dalrymple. 

—  May  20.      H,  W.  Bentinck. 

1812.  Major-gen.  Hugh  L.  Garmichael. 

1813.  May  12.      Lieut.-col.  Edward  Codd. 

—  May  17.      Brigadier-gen.  John  Murray. 

—  Aug.  24.     Colonel  Codd,  acting  vice  Murray,  appointed 

to  Berbice. 

—  Dec.  9.        Maior  gen.  John  Murray,  resumed. 

1815.     July  26.      Colonel  Codd,  acting  vice  Murray,  gone  to 
Islands. 

—  Oct.  3.         MaJor-gen.  John  Murray,  resumed. 

1824.    April  26.     Maior-gen.   Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,    Lieut. 
Governor. 


GOVERNORS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

1831.     July  21.      Major-gen.  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  Governor. 
1833.     May  7.        Lieut.-col.  Courtenay  Chambers,  Acting  Go- 
vernor. 

—  May  17.      Colonel  Sir  Charles  Felix  Smith,  ditto. 

—  June  26.      Major-gen.    Sir    James    Carmichael   Smyth, 

Lieut.-Govemor. 
1836.     Dec.  27.      Minor-gen.    Sir    James   Carmichael    Smyth, 

Governor. 
1835.     May  28.      Sir  Lionel  Smith,  ditto. 

—  June  17.     Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  ditto. 
1838.     March  6.     Major  W.  N.  Orange,  Acting  Governor. 

—  March  30.  Colonel  Thomas  Bunbury,  ditto. 

—  June  27.      Henry  Light,  Esq.,  Governor. 
1840.     Dea  8.        Sir  Henry  M*Leod,  ditto. 

—  Jan.  25.      Henry  Light,  Esq.,  resumed. 

1848.  May  19.      Wm.  Walker,  Esq.,  Lieut-Governor. 

1849.  Feb.  12.      Henry  Barkly,  Esq.,  Governor. 

1863.     May  11.     WiUiam  Walker,  Esq.,  Lieut.-Governor. 
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The  following  useful  Public  Officers  are  also  appointed  for  the 
Colony  of  British  Gusana, 

Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Bridges  throughout  Town  and 
Country,  or,  County  Overseers. 

Collector  of  Rum  Duties. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Buildings. 

Commissioners  of  Education. 

Loan  and  Immigration  Commissioners  of  Correspondence. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  (under  Ordinance  No.  19,  1845). 

Commissaries  of  Taxation. 

Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Committee  of  the  jLamatra  Canal. 

Post-holders  and  Superintendents  of  Rivers  and  Creeks. 

Sworn  Accountants  and  Book-keepers. 

Sworn  Translators. 

Sworn  Land  Surveyors. 

Commissioners  for  administering  Oaths  to  Affidavits  (under  Ordi- 
nance No.  21,  1845). 

Licensed  Auctioneers. 

Licensed  Weighers  or  Gaugers. 


HISTORICAL  INDKX. 


A. 

Abolition  of  Slavery,  Act  for,  i.  432 ; 
bill  for,  286,  432 

Aborigines,  i.  59 ;  characteristics,  61 ; 
dress,  62 ;  Language,  63 ;  tribes,  ib, ; 
religion,  ib, ;  skill  in  boat-building, 
66 

Agents,  or  attorneys  on  estates,  i.  318 

Amazon  river,  source,  i.  21,  99;  de- 
scent of,  by  Francisco  Orellana,  99 ; 
fabulous  description,  100 

Amazon  female  warriors,  i.  99 

America,  first  discoveries,  i.  89 

Amucu,  Lake,  i.  24 

Apprenticeship  Act,  L  393 ;  abolished, 

Assembly  of  Ten,  instituted,  i.  145, 237, 
240 

B. 

Banks,  ii.  62 
Barima,  i.  42 
Barkly,Henry,  Governor,  i.  510 ;  retires 

from  office,  517 
Basaltic  column,  i.  50 
Beard,  Henry,  appointed  President  of 

the  Court  of  Justice  of  Berbice,  i. 

382 ;   receives  his   oonmiission  as 

Lieutenant-Governor,  384 
Beaujon,  Anthony,  Governor,  i.  243; 

surrenders   to   the    English,   246; 

transfers  allegiance  to  the  English, 

re-ele<rted    governor,    278 ;    oeath, 

283 
Beckman,  Samuel,  Governor  of  £sse- 

auebo,  i.  147 
Benaim,  Martin,  early  discoverer,  i.  90 
Bentinck,  H,  W.,  Governor,  i.  284; 


retires  in  consequence  of  ill  healtfi, 
286;  reappointment,  294;  super- 
seded, 300;  appointed  Governor  of 
Berbice,  301 ;  death,  383 
Berbice,  river,  L  38 ;  Victoria  Re^ 
Lily,  39;  Christmas  cataract,  tb,, 
46;  rapids,  39;  tributary  streams, 
40 ;  cataracts,  45  ;  Fort  St.  Andries 
built,  138  ;  Fort  William,  ib. ;  New 
Amsterdam,  139 ;  plantations  laid 
out,  drainage  and  cuuals,  ib. ;  under 
the  management  of  Abraham  Van 
Peere,  146;  Herr  Lucas  Condrio, 
Governor,  147 ;  French  invasion, 
179;  capitulation  of  Fort  Nassau, 
and  ransom,  ib, ;  negotiations  re- 
specting the  TOiyment,  180 ;  colony 
ceded  to  five  Dutch  merchants,  ib. ; 
establishment  of  the  Berbice  Com- 
pany, 181 ;  inventory  of  eflfects,  182 ; 
articles  of  agreement,  184;  coffee 
first  cultivated,  186 ;  governor  and 
council  appointed,  188 ;  taxes  levied, 
189  ;  Bemhard  Waterham,  first  go- 
vernor, 190;  arrival  of  the  first 
predikant,  191 ;  pathways,  193 ;  re- 
oellions  of  the  slaves,  194;  John 
Frederic  Collier,  Governor,  ib.\  in- 
subordination of  the  military,  195  ; 
Hendrich  Jan  Van  Ryswick,  Go- 
vernor, 195 ;  open  rebellion  of  the 
slaves,  197 ;  Fort  Nassau  destroyed, 
200 ;  proclamations  of  premiums  and 
pensions,  204 ;  alarming  condition  of 
the  settlement,  206 ;  application  for 
assistance  to  the  States-General,  208 
expedition  sent  from  Holland,  ib. 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships,  212 
arrival  of  Colonel  de  Salve  with  six 
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inmsports,  214;  Fort  Nassau  re- 
stored by  Colonel  de  Salve,  216; 
insurrection  quelled,  217;  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  and  defence 
of  the  colony,  221 ;  taken  by  the 
English,  governed  by  Colonel  Aobert 
Kingston,  238;  captured  bv  the 
French,  and  shortly  after  ceaed  to 
the  Dutch,  239 ;  re-captured  by  the 
English,  247 ;  ceded  by  the  Peace  of 
Anuens  asain  to  the  Dutch,  257; 
Provisional  Government,  259 ;  sur- 
render to  the  English  under  Commo- 
dore Hood,  265 ;  resistance  of  the 
colonists  to  taxation,  281 ;  dissen- 
sions with  the  united  colonists  of 
Demerara  and  Esseauebo,  302 ;  su- 
periority of  the  proaucts,  378;  de- 
scription of  the  capital,  ib, ;  Willi^un 
Woodley  appointed  ffovemor,  379; 
succeeded  bv  Major  Dalrymple,  ib. ; 
Eobert  Goraon,  Governor,  id. ;  resig- 
nation and  succession  of  Major  Grant, 
380 ;  H.  W.  Bentinck  nonunated  go- 
vernor, ib. ;  maladministration  of 
n"ce,  382;  Boedel,  ib. ;  Henry 
d,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Justice,  ib. ;  appointed  governor, 
384 ;  union  of  the  colony  with  De- 
merara and  Essequebo,  and  conse- 
quent departure  of  the  Governor  of 
Berbice,  885 
Birds,i.27,  110,  111;  u.  82 
Bishonric  formed,  ii.  164 
Bounoaries,  L  3,  4, 145  ;  u.  34 
Bucks,  L  73,  263 ;  indolence  of,  ii.  107 

C. 
Canals,  i.  67,  139 ;  navigation,  228, 

231,238;  ii.  40 
Canoes,  L  66 
Caribs,  i.  70;  tradition  of  Baleigh,  71 ; 

origin,  72 ;  complexion,  73 ;  resem- 

blimoe    to    Eastern   nations,    74; 

skirmishes  with  the  Spaniards,  97 ; 

treatv  with  the  English,  295 
Carmicnael,  Major-G&n.,  Governor  of 

Demerara  and  Essequebo,  i.  301; 

death,  303 
Cassava^root,  i.  82, 112 
Cataracts,  i  33 ;  Christmas,  39 ;  Itabu, 

ib.;  Essequebo,   44;    Berbice,  45; 

Corentyn,  46 ;  Sir  T.  C.  Smith's,  ib. ; 

Governor  Barkly's,  47 ;  Sir  John  Bar- 
row's, ib. ;  Mcta,  97 


Children,  N^ro,  i.  408 

Chinese,  likeness  to  tlie  Caribs,  i.  73 ; 
emigration  to  Guiana,  478;  ar- 
rival of,  647,  479;  characteristics, 
479 

Christopher  Columbus,  i.  90 

Church  and  Poor  Fund,  i.  366 

Churches,  L  139;  Episcopal,  289; 
Roman,  366 ;  list  of,  ii.  163 

Crystal  mines,  i.  54 

Civil  List,  i.  327,  415,  452,  505 ;  pro- 
posed reduction  of,  ii.  29 

Clunate,  n.  77 ;  diseases  incidental  to, 
79  ;  effects  of,  103 

Coffee,  i.  137;  cultivated  in  Berbice, 
186,  254 ;  enormous  duties  on,  iL  15 

Collier,  John  Frederic,  Governor  of 
Berbice,  i.  194 

Compensation  money,  i.  409 

Conorio,  Herr  Lucas,  Governor  of  Ber- 
bice, i.  147 

Convicts,  table  of,  iL  75 

Coolie,  Coolie  emigration  from  Cal- 
cntitk,  i.  467 ;  bounties  allowed  them 
in  Guiana,  468 ;  resemblance  between 
the  Bucks  and  Hill  Coolies,  469; 
personal  characteristics,  difference 
Detween  the  Coolies  of  Calcutta  and 
of  Madras,  470;  love  of  finery,  471 ; 
superiority  of  the  Calcutta  Coolie, 
ib.;  report  concerning  the  Madras  ' 
Coolie,  ib.;  degraded  habits,  472; 
sirdars,  473;  diseases  consequent 
on  change  of  climate,  474;  return 
of  numbers,  ib. ;  their  savings,  ib. 

Copper  money,  i.  367 

Corentyn  river,  L  36 ;  tributaries,  ib., 
37 ;  cataracts,  46 

Cotton,  wool,  i.  121,  137 ;  trees,  140, 
224;  average  produce,  254;  duties 
and  average  profit,  ii.  15 

Creoles,  i.  314 ;  derivation  of  the  word, 
ib.;  erroneous  opixiions  reroeodng 
them,  ib. ;  characteristics,  316,  4M ; 
labourers,  483 ;  tariff  of  work,  485 : 
social  position,  ii.  2;  ethnologioai 
changes,  3 ;  difference  between  the 
Creole  of  the  town  and  of  the 
country,  4;  love  of  finery,  5;  pos- 
session of  land,  6;  villages,  7; 
Sketches  of  Creole-Negro  life,  81 
low  state  of  morals,  11 ;  baptisml^ 
register,  12 

Custom-house,  i.  236 ;  official  changes, 
ii.  60 
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Dagerat,  plantation,  i.  205 
Dalrymple,    Major-General,   Goyeraor 

of  Berbice,  i.  379 
Demerara,  river,  L  28 ;  cstaract,  iL ; 

Slantationa  first  laid  oat,  226 ;  con- 
itions  accorded  to  the  settlers  bj 
the  chamber  of  Zealand,  ib. ;  drain- 
a^,  227;  windmills,  229;  separa- 
tion of  the  colony  from  Eseequebo, 
and  Jan  Comelis  van  der  Heuvel  ap- 
pointed Commander,  230 ;  first  preai- 
kant,  f^. ;  canals,  231 ;  persevering 
labours  of  the  settlers,  232 ;  beauty 
of  the  country,  233  ;  courts  of  jus- 
tice, 234;  Eveleary  or  Kingstown 
built,  236;  arrival  of  English  and 
other  settlers,  238;  Demerara  sur- 
rendered by  Governor  Van  Sohuilen- 
nto  tne  English  under  Lord 
lejfid.;  Colonel  Robert  Kings- 
ton appointed  Governor,  239;  pass 
through  the  French  to  the  Dutch, 
ib.;  regulations  for  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  slaves  and  their  property, 
240;  vendue  offices,  241;  united  to 
the  colony  of  Essequebo,  243 ;  dis- 
stttisfaction  agamst  the  Dutdi  ^- 
yemment,  ib,;  English  expedition 
under  Major-Genenl  Whyte,  244; 
terms  of  capitulation  granted  to 
General  Bcamjon,  24o;  British 
militia  corps,  248 ;  blockhouses,  249 ; 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  267;  Go- 
vernor Meerten's  unpopularity,  260 ; 
captured  by  Commodore  Hood, 
articles  of  oupitulation,  266 ;  Colonel 
Nicholson,  Uovemor,  287 ;  Colond 
Hoes,  Goyemor,  290 ;  formal  union 
with  Essequebo,  302;  dissensions 
with  Berbice,  ib.;  division  into 
parishes,  866 ;  prospectus  of  the  East 
Coast  Eailway,  497 

Devil's  Hock,!.  49 

De  Yries,  Captain,  i.  140 

Diamonds,  i.  66 

Diseases,  Tables  of,  iL  129 

Drainage,  i.  227 ;  subsoil,  601 ;  iL  40 

Dutch,  &nit  settlement,  i.  43;  New 
Zealand  settlement,  105 ;  greatly  ex- 
tended, 132;  two  churdiee  built, 
ib.;  union  of  the  seven  provinces, 
133 ;  monopoly  granted  for  the 
importation  of  negro  slaves,  134; 
West  India  Comoany,  ib,;  set- 
tlements in  Essequeoo,  137,  141 ;  re- 


eulations  respecting  the  slave  iiade, 
188 ;  propontion  «  Jndatkk  Ca- 
simir  Coimt  Uanoyer,  149;  disaola- 
tkm  of  Hit  West  India  Company, 
lormatioii  of  a  new  one,  and  the  As- 
sembly of  Ten  appointed,  145  ;  trans- 
fer of  Berbice  to  Abraham  Van 
Peere,  146 ;  life  of  Dutch  planters, 
160 ;  slave  market,  164 ;  expeditions 
against  the  Bush  Negroes,  170; 
^^ch  ajzgressions  against  the 
Dutch,  177;  the  Berbice  Company, 
181;  rebellion  of  the  slaves  and 
sufferings  of  the  planters,  197 ;  Fort 
Nassau  destroyed,  200;  proclama- 
ti(His  of  premiums  and  pensions,  204 ; 
application  for  assistance  to  the 
States-General,  208 ;  expedition  sent 
from  Holland,  ib,;  instructions  to 
the  dbmmander.  Colonel  de  Salve, 
209;  arrivid  of  the  Dutch  ships, 
212;  insurrection  ouelled,  217; 
sickness  amongst  the  Dutch  troops, 
219 :  settlements  in  Demerara,  224 ; 
ooncutions  accorded  to  the  settlers  by 
the  Chamber  t>f  Zealand,  226;  aver- 
sion of  the  settlers  to  the  govern- 
•ment  of  DemenMna,  243 ;  surrender 
of  Essequebo  anid  Demerara  to  the 
Engliah  under  M^or-General  Whyte, 
•244;  the  odonies  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  267 ;  mortaUty  of 
the  troops,  261:  maladmimstration 
of  the  united  colonies  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  ib,;  mutinj  of  the 
troops.  262 ;  friendly  relations  with 
the  Bucks,  or  native  Indians,  263 

E. 

Earthquakes,  i.  67 ;  ii.  86,  92 

El  Dorado,  L  26,  94 ;  French  efforts  to 
discover  it,  101 ;  fabulous  accounts, 
124;  its  non-existence  proved  by 
Humboldt,  126 

Emandpaticm,  L  4SS 

Embankments,  L  10 

Emigration,  L  446 

Entomology,  i.  27 

E8se<iuebo,  source  oi,  L  21 ;  river,  30 ; 
origin  of  name,  31 ;  islands,  ib, ; 
colour  of  water,  ib.;  tributary 
streams,  33 ;  sugar  bank,  35 ;  lower 
Essequebo,  36 ;  cataracts,  43 ;  Dutch 
settlements,  ii, ;  Dutch  plantations, 
137 ;  commission  of  management 
sent  out  from  the  Weai  India  Com- 
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pany,  New  Zealand  and  Middlebuiffh 
erected,  141 ;  apoointment  of  the 
Kamer  Zealand,  142 ;  Hendrich  Roll, 
Governor,  144;  De  Yonge,  Samuel 
Beckman,  Governors,  147;  res^ar 
cler^  appointed,  id. ;  piratical  ex- 
pedition of  French  vessels,  178 ; 
Feter  Van  Der  Heyden  Resen,  Com- 
mander, ib. ;  separation  of  the  colony 
of  Demerara,  2oO ;  taken  possession 
of  by  Lord  Rodney,  238 ;  Colonel 
Robert  Kingston  appointed  Governor, 
239 ;  the  French  take  possession,  but 
shortly  after  cede  to  the  Butch, 
ib. ;  regulations  for  the  sale  of  slaves 
and  their  property,  240;  vendue 
offices,  241 ;  the  colony  united  to 
Demerara,  243 ;  English  expedition 
under  Major-General  Whyte,  244; 
terms  of  capitulation,  246;  British 
militia  corps,  248 ;  block-houses, 
249 ;  Spanish  piracies,  ib. ;  British 
regulations,  250;  average  produce 
and  provisions,  254;  the  peace  of 
Amiens  restores  the  colony  to  the 
Dutch,  257 ;  appointment  of  Go- 
vernor Meertens,  259 ;  hb  unpopu- 
laritv,  260 ;  mortality  amongst  .the 
newly -arrived  Dutch  troops,  261 ; 
maladministration  of  the  civil  service, 
ib.;  capture  of  the  colony  under 
Commodore  Hood,  265 ;  articles  of 
capitulation.  Colonel  Nicholson  ap- 
pointed provisionary  governor,  277 ; 
Colonel  Ross,  Governor  of,  -290 ; 
formal  consolidation  with  Demerara, 
302 ;  differences  with  the  colony  of 
Berbice,  ib. ;  divided  into  parishes, 
365 ;  penal  settlement,  489 


Ferry-boats,  ii.  75 

Fevers,  L  455,  ii.  107 ;  deaths  bv,  129 ; 
yellow,  130 

Fires,  ii.  27,  54 ;  in  Georgetown,  55 

Fishes,  i,  120;  ii.  82 

Food,  of  the  negroes,  i.  157 

Forests,  i.  26 

Fort  Island,  i.  33 ;  church  built,  132 

Fort  Nassau,  i.  41;  attacked  by  the 
English,  142 ;  bombardment  by  the 
French,  179;  blown  up,  200;  re- 
built, 216 

Fort  William,  i  139 


Frauendorf,  Jan  Christian,  predikant,  i. 

191 
Free  Trade,  i.  497 
Fruits,  i.  120,  ii.  83 


G^rgetown,  i.  29 

Gold,  i.  53.  66,  92;  mines,  111 

Gordon,  Robert,  Governor  of  Berbice, 
i.  379 ;  resigns,  380 ;  death,  ib. 

Governors.  Anthony  Beaujon,  first 
Governor  of  the  united  oolony,  i. 
278  ;  H.  W.  Bentinck,  284 ;  Mont- 
^mery,  287;  Colonel  Nicholson, 
,ib.\  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross,  290; 
Major-General  Dalrymple  and  H. 
AW  Bentinck,  294;  Major-General 
Carmichael,  301  ;  Bricsamer-General 
Murray,  304 ;  Major-General  Sir  B. 
d'Urban,  360 ;  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth,  391 ; 
H.  Light,  43t);  U.  Barkly,  510; 
Walker,  518 

Granite  columns,  i.  51 

Grant,  Major,  Governor  of  Berbice,  i. 
380 

Guiana.  Boundaries,  i.  2 ;  extent,  3  ; 
rivers,  5 ;  soil,  8 ;  sand-hills,  13 ; 
mountains,  15 ;  Roraima  highest 
point,  21 ;  sources  of  great  rivers, id. ; 
savannahs,  23;  Lake  Amucu,  24; 
Lake  Farima  and  the  El  Dorado,  25 ; 
forests,  26;  vegetation  and  insect 
life,  27 ;  birds,  S. ;  river  Demerara, 
28  ;  Georgetown,  29 ;  river  Esse- 
Cfuebo,  30  ;  colour  of  the  waters,  31 ; 
islands,  ib. ;  Fort  Island,  33 ;  sea  of 
Farima,  supposed  El  Dorado,  34; 
banks  of  Essequebo,  guard-house, 
35;  Lower  Essequebo,  36;  river 
Corentyn,  ib. ;  river  Berbice,  88 ; 
Christmas  cataract,  39 ;  rapids,  ib. ; 
Tehmehri  picture-writing,  40 ;  tribu- 
tary streams,  ib. ;  Fort  Nassau,  41 ; 
New  Amsterdam,  ib. ;  river  Waini, 
ib. ;  river  Barima,  42  ;  river  Pome- 
roon,  ib. ;  first  Dutch  settlement, 
43 ;  cataract  of  the  Essequebo,  44 ; 
cataracts,  Berbice,  45 ;  cataracts, 
Corentyn,  46 ;  Sir  James  Carmichael 
Smyth  s  cataract,  ib. ;  Governor 
Barkly,  47  ;  river  Branoo,  48  ; 
Devil's  Rock,  49 ;  Indian  traditions, 
50 ;  rocks,  water-jar,  Kamai,  61 ; 
hieroglyphics,  ib. ;  metallic  strata^ 
53;  quartz,  54;  crystal  columns, 
saltpetre,    55 ;    crystal   mountains, 
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(6,;  gold  mine,  56;  extinct  vol- 
canoes, id.;  Marowini  pebbles,  id.', 
plants  and  flowers,  57;  aborigines, 
59 ;  characteristics,  61 ;  dress,  62 ; 
Indian  tribes,  63;  mauritea-palm, 
67 ;  Wourali  poison,  68 ;  minor  native 
tribes,  76 ;  varieties  of  language,  78 ; 
weapons  of  war,  79 ;  domestic  life, 
80 ;  moral  and  social  characteristics, 
83;  arts  and  agriculture,  85;  re- 
ligious ideas,  8/ ;  Columbus  dis- 
covers Guiana,  90,  91;  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  91 ;  Spanish  expedition  under 
Vincent  Janez  Pinzon,  92 ;  cruel 
policy  of  the  Spaniards,  93  ;  fabulous 
accountsofEl  Dorado,  94:;  governor 
sent  to  Tiinadad,  95 ;  Don  Diego  de 
Ordas,  Governor  of  Quito,  ib.;  as- 
cends the  Orinoco,  96;  builds  St. 
Thomas  of  Guiana,  97;  skirmishes 
with  the  Caribs,  ib. ;  Gonzalo  Fizarro, 
Governor  of  Quito,  ib. ;  land  expedi- 
tion in  Ghiiana,  98 ;  unsuccessful 
termination,  100;  French  expedi- 
tions, 101;  successive  Spanish  ex- 
peditions, 102;  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  New  Zealand  formed,  105 ; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  against 
the  Spaniards,  109 ;  Captam  Kc^s 
sent  out  hj  Raleigh,  115 ;  Raleigh's 
expedition  in  1596, 118 ;  his  account, 
119 ;  Mr.  Masham's  account  of  the 
country,  120 ;  grand  expedition  sent 
bjr  James  I.  under  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, 122;  death  of  young  Widter 
Raleigh,  123 ;  disastrous  termination 
and  return  of  Sir  Walter  to  England, 
ib. ;  £1  Dorado  delusions,  125 ;  un- 
successful attempts  at  settlements 
bv  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  129 ; 
Enj^lish  colony  at  Faramariboo,  131 ; 
nmon  of  seven  Frotestant  provinces, 
133;  Dutch  West  India  Company 
established,  ib. ;  introduction  and 
origin  of  the  slave  trade,  1 34 ;  British 
sanction  to  slavery,  136 ;  improve- 
ment of  the  land  bv  slave  labour,  ib  ; 
cotton,  co£fee,  ana  sugar-cane  culti- 
vated with  success  by  the  Dutch, 
137 ;  New  Amsterdam,  139 ;  Jan 
Yander  Goss,  Governor,  140;  dif- 
ficulties of  the  early  settlers,  141; 
boundaries  established  by  Hendrich 
Roll,  Governor  of  Essequebo,  144 ; 
creaks,  ib. ;  dissolution  of  the  West 
India  Company  and  formation  of  a 


new  one,  145 ;  Herr  Lncas  Condrio, 
Governor  of  Berbice,  147 ;  De  Yonge 
and  Beckman,  Governors  of  Esse- 
quebo, ib. ;  luxuries  of  the  Dutch 
planters,  149;  slave  market,  164; 
French  aggressions  against  the 
Dutch,  177 ;  Fort  Nassau  taken  by 
the  French  and  ransomed  by  the 
Dutch,  179;  establishment  of  the 
Berbice  Companv,  181;  unsuccess- 
ful search  for  gold  by  Simon  Abra- 
hams, ib. ;  governor  and  council  of 
Berbice,  188;  revolt  of  the  slayes 
and  destruction  of  Fort  Nassau,  200 ; 
assistance  sent  from  Holland  to  the 
Dutch  settlers,  208;  the  insurrec- 
tion quelled  by  Colonel  de  Salve, 
217;  arrangements  for  the  future 
protection  of  the  colony  of  Berbice, 
221 ;  first  settlements  m  Demerara, 
224;  the  colony  declared  indepen- 
dent and  a  commander  appointed, 
230;  Eveleary  or  Kingstown  built, 
235 ;  the  English  settle  in  numbers 
in  Demerara,  238 ;  the  colonies  of 
Demerara  and  Essequebo  taken  by 
the  EnjgUsh  under  Lord  Rodney, 
ib.;  union  of  the  colonies  of  Esse- 
quebo and  Demerara,  243 ;  English 
expedition  from  Barbadoes  under 
Major-General  Whyte,  244 ;  arrange- 
ments with  the  Dutch,  246 ;  British 
regulations,  250;  average  produce 
of  the  three  colonies,  254 ;  state  of 
societv,  255  ;  hospitality  of  the 
Britisn  planters,  256;  the  colonies 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  the 
Dutch,  257 ;  oisastrous  consequences 
to  the  settlers,  258 ;  civil  and  po- 
litical confusion,  259 ;  the  Bucks  or 
native  Indians,  263 ;  the  three 
colonies  taken  by  the  English,  under 
Commodore  Hood,  and  first  called 
British  Guiana,  265 ;  administration 
of  the  colonies  previously  to  their 
occupation  by  the  English,  271 ; 
state  of  prosperity  and  increase  of 
slaves,  275 ;  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine,  276;  Anthony  Beau- 
ion  swears  allegiance  to  George  the 
Third,  and  is  appointed  Governor  by 
the  English,  278 ;  capitation  iaj^b. ; 
H.  W.  Bentinck  appointed  Governor, 
284;  issue  of  paper  money,  285; 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,   286;    finally  carried,    287; 
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arriTBl  of  missionaries,  id.;  the  first 

Stisoopal  church  estdblished,  289 ; 
utch  lauffuage  forbidden  in  the 
courts  of  law,  290;  oomage  and 
paper  money,  291;  vessels  of  war 
tor  the  protection  of  the  colonies, 
393 ;  armed  convoys  for  the  protec- 
tion of  merchant  ships,  294;  reap- 
pointment of  Governor  Bentincr, 
who  had  retired  from  ill  health,  id, ; 
expedition  against  the  Bucks  and 
the  Maroons,  id,;  treaty  with  the 
King  of  the  Caribs,  296  ;  memorial 
of  the  financial  representatives,  296 ; 
the  memorial  suppressed  by  Governor 
Bentinck,  299;  taxation,  t^.;  the 
English  government  require  reports 
on  the  general  state  of  the  colony, 
slaves.  Clergy,  &c.,  300 ;  dissensions 
between  the  governor  and  Mr.  Van 
Berchel,  ib, ;  recal  of  the  governor, 
Mr.  Bentindc,  16. ;  Major  Carmichael 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  301 ; 
remodelling  of  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
id,;  Demerara  and  Essequebo  for- 
mally united,  302;  dissensions  be- 
tween  the  united  colonv  and  Berbice, 
id. ;  abolition  of  the  college  of  finan- 
cial representatives,  303 ;  extension 
of  the  ri^t  of  suffrage,  ib. ;  contro- 
versy with  the  Home  Government 
and  consequent  changes,  304 ;  Briga- 
dier-General Murray,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  306;  Scotch  emigrants, 
307;  daring  outrage  by  the  Scotch 
asainst  Herr  Van  Berchel,  fiscal 
of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  308 ; 
introduction  of  European  women, 
309 ;  consequent  moral  improve- 
ment, 310;  separation  of  the  white 
and  coloured  classes,  312;  educa- 
tion of  the  coloured  population, 
313;  improvement  in  tneir  social 
position,  814;  Creoles,  ib.;  their 
characteristics,  316 ;  increasing 
wealth  of  the  colonies,  317;  indo- 
lence and  luxurious  habits  of  the 
phinters,  318;  agents  or  attomevs 
on  estates,  id.  ;  absenteeism,  319 ; 
improved  treatment  of  the  slaves, 
increased  indulgences,  320;  treat- 
meVt  of  the  sick,  321 ;  attachment 
to  the  missionaries,  322;  mistaken 
views  of  the  missionaries  respecting 
freedom,  323 1  contrast  between  the 
Bhtiah  and  Dutch  planters,  324; 


amalgamation  of  Uie  English  Iswi 
with  the  old  Dutch  code,  336; 
table  of  fixed  salaries,  327 ;  r^is- 
tration  of  slaves,  328 ;  statitfcicB  of 
population,  329 ;  increase  of  sugar 
plantations,  ib. ;  revolution  in  agri- 
cultural affiBors,  ib.;  life  ol  the 
overseer,  330 ;  dissipation  and  dud- 
ling  among  the  settlers,  331 ;  militia 
force,  332;  regulations,  333;  fiie 
companies  first  formed,  334;  irk- 
some duties  of  the  militia,  t^.; 
curious  assemblage  of  the  various 
classes,  335;  decrease  of  duelling 
with  abolition  of  militia,  336;  in- 
difference to  life,  ib. ;  yellow  fever, 
337  ;  political  excitement,  quanels 
of  W.  H.  Bough,  the  president  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  338 ;  his  sus- 
pension, and  arrival  from  England 
of  his  successor,  Charles  Wray,  343  ; 
schools  for  slave  children,  id. 
secret  discontent  of  the  slaves,  343 ; 
debates  in  the  Home  Government  on 
slaverv,  344 ;  secret  societies  among 
the  slaves,  and  vague  notions  of 
freedom,  345;  Missionary  Smith, 
ib. ;  conspiracy  of  the  slaves,  345 ; 
plan  of  operations,  347;  rencontre 
with  the  governor,  350;  militaij 
called  out,  ib.;  martial  law  pco- 
claimed,351;  demands  of  the  slaves, 
352;  summary  punishment  of  the 
prisoners,  353 ;  prodamations  of  the 
governor,  ib.;  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaders, 364 ;  trial  and  sentence  of 
Missionary  Smith,  355 ;  moral  weak- 
ness of  tl^  slaves  the  cause  of  their 
failure,  358 ;  martial  law  abolished, 
359  ;  addresses  and  conffratulatioiii, 
360 ;  presentations  of  plate,  money, 
&c.,  to  the  ofEicers,  ib. ;  expense  of 
the  insurrection,  ib, ;  new  issue  of 
colonial  paper-money,  ib. ;  mission- 
aries expelled,  ib. ;  recal  of  Go- 
vernor Murray,  361 ;  government 
assumed  by  Major-General  Sir  Ben- 
jamin d' Urban,  ib.;  purchase  of 
freedom  by  the  slaves,  363;  new 
office  of  "protector  of  slaves"  J 
created,  364;  Colonel  Younf  i^  | 
pointed,  ib.;  Demerara  and  Esse-'  ' 
quebo  divided  into  parishes,  365; 
increase  of  churches  and  clergy,  first 
Roman  Catholic  church,  36o;  re- 
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ffistry  of  baptisms,  inarriages,  and 
burials,  id.;  establishment  of  the 
"Church  and  Poor's  Fund,"  ib,; 
Bvitish  coin  becomes  a  legal  tender, 
867;  relative  value  of  money  and 
coins,  368 ;  rate  of  exchange,  i6, ; 
purdiase  of  estates  on  credit,  369 ; 
nonours  enjoved  bj  landed  proprie- 
tors, 370;  decline  of  prosperity, 
371 ;  oninions  of  the  abolitionists, 
372;  aimimition  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  374 ;  declining  prospects  of 
the  ]^anter8,  id. ;  exultation  of  the 
davea,  375;  violent  tone  of  the 
press,  publication  of  the  ColonUi 
and  the  CAromeie  suspended,  376 ; 
onkrs  in  council,  ib. ;  judicial  en- 
actments for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves,  38/ ;  inferior 
courts  of  justice,  capitation  tax, 
888 ;  Boards  of  Health,  ib. ;  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban^  389 ; 
Sir  James  Garmichael  Smyth  as- 
sumes ^ihe  government,  391 ;  his 
proclamations  to  the  slaves,  392 ; 
decisive  measures  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, 393 ;  Act  of  Apprenticeship 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
t^. ;  abstract  of  the  Act,  394; ;  abo- 
Jition  of  the  use  of  the  whip,  396 ; 
immediate  effect  of  the  "  apprentice- 
ship," 396;  rejoicings  of  the  co- 
loured population,  397  ;  various 
opinions  respecting  the  apprentice- 
ship, 398 ;  (difficult  position  of  the 
Sluiters,  399 ;  disaffection  amongst 
lie  negroes,  who  refuse  to  work, 
401;  leaders  of  the  strike  brought 
to  trial  and  punished,  402 ;  prompti- 
tude and  ener^  of  Sir  J.  Smyth, 
403 ;  libels  agunst  him,  405 ;  peti- 
tions to  the  Home  Government  for 
his  removal,  406;  domestic  habits 
and  household  of  the  negroes,  407; 
compensation  money  for  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  409 ;  difficulties 
of  its  settlement,  ib.  ;  injurious 
effects  of  the  compensation  money 
on  the  middle  classes,  410;  free 
coloured  people,  411;  decrease  in 
the  popuktion,  412 ;  probable 
causes,  413 ;  introduction  of  the 
title  t)f  High  Sheriff  of  British 
Guiana,  414  ;  civil  list  arranged  by 
Sir  Lionel  Smyth,  415 ;  abuses  in 


the  patent  offices,  416  ;  retirement 
of  Chief  Justice  Wray,  and  succes- 
sion of  Hon.  J.  H.  Bent,  417  ;  his 
character,  418  ;  fresh  attacks  of  the 
Guiana  CAromeie,  419  ;  opinions  and 
forbearance  of  Governor  Smyth,  421 ; 
introduction  of  Savings'  Banks, 
422 ;  establishment  of  the  British 
Guiana  and  Branch  Colonial  banks, 
ib. ;  courts  of  justice  opened  to  the 
public,  423  ;  the  title  ot  lieutenant- 
ffovemor  dmnged  to  governor,  ib. ; 
death  of  Governor  Smvth,  424 ; 
temporary  command  of  Colonel  Bun- 
bury,  428  ;  injudieiouB  enactments, 
429  ;  attempt  to  abolish  the  system 
of  apprenticeship,  ib. ;  Henry  Light 
asssumes  the  government,  430; 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  ib. ; 
bill  to  abolish  the  apprenticeship 
earned,  481 ;  enactment  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  system  of  apntentice- 
ship,  483 ;  provision  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  pnedial  labourers,  433; 
tour  of  inspection  by  the  governor, 
434  ;  despondency  and  difficulties  of 
the  planters,  435  ;  anomalous  state 
of  society, '436;  apathy  and  indo- 
lence of  the  nesToes,  437 ;  Sunday 
and  other  schools  established,  438 ; 
the  planter  and  the  freed  slave  at 
the  oar  of  justice,  ib.;  division 
into  counties,  439;  passing  of  the 
Vagrant  Act,  440;  institution  of 
the  police  office  at  Georgetown,  441 ; 
police  regulations,  ib.;  proposed 
loan  for  the  purposes  of  immi^tion, 
442 ;  opposition,  448 ;  petition  sent 
to  Lord  John  Bnssell  oy  Governor 
Light,  444  ;  importance  of  immigra- 
tion, 445 ;  importation  of  West  Indian 
voluntaiT  labourers,  448 ;  their  cha- 
racteristics, 449;  "Voluntary  Sub- 
scription Immigration  Society,  451  ; 
failure  of  the  scheme,  ib. ;  new 
civil  list,  arrau^  by  Sir  Henry 
Macleod,  452;  import  duties,  453; 
bounties  and  privile^  granted  to 
immigrants,  454;  importation  of 
Portuguese  labourers  from  Madeira, 
ib. ;  description  of  their  habits,  455 ; 
their  religion  and  superstitions,  456 ; 
physical  and  moral  attributes,  457 ; 
nigh  rate  of  wa^es,  458;  miasma 
and  consequent  diseases  among  the 
emigrants,  459 ;  great  mortality,  460 ; 
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tc  immi^tion  stopped  aiui 
I J  i  900  ui  t  nued ,  4G 1 ;  emi- 
Irn  the  East,  ih, ;  mcasaroH 
Ihe  authorities  in  Madeira 
Ic  emigration,  462;  stores, 
hi  ops,  4C3  ;  introduction  of 
111  shops  bj  tbc  Portugnese 
l-^nou*  prtiQts,  4fi5  \  Portii 
Iksters,  ifiG  ;  (wsentiftl  ser 
Tendered   to  th<^  colony, 

lie  negroes,  4fi7 ;  cfx^her 
jim,  ft.;  "  bQl  cooUt^a/ 
Lirted  from  Calcutta,  4G8 
Ld  fit  her  iinsmtAble  chisaca 
ll  to  the  cnlony,  ihr,  per- 
fcearance  of  tlie  "  coolie/ 
loe  to  the  "  Bucks,"  469 

sheriff  Whinfeld  respecting 
|('3,"471i  degrudcd  habits, 
Ihirs,  473;  pauperisni,  474 
eoolics  in  number  to 
ih.  \  difficulties  of  the 
I  ft  the  enmneijjatiaii,  475 
I  carrviiiy;  out  the  scheme 
liattitm,  470^  frauiia  pmr*- 
Ite  distribution  of  bounties 


troops  or  militin  force,  499;  attempts 
at  reduction  of   "^h^^  id.;  <»it9e- 

qncDt  riots,  600  j  CTperinieat  in  sub- 
soil drainage,  ih,;  total  f&ilare  of 
e:^  pendente,  601 ;  introduction  of 
trial  hj  jurr,  502 ;  fatal  oonse- 
quenecs  of  tfie  new  Sugw  Bill,  pe- 
tition to  Parliament,  503;  uncertain 
prospects  of  the  colony,  504;  pro* 
posed  reduction  of  tbe  salaries  of 
the  nivil  hst,  505;  memorial  to  Par- 
liament rejected,  ib. ;  depreciation 
of  property,  506  J  disuniou  between 
Governor  Light  and  the  comhined 
court,  508;  the  governor's  retire- 
ment from  tbe  administration,  Wil- 
liAtn  Walker  sworn  in  Lieutenimt- 
Goi'ernor,  500 ;  arrival  of  Henry 
Barklj  as  Governor,  510 ;  over- 
clouded prospects  of  the  colony, 
Gil;  difficulties  of  the  governors 
position,  513;  introdortiou  of  tbc 
tread-mill  and  fl ogling,  Trespass 
Billi  loan  raised  in  England,  513; 
renewaJ  of  the  eivil  list,  5f4;  sup- 
plies granted  tt>fl-ards  ecclcsiaarical 
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lors,  52 ;  fire  offices  established,  55 ; 
Boards  of  Health,  f^. ;  charitable  in- 
stitutions, 56 ;  official  changes  in 
the  cnstom-boose,  60 ;  public  build- 
ings^ 63;  erection  of  tne  barracks 
of  Eveleary,  65 ;  local  newspapers, 
67 ;  schools  and  colleges,  68 ;  ceme- 
teries, 69 ;  penal  settlement,  73  ; 
officers  connected  with  it,  74 ;  intro- 
duction of  steam-ferries,  75 ;  tables 
of  temperature,  80 ;  tables  of  varia- 
tions m  the  weather,  82;  earth- 
auakes,  86;  tables  showing  the 
direction  of  the  wind  for  five  years, 
1 88 ;  thunder  and  lightning,  91 ; 
rainy  season,  97;  comets,  101 ;  fevers, 
108;  medical  statistics,  110;  com- 
parative mortality  of  black  and  white 
troops^  128;  yellow  fevers,  130; 
Captain  Tulluck's  report,  132 :  ratio 
of  mortality  of  white  troops,  134; 
medical  statistics,  135;  history  of 
Moravian  missionaries,  137;  list  of 
Episcopalian  church  establishmcuts, 
lo2 ;  Dissenting  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic establishments,  167 


H. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  expedition  to  Sierra 
Leone  for  slaves,  i.  136 

Health,  ii.  78  •  I 

Herjulfsson,  Bjame,  dicoverer  of  Ame-  j 
rica,  i.  90  ' 

Heuvel,  Jan  Comelis  van  der,  com- 
mander of  Demerara,  i.  230 

Hicrodyphics,  i.  39,  51 ;  resemblance 
to  tne  Hebrew  alphabet,  53  | 

Hospitab,  ii.  57 

I. 

Immigration,  Scotch,  i.  307,  445 ; 
from  Madeira,  457;  from  the  £ast 
Indies,  461 

Indians,  tribes,  i.  63;  Arrawaks,i6.;  Wa- 
cawoios,  65 ;  Warrows,  ib. ;  Macousi, , 
68 ;  Caribs,  70 ;  minor  tribes,  76 ; 
estimated  numbers,  language,   78; 
weapons,  79 ;  music,  games,  (tomestic 
habits,    80;    food,    81;    fermented! 
liquors,  82 ;  revenge,  83 ;  chiefs,  85 ;  • 
marriage,  funeral  rites,  86 ;  priests, 
87 ;  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  to,  93 ; ' 
Indian  resistance,  94 ;  numbers  bap- ! 
tized  bj  Moravian  missionaries,  li.  \ 
VOL.  II.  2 


145 ;  readiness  to  receive  instruction, 

151 
Insects,  L  27,  31 
Insurrections  of  the  slaves,  i.  194 ;  of 

the  military,  195 ;  another,  197, 262 ; 

negro,  34/ ;  of  the  apprentices,  401 
Islands,  Borselen,  i.   30;   Crab,  41 : 

Leguan,  225 


Jail,  i.  236;  ii.  71 

Justice,  Chief,  Wray,  i.  417;  J.  H. 
Bent,  id. ;  W.  Arrmdell,  ii.  47 


Kamer  Zealand,  i.  142 

Keyinis,  Captain,  his  voyages,  109, 
115,116;  fabulous  reports  by,  117; 
captures  St.  Thomas,  123;  com- 
mits suicide,  123 

Kingstown,  i.  235 

L. 

Labour,  of  the  negroes,  i.  156,  321 

Labourers,  i.  402 ;  description  of,  408, 
437 ;  imported,  448 ;  from  Madeira, 
457;  Chinese,  480;  habits,  4S3 

Lakes,  Amncu,  i.  24 ;  Farima,  25 

Landed  proprietors,  l  370 

Language,  Uarib,  i.  74,  78 

Le^an,  island,  cultivated,  i.  225 

Leif,  one  of  the  earliest  discoverers  of 
America,  i.  90 

Licee  money,  i.  143 

Liffht,  Henry,  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  i.  430 ;  sends  a  petition  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  444 ;  retirement 
from  office,  510 ;  is  knighted,  512 

Light-house,  ii.  65 

Light-ship,  ii.  65 

M. 

Madeira,  emi^tion  of  the  Portuguese 
labourers,  i.  554 ;  measures  for  pre- 
venting their  leaving  the  island,  462 

Makunaima,  good  spirit,  L  50 

Manoa,  or  El  Doraao,  i.  95 

Markets,  slave,  L  164;  Georgetown, 
iL  53 

Marriages,  i.63,  80, 86  ;  of  the  negroes, 
158,  411,  413 

Martines,  Don,  L  95 

Mauritia,  i^alm,  \.  ^T ,  ^% 

P 
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Meconia,  island,  extensive  plantations, 
i.  139 

Mcertcns,  Governor  of  Demerara  and 
Essequebo,  i.  259 

MAairie  system,  i.  486 

Middleburg,  Nieu,  i.  43 

Militia,  force  raised,  L 192  ;  dress,  284': 
regulations,  332  ;  duties,  334 ;  dis- 
continued, ib. 

^lissionaries,  first  introduction  ofj  i. 
287  ;  attachment  of  the  negroes  to, 
322  ;  their  implication  in  the  negro 
revolt,  347  ;  expelled,  360;  ii.  137 

Monkeys,  i.  57 

Montgomery,  James,  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, provisional  Governor  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  i.  286 ;  exchanges 
with  the  Governor  of  Berbice,  287 

Moravian  missionaries,  ii.  137 ;  pro- 
gress among  the  Indians,  139 

Morequito,  Indian  chief,  i.  106, 112 

Mosquitoes,  ii.  101 

Mountains,  i.  15;  Ouangouwai,  16; 
of  the  Sun,  ib. ;  of  Moon,  17  ;  Twa- 
sinkie,  18  ;  Kaimari,  23 

Murray,  Brigadier-General,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Demerara  and  Esse- 
qucbo,  i.  304 ;  memorial  against 
him,  338  ;  meeting  with  the  revolted 
slaves,  349  ;  his  proclamations,  353 ; 
establishes  courts-martial,  354 ; 
quells  the  insurrection,  ib. ;  his 
ffreat  popularity,  361 ;  recal  by  the 
Government,  ib. ;  presented  with 
plate  by  the  colonists,  ib. 

Musical  instruments  of  the  Indians,  i. 
80 ;  of  the  negroes,  157 

N. 

Negroes,  origin  of  slave  trade,  i.  134 ; 
sanction  of  the  English  Government 
to  slavery,  136 ;  African  negroes, 
152;  forms  of  worship,  154;  hard 
treatment,  155 ;  their  labour,  156 ; 
amusements,  157 ;  immorality  and 
degraded  state,  158;  different  races, 
160;  slave-market,  164;  prices  of 
slaves,  166 ;  Bush  ncgjroes,168 ;  their 
habits,  169  ;  expeditions  under  the 
Dutch  against  tnem,  170 ;  encamp- 
ments of  the  Bush  negroes,  172; 
fortitude  under  tortures,  173  ;  mu- 
lattoes,  quadroons,  samboes,  &c., 
174 ;  characteristics  of  the  mulatto, 
175;  partial  rebellions  in  Berbice, 


194 ;  o^n  rebellion,  197  ;  churdies 
and  ministers'  houses  respected, 
213  ;  the  insurrection  quelLra,  and 
their  punishment,  217  ;  repentance 
and  return  of  the  fugitives  to  work, 
220 ;  regulation  respecting  the  sale 
and  transfer  of  slaves  and  property, 
240  ;  jealousy  against  the  Bucks  or 
native  Indums,  263 ;  slave  trade 
abolished,  287 »  education  and  im- 
provement in  their  condition,  314 ; 
Creoles,  ib, ;  description  of  their 
prosperous  condition,  319 ;  effect  of 
missionary  preaching,  323 ;  estimate 
of  numbers  in  Guiana,  329  ;  aspimi^ 
tions  for  freedom,  345  ;  revolt,  347 ; 

Sunishmcnt,  353 ;  purchase  of  frce- 
om,  365 ;  protector  of  slaves,  364 ; 
Act  of  Apprenticeship,  393  ;  resbt- 
ance  to  tne  Act,  401 ;  habits  and 
nature  of  household,  407;  decline 
of  numbers,  412  ;  total  abolition  of 
slavery,  432  ;  apathjr  and  indolence 
in  their  free  condition,  437 ;  free 
negro  labourers  imported  to  Guiana, 
448  ;  contrast  of  character  between 
the  imported  Indian  and  that  of  the 
Guiana  Indian,  449  ;  become  landed 
proprietors,  483 ;  tariff  of  work, 
485  ;  M^tairie  system,  486  ;  suffer- 
ings in  Cuba,  li.  21 ;  baptised  by 
Moravian  misaionaries,  145. 

New  Amsterdam,  i.  41,  139  ;  attacked 
by  revolted  slaves,  196 ;  description 
of,  378 

Newspapers,  attacks,  i.  404 ;  libel  suit 
Guiana  Chronicle,  418  ;  local,  ii.  67 

New  Zealwd,  discovery  of  by  the 
Dutch,  1580,  i.  105 

Nicholson,  Colonel,  provisonary  Gover- 
nor, i.  277  ;  installed  Grovemor  of 
Demerara  and  Essequebo,  287  ;  re- 
tires, 290 

Nickeri,  Dutch  settlement,  i.  37 

Nicuessa,  Diego  de,  i.  93 

Nova  Zelandia,  i.  43 

0. 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  i.  91 ;  patent  granted 

by  Ferdinand,  92 
Onms,  Don  Diego  de,  i.  95 
Ordinances,  i.  388,    394,   422,   434. 

453,493,497,  501,  504,  514,515, 

ii.  56 
Orellana,  Francisco,  i.  99 ;   descends 
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Orinoco,  source  of,  i.  21 ;  ascent  of,  by 

Don  Diego  de  Ordas,  96 
Osaa,  Pedro  de,  expedition  and  death, 

i.  101 

P. 
Paper  money  issued,  i.  285,  292 
Parima,  lake,  L  25,  34;   river,  48; 

lake,  92 
Parrots,  i.  27 

Penal  settlement,  i.  489  ;  ii.  72 
Picture-writing,  i.  39,  51 
PinzoD,  Vincent  Janez,  i.  92 
Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  i.  98 ;   Governor  of 

Quito,   ib.\   deserted  by  Francisco 

Orellana,99 
Plantations,  i.  226 
Planters,  description  of,  i.  149,  434, 

502 ;    altered  fortunes,  ii.  13 ;    de- 

urcciation  of  property,  14 
Police  force,  i.  441 ;  establishment,  ii. 

51 
Polygamy,  i.  74,  80 
Ponieroon,  river,  i.   42;    first  Dutch 

settlements,  43 
Population,  Berbicc,  i.  219 ;  free,  256 ; 

negro,  254,  329,  412;   of  George- 
town, ii.  35,  39 
I>ostoffice,  L  236 


Quartz,  i.  54 


Q. 


R. 


Hailway  first  projected,  i.  497 ;  com- 
menced, ii.  64 

Hains,  ii.  95 ;  tables  of,  96,  97 

Sleigh,  Sir  Walter,  attempt  on  Guiana, 
i.  109 ;  his  singular  prophecy,  110 ; 
his  description  of  the  scenery,  ib.; 
proceeds  to  the  Orinoco,  112;  his 
reports,  113;  expedition  in  1596, 
116;  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  1597, 
118;  fresh  expedition,  1616,  122; 
Bacon's  advice,  121 ;  death  of  young 
Walter  Raleigh,  123 ;  return  of  Sir 
Walter  to  England,  123 

Rapids,  i.  39,  43 

(Religion  of  the  aborigines,  i.  63;  of 
the  negroes,  154 
Resen,  Peter  Van  Der  Hayden,  Com- 
mander of  Esse^uebo,  i.  178 
Revenge,  Indian,  i.  83 
Review  of  British  policy,  ii.  1 
^,  Rivers,  i.  5 ;  Demerara,  28 ;  Essequebo, 
30 ;    Corentyn,   36  ;   Berbice,   38  ; 


Waini,  42 ;  Barima,  ib,  ;  Pomeroon, 
ib. ;  Branco,  48 ;  Parima,  ib. 

Rocks,  i.  51 

Roll,  Hcndrich,  Grovemor  of  Essequebo, 
i.  144 

Roraima  mountain,  i.  21 

Ross,  liieutenant-Colonel  Andrew,  Go- 
vernor of  Demerara  and  Essequebo, 
i.  290;  retires,  294 

Ryswick,  Hcndrich  Jan  van,  Governor 
of  Berbice,  i.  195 

S. 

Salts,  i.  12 

Salve,  Colonel  de,  i.  208;  arrives  in 
Berbice,  ib.;  quells  the  negro  in- 
surrection, 217 

Sand,  i.  14 

Sand  banks,  i.  6 

Sand  hills,  i.  13,  41 

Savannahs,  i.  23,  67 

Schomburgk,  Sir  Robert,  i.  25,  39, 
49,  51,  52,  57 

Schools,  negro,  i.  342 ;  grammar,  493 ; 
ii.  68 

Sidenno,  Antonio,  i.  98 

Silver  mine,  i.  110 ;  money,  367 

Slavery,  demoralising  influence,  i.  174 

Slave  trade,  i.  134;  ships,  237;  abo- 
lished,   287 ;    increase  of,    ii.   22 
enormous  profits,  ib. 

Smith,  missionary,  mischievous  inter- 
ference with  the  slaves,  i.  345 ;  trial 
by  court-martial,  354 ;  his  sentence, 
355 ;  dies  in  prison,  ib. 

Smyth,  Sir  James  Carmichael,  ap{)oiuted 
governor  of  British  Guiana,  i.  391 ; 
his  proclamations,  392 ;  prompti- 
tude, 403 ;  personal  invectives  iii 
the  Guiana  Chronicle,  404;  death 
and  public  funeral,  424 ;  analysis  of 
his  character,  426 ;  his  tariff  of  nepro 
labour,  484 

Snakes,  encounter  with,  ii.  143 

Societies,  anti-slavery,  i.  442 ;  immi- 
gration, 451 ;  vanous,  ii.  61 ;  mis- 
sionary, 146 

Soils,  i.  8, 10 

Spices,  i.  140 

Stabroek,  town,  i.  235 ;  name  changed 
to  Georgetown,  302 

St.  Andries,  fort,  i.  138,  202 

St.  George,  first  episcopal  church,  i. 
289 

St.  Thomas,  of  Guiana,  founded,  i.  97 ; 
plundered,  ib. 
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Sub-soil,  drainage,  L  500 

Sugar  bank,  i.  35 

Sugar  canes,  i.  137,  140 

Sugar  mill3,  i.  229 

Sugar,  refining  prohibited  in  Berbice, 

190;  plantations,  224;  making,  229 ; 

produce,  254 ;  duties,  497 ;  li.  16 ; 

diminished  exports,  23 ;  slave,  24 
Superstitions,  of  the  Indians,  i.  50,  83 ; 

of  the  negroes,  154 
Surinam,  river,  i.  131;   Van  Hogen- 

heim.  Governor,  197,  199 

T. 

Taxes,  i.  188 ;  capitation,  278 ;  acre 
money,  280,  299 

Tehmehri,  picture-writinff,  i.  39 

Temperature,  ii.  79  ;  tables  of,  80,  84 

Thunder,  ii.  91 

Timber  tree?,  i.  27 

Tobacco,  i.  140  ;  duty  levied  on,  192 

Towns,  St.  Thomas,  i.  97  ;  Angostura, 
97 ;  Fort  WilUam,  138 ;  New  Am- 
sterdam, 139 ;  New  Middleburg, 
141 ;  Fort  Nassau,  142 ;  Fort  An- 
dries,  202;  Kingstown,  235;  Sta- 
brock,  ib. ;  Georgetown,  302 

Trinidad,  first  governor  sent  out,  i.  95 

Turtles,  i.  120 

U. 

Ulcers,  i.  455  ;  ii.  130 

Urban,  Sir  Benjamin  d',  assumes  the 
government  of  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quebo,  i.  361  ;  appointed  vice-ad- 
miral, 385  ;  retires  trom  ofiice,  389 ; 
his  character,  ib. ;  death  of  hi^  son. 
Captain  d'Urban,  ib. 


Van  der  Goss,  Jan,  governor,  i.  140 
Van  Pcere,  Abraham,  i.  146 


Vela,  Cape  de,  visited  by  Columbus, 

i.  92 
Vendue  o£Bk;e,  master,  L  221,  230,  240 ; 

abolished,  492 
Vera,  Domingo  de,  takes  possession  of 

Guiana,  L  107 ;  his  manifesto,  ib, 
Vespucci,  Amerigo,  i.  90 
Victoria  Regia,  Ely,  i.  39 
Volcanoes,  extinct,  i.  56. 


W. 

Wacq[uename,  island,  cultivated,  i.  224 

Waim,  river,  i.  41 

Walker,  William,  sworn  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  i.  509;  superseded  by 
Governor  Barkly,  510 ;  reappointed, 
518 

War,  weapons,  i.  79 

Waterham,  Bernard,  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Berbice,  in  1793,  i.  190 ;  died, 
194 

Water  jar,  i.  51 

Whyte,  Major-General,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutch  colonies,  i.  240 

Woodley,  William,  Grovemor  of  Ber- 
bice, I.  379  ;  dies  of  fever,  ib, 

Wourali,  poison,  i.  68  ;  manufacture, 
69 

Woyawais,  Indians,  i.  16 


Yonge,  De,  Governor  of  Essequebo,  i. 

Young,  Colonel,  appomted  to  the  new 
office  of  "Protector  of  Slaves,"  i. 
364;  his  duties,  365 

Young,  Mr.,  colonial  secretary,  retires 
after  ten  years  residence,  i.  500 ; 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  removed  to  Austra- 
lia, ib. 
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